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An ACCOUNT of the PRESENT STATE 
Of that KINGDOM and PEOPLE. | 
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D having by the 
happened i in that Kingdom, during 
the Courſe of the laſt Year, at- 
tracted the Attention of all Europe, 
and particularly of the Britiſh Na- 
tion, from the Famihy- Connexion 


remarkable Events which 


ſubſiſting between the two Crowns, 
an hiſtorical Account of that Realm 
and People may prove peculiarly ac- 
5 | | ceptable 


TO THE REA DER. 


ceptable to the Public at this pe- 
| * lod, 


: * a Work of this Nature it was 
thought more expedient to ſelect 
thoſe Events and Tranſactions which 
would ſet the Character of that 
People in a clear and compendious 
Light, than to carry the Reader's 
Attention through a Maze of ſuch 
Details as occur more or leſs i in the 
Annals of every Nation. 


IN the Cu of this Wine 
ance, the utmoſt Care has been uſed 
to ſteer with the ſtricteſt Fidelity 
and Impartiality amidſt the various 
Writers from whom the Facts have 
been collected, on which the Author | 
| has 


O THE REA DER. 


bes :occifionally :offebed fuck Ne 


flections as aroſe from the Subject. 
The principal are Pontanus, Crantz, 
Chytreus, Meurſius, Loccenius, Puf- 
fendorf, Terlon, Chanut, Siri, Deſ- 
troches, Seckendorf, Buffier, Ver- 
tot, Moleſworth, Meadows. All 


theſe have long been known to the 


Public, though far from poſſeſſed of 


equal Merit. Further Aſſiſtance 


has been derived from other Pub- 
lications, ſuch as, the Modern Part 


of the Univerſal Hiſtory, the Pre- 


ſent State of Europe, the Continua- 
tion of Boſſuet's Univerſal Hiſtory, 
Memoirs of Denmark, Roger, Mal- 
let, Collections of Treaties by Lam- 
berti, and by others, the Mercure 
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NI records, ſufficiently authentic, _ 
| remain to teach us any thing 


© preciſe and certain, concerning. 


the D Nadel previous to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Weſtern empire. It was about this 
time they began to render themſelves ex- 
tremely formidable by their invaſions and 
conqueſts in ſeveral parts of Europe. This 
early period of their hiſtory conſiſts, how- 
ever, of little elſe than a ſeries of barba- 
rities and depredations committed upon all 
who were too weak to reſiſt them. | 
Without recurring, therefore, to the 
fabulous parts of the Daniſh hiſtory, it 
Vol. I. B 5 will 
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will be ſufficient to obſerve, that towards 


the cloſe of the eighth century, the Danes 
were a very powerful nation, and extreme- 


Iy dreaded by the greateft princes in Eu- 
rope. The emperor Charlemain, in the 


many expeditions he made into Germany, 
found them perpetually at the head of his 


enemies. The celebrated Viticond, chief 


of the Saxon nation, derived principally 
from Gothrick king of Denmark, the 
means of making a long and obſtinate re- 


fiſtance againſt the victorious arms of that 


famous conqueror. It ſeems, indeed, from 


cotemporary writers, that all the northern 
parts of Germany were tributary to Den- 


mark. The Saxons, in particular, were 
long uſed, by way of homage, to ſend a 
number of horſes to the Daniſh monarch, 
on the birth of his ſons. 

The concluſion of the tenth, and com- 
mencement of the eleventh centuries, may 
be deemed the epocha of the grandeur of 
Denmark. Canute, juſtly ſurnamed the 
Great, was then on the throne. He was 


undoubtedly the moſt powerful prince in 


all eps. He ruled over Denmark, Nor- 


oO r DENMARK. 


way, and England; which laſt, after a con- 


teſt of two hundred years, had, at length, 
been forced to receive the Daniſh yoke. 


Sweden and Muſcovy were his tributariesz 


together with all the northern parts of 
Germany. All hiſtorians agree in deſcrib- 
ing him as a moſt conſummate politician 
and warrior. But what adds ſtill more 
highly to his character, he was not only 
the king of a free people, but appears by 
his conduct to have been a warm friend to 
their liberties. It is very deſerving of no- 
tice, that notwithſtanding the danger ac- 
cruing to public freedom from the mili- 
tary ſpirit that neceſſarily accompanies a 
nation of conquerors, ſtill the Danes pre- 
ſerved their liberties untouched. Canute 
| himſelf, in the midſt of the power and 
| ſplendor that ſurrounded him, was fully 
ſenſible of the temper and reſolution of his 
people in this reſpect. He ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to be tried according to the common 
forms of juſtice, and to be puniſhed con- 
formably to the letter of the law, for a 
murder he had the misfortune to commit 


in a fit of, drunkenneſs, It is, therefore, 
B 2 Op with 


>| 


with great reaſon the Danes, to this day. 
ſo warmly reverence his memory; and re- 
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preſent as a moſt wonderful and extraordi- 


nary man, a king who could bow to the 


laws of his country in ſo exemplary a 
manner, and at the ſame time maintain 


his authority ſo vigorouſly over every part 


of his dominions. Neither, on this occa- 
ſion, ſhould the magnanimity of his ſub- 


jects be forgotten: nothing could better 


ſerve to prove their attachment to the con- 


ſtitution of their country, and how firmly 
they were determined to ſupport it. 


In the courſe of the ſucceeding ages, 
the Danes did not degenerate. Their va- 
lour and conduct were manifeſted on many 


emergencies. Notwithſtanding they loſt 


part of their conqueſts, England eſpeci- 
ally, whence a variety of cauſes concurred 
to expel them, yet they retained many, 
and continued to be a terror to all their 


neighbours. 


About the middle of. the id cen- 
tury flouriſhed Waldemar, the firſt of the 
name, whom the Danes eſteem as great a 
King as any tate ever 10 nk in their coun- 
try, 


OF DENMARK. 
try, Canute himſelf not excepted. Wal- 
demar was inferior to him only in extent 
of territory; but not in valour, prudence, 


magnanimity, and every virtue fit to adorn 


a throne. The reign of this illuſtrious 
monarch was full of a&ion. Denmark 
was ſurrounded with enemies on every fide. 
The Saxons, the Vandals, the Norwegi- 
ans, formerly its ſubjects, had thrown off 
the Daniſh yoke ; and were now become, 
under their reſpective princes, the ſworn 
and conſtant foes to their ancient maſters. 
They had formed a powerful confederacy 
againſt that kingdom : but the bravery 
and wiſdom of Waldemar extricated him 
out of all difficulties: He found means 
not only to reſiſt, but to overcome all his 
enemies. His ſucceſſes were ſo great and 
deciſive, that they were obliged to accept 
of ſuch conditions as he thought fit to pre- 
ſcribe. Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, duke 
of Saxony, a very potent and enterprizing 


prince, was forced to ſue for peace, after 


ſeveral defeats ; and, notwithſtanding the 

haughtineſs of his diſpoſition, was glad 

to enter into an alliance with Waldemar, 
| B 3 8 and 
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his conduct ſhewed that he conſidered as 
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- 405 to ſhelter himſelf under his protection 
and aſſiſtance, from the hoſtile defigns of 


the celebrated Frederick Barbaroſſa, em- 
peror of Germany. The Vandals, in like 
manner, were compelled to yield to his 
ſuperior policy and valour. They were 
completely vanquiſhed, and reduced to ſub- 
mit to the humiliating terms of becoming 


the: tributaries and vaſſals of Denmark. 


The Norwegians were brought under ſub- 
jection, and e to eee _ 


ſame ſovereignty. 


Neither was this prince leſs Frtnats in 


his domeſtic government. He enacted a 


variety of excellent laws, and was pecu- 


liarly careful to reſtrain the encroachments 


of the clergy, whoſe audacious pretences, 
founded on the ignorance. of the times, 
hardly knew any . bounds, and tended to 


the univerſal enſlavement of mankind. He 


was no leſs ſolicitous to repair the da- 
mages occaſioned by war, and to provide 


for the ſecurity of the commerce of his 


country; which, even in thoſe days, was 
beginning to be conſiderable, and which 


an 
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an object entirely worthy of the royal at- 


North, Copenhagen, now the capital of 
Denmark, and Dantzic, the richeſt and 


moſt conſiderable of all Poland, owe their 


foundation to his encouragement and mu- 
nificence. 


In the midſt of the perpetual . 


ments of a very active and martial reign, 


Waldemar found leiſure to attend to the 
cultivation and protection of literature, as 


far as the darkneſs of that age would al- 
low. He was remarkably zealous in pro- 
moting men of acknowledged merit and 
abilities to the chief employments in the 


tention. The two nobleſt cities in the 


ſtate. Of this no ſtronger proof can be ö 


mentioned, than his placing at the head 
of his miniſtry the famous Abſalon, arch- 
biſhop of Lunden; a prelate, who, con- 
fidering the times he lived in, was an ho- 


nour to the eccleſiaſtical order, and has © * 


never, perhaps, been exceeded in ſolid de- 


85 ſert by any ſtateſman, either in Denmark, 


or in any other country. 
Waldemar was ſucceeded by his ſon Ca- 


nute, the fixth of that name, a prince no 
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ways unworthy of his father. Aided by the 


counſels and experience of Abſalon, aid by 


the valour of his brother Waldemar, he ſuſ- 
tained the reputation of Denmark, and 


reigned with great wiſdom and ſucceſs. 
On his demiſe, his brother Waldemar 


was elected to the poſſeſſion of the crown, 


with the unanimous approbation and ap- 


| plauſe of the Daniſh nation. He had, 


during the life of Canute, endeared himſelf 
to his countrymen by a- ſeries of victories 
and conqueſts over their enemies. He 


began his reign by framing a great num- 


ber of wiſe regulations for the internal 


government and well- being of his people. 
He was no lels attentive to the ſettlement 


and improvement of the many. provinces | 
he had annexed to the Daniſh empire, be- 
fore his exaltation to the throne. He 
greatly enlarged Hamburgh, already a 
thriving city. He repaired Lubec, ruin- 
ed by wars and other accidents, and he 


founded Stralſund. The Daniſh writers, 


indeed, are very copious/and warm in ce- 
lebrating his management in theſe parti- 


culars. If ſome of them may be cre- 


dited, 
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dited; no Daniſh monarch ever made his 


country ſo flouriſhing. Agriculture and 
commerce were uncommonly promoted; 


and the royal revenue was in conſequence 
increaſed to a degree far” ſurpaſſing” any | 


former proportion. The Daniſh fleets and 


armies were prodigiouſly numerous, and 


what is ſtill more remarkable in thoſe 
days, were kept conſtantly on foot. This 
policy rendered Waldemar the moſt for- 


midable prince in the North, and enabled 
him to exerciſe a very ſtrong and extenſive 


influence among all . his neighbours.” He 
contributed greatly to confirm the ſettle- 


ment of F rederic II. on the impetial | 


throne of Germany, and to ruin the party 
of his opponent Otho. He kept in awe 
all the princes of the north of Germany. 


He reigned abſolute maſter” of the Baltic. 


He carried his victorious arms into Muſ- 
covy, and defeated a vaſt army of that 


people, who had attacked thoſe parts of | 


1 that were ſubject to Denmark. 


A reign of which the greater part had 


been accompanied with ſo much proſperity 
and glory, terminated in a moſt unfortu- 


5 | | | nate- 
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nate manner. Waldemar was treacher- 
guſly ſeized on a hunting party by Henry 
LE carl of Schwerin, and carried away into 
* his deminions. Here he remained in a 
long and ſevere captivity, during which 
the enemies of Denmark repoſſeſſed them- 

ſelves of all the conqueſts he had for- 

merly made over them. In order to re- 

cover his liberty, he was compelled to re- 

linquiſh them by a formal ceſſion. To 

complete his misfortunes, a confederacy 
was formed againſt him, by all the German 

Princes bordering on Denmark. They 

_excited Lubec and other places to revolt, 
Waldemar, though much weakened by 

ſo many loſſes and deſertions, oppoſed 
them with invincible c courage; but was 

unhappily worſted in a battle that proved 

deciſive againſt him, and totally diſabled 

him from recovering any part of his loſſes. 

The remainder of his reign was employ- 

ed in labouring for the domeſtic proſpe- 

rity of his ſubjects. In order to. ſettle, 

their happineſs on the ſureſt foundation, 
he applied himſelf to the compiling a body 
of laws ſelected from the wiſeſt and moſt 
be | | 2p 
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. approved in that age. They wer e made 


extremely favourable to the ſpirit of free- 
dom that prevailed in Denmark at that 
time. They comprehended whatever re- 
lated to the government of the ſtate in 
civil and religious matters. They were 
digeſted with ſo much order and regu- 
larity, and were fo circumſtantial, and ſo 
well adapted to all emergencies, that they 
have ever ſince been conſidered as the baſis 
of the Daniſh conſtitution, This cele- 
brated compilation was framed with the 


conſent of the whole Daniſh nation, con- 


vened by Waldemar for that purpoſe ; and 
the ſolicitude he ſhewed on this occaſion, 


_ juſtly endeared him to his people much 


more than any other part of his conduct. 
From the demiſe of Waldemar II. to 
the acceſſion of Waldemar III. a century 


1240. 


elapſed, during which Denmark became, 


what it often, indeed, had been formerly, 
a ſcene of civil diſſenſions and calamities. 


What principally contributed to this was 


the partition made of the kingdom by 
Waldemar II. among his ſons; a meaſure 
too common in other countries in thoſe 


ages. 
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ages. To this it was owing that Den- 
mark, from giving laws to its neighbours, 
and from being an object of terror, had 
been ſo reduced, through miſmanagement 


and inteſtine "diviſions, that it was, in a 


manner, wholly fallen into the hands of 
foreigners. Such were the princes of the 
houſe of Holſtein; who, though related 
to the royal family that governed Den- 
mark, bore it an implacable enmity. The 
-batred 'ſhewn by the people of Holſtein 
to the Danes, perfectly coincided with that 


of their maſters; Hence, the diſputes 


1340. 


between them were uſually attended with 
very fatal conſequences to both parties. 
At the beginning of the reign we are 
now. entering upon, the Holſtein family 
was in poſſeſſion of Jutland, Funen, and 
Zealand itſelf ; the very centre of the Da- 
niſh Dominions. Other potent. families 
were poſſeſſed of other parts. Sweden, 
which hitherto had little interfered in the 
affairs of Denmark, held the countries of 


Schonen and Bleking. 80 fallen was the 


reputation of this once powerful kingdom, 
that Magnus, king of Sweden, wrote to 
. the 
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the court of Rome, which at that time 


arrogated the ſupreme diſpenſation of 
crovns and ſcepters, intreating permiſſion 
to attack and ſubdue the kingdom of Den- 
mark; repreſenting it as no longer able 
to maintain itſelf by its own ſtrength, and 
_ thoſe who poſſeſſed it as unworthy to > hold 
the reins of government. 
Still, however, in this forlorn a pn 
ſpirit of the Daniſh nation was not broken. 


Though ſubje& to the rule of ſtrangers, 


they had manfully inſiſted upon and pre- 


ſerved their conſtitutional freedom. Nei- 


ther, indeed, did they ever look upon theſe 
rulers 1 in the light of ſovereigns; but con- 


ſtantly acknowledged the king of Den- 


mark as their ſupreme lord. He was 


even owned in the ſame character by all 
the princes of the branches of Holſtein 


and Sleſwick, and divers others in the 


vicinity of the Baltic. | 
What firſt rouzed the jndignation al ahi 


Danes, and determined them to put an 


end to this diſagreeable ſubjection, was a 


propoſal made by the houſe of Holſtein 


to that of Sleſwick, to cede North Jut- 
2 | 1 land 
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land to it, in exchange for ſome other 
territory. This highly exaſperated the in- 


habitants; who loudly proteſted that they 


were not to be transferred from one maſ- 
ter to another like goods and chattels, and 


refuſed to ſubmit to the agreement made 


between the two houſes. The reſult was, 
that Gerard of Holſtein, a very reſolute 
and active prince, marched an army into 
Jutland, reſolved to compel the inhabi- 
tants to obedience. But while he flatter- 


ed himſelf with, an eaſy reduction of a 


people over whom he had long been uſed 
to domineer, the propitious ſtar of Den- 
mark raiſed him an opponent from a quar- 


ter he very little ſuſpected. A private in- 


dividual, poſſeſſed of no other influence 


than what aroſe from his perſonal merit, 


had the courage and intrepidity to lead the 
way in the deliverance of his country. 


The name of this valiant Dane was Ni- 
cholas Norevi. He was one of thoſe ſub- 


lime characters that nature ſometimes pro- 
duces for the admiration and example of 
mankind. He was a perſon highly eſteem- 
ed for his probity and good ſenſe, and 
| "EE | agg 
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was remarkable for his ſpirited attachment 
to the intereſt of his country. He had 


15 


long been revolving how to reſcue it from 


the hands of invaders. The enterprize of 


Gerard, which tended to the introduction 


of the moſt abject flavery, excited his re- 
ſentment to ſuch a degree, that he took 
the heroic determination to puniſh ſo ty- 
rannical an abuſe of power, or to periſh 
in the attempt. In order, at the fame 
time, the more readily to ſucceed in his 
deſigns, he ated with the utmoſt care and 
circumſpection. He began by infinuating 
them privately to thoſe in whom he per- 
ceived an inclination to abet and ſecond 


them. When he thought he had gained 


over a ſufficient number, he reſolutely laid 
before the public the expediency of throw- 
ing off the yoke of foreigners, and of re- 


turning to the immediate government of 


their own natural ſovereign. He aſſem- 
| bled the principal adherents to the royal 

| family, and exhorted them to loſe no time 
in eſpouſing and aſſerting vigorouſly the 
cauſe of the young prince Waldemar, and 

in electing him to the throne, as the only 
1 | . means 
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him in the midſt of his guards. 
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means to reſtore the freedom and indepen- 


dency of the realm. He urged to them, 
in the moſt forcible terms, the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of taking the moſt ſignal vengeance 


for the injuries and affronts the nation had 
ſo long endured: a meaſure which appear- 


ed the more juſt and neceſſary, as the pa- 
tience and tameneſs they had borne them 


with, had been, and ſtill would be, an 


invitation tofurther inſults and oppreſſions, 


unleſs they boldly reſolved to revenge them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner as ſhould prove a 
warning to all tyrants. ii 

Inflamed by the reproſentations of No- 
revi, they determined to be guided by his 
directions. He put himſelf at the head 


of a ſmall, but choſen body of men, all 


of them animated with his own ſpirit, 


and ſet out immediately in queſt of Ge- 


rard; who, ſecure in the number of his 
forces, thought of meeting with little or 
no oppoſition from an enemy to whom he 
was ſo ſuperior. This ſecurity proved his 


ruin. Norevi, under cover of the night, 


penetrated to his head-quarters, and flew 


j 


This 
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This reſolute action was a prelude to 
the revolution that followed in favour of 
young Waldemar. The remainder of the 
Daniſh nation, fired by the bold example 
ſet them by the people of Jutland, imme- 
diately declared for that prince, and pro- 
claimed him their ſovereign. 

When Waldemar III. afcended - the 
throne, he found Denmark in a moſt de- 
plorable condition. The power legally 
veſted in the crown by the conſtitution, 
was reduced to nothing, through the con- 
ceſſions extorted from his father, Chriſto- 
pher II. This equally unhappy and im- 
prudent prince had, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, ſo exaſperated the 

whole Daniſh nation, by his flagrant vio- 
lation of the laws, that they had unani- 


mouſly dethroned and expelled him. In 2 
order to bring about his reſtoration, Chriſ- 


topher made over to all who eſpouſed his 
cauſe, ſuch ample aſſignments of crown- 
lands, and even of whole provinces, as 
left bim, after his recovery of the crown, 5 
entirely deſtitute of the means neceſſary to 
ſupport the dignity of his character. 
Vor. I. | bee 8 | 
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Thus Waldemar III. found himſelf at 
firſt elected to hardly any more than the 
bare title of king. This was a ſituation 
very irkſome to a prince of his aſpiring 


_ diſpoſition. He determined, accordingly, 


to deliver himſelf out of it by every poſ- 
fible method. He began his adminiſtra- 
tion by an act full of juſtice and policy. 


During the troubles of his father's reign, 


and the interregnum that followed his de- 


| miſe, and laſted ſeveral years, the aliena- 


tions made by that unfortunate prince, had 
induced the poſſeſſors of them to erect 


themſelves into petty ſovereigns; who, 


not knowing how long their ſovereignties 


were to remain in their hands, and fear- 


ing, with good reaſon, a reſum ption would 


ſome time take place, were reſolved to 


make the moſt of their temporary poſſeſ- 
fions. They therefore oppreſſed their te- 


nants and dependants, and loaded them 
with unjuſt exactions. Waldemar, to 
render himſelf popular, and to detach the 


bulk of the people from theſe tyrannical 


maſters, immediately after his election 


aſſembled a diet; wherein he warmly ex- 
. ; 
'erted 
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erted himſelf to procure an ample reſto- 
ration of all the immunities and privileges 
: belonging to the reſpective orders in che 


realm. 5 
This proceeding effectually Aru bis 


purpoſe, It ſecured him the affection of 
the Daniſh people, | who had long borne 


with- indignation, the dominion of theſe 
intruders, and manifeſted the utmoſt rea- 
dineſs to ſecond the king in his deſign to 
rid the country of them at a convenient 
opportunity. Encouraged by the zeal ex- 
preſſed in his favour, he obliged the poſ- 


ſeſſors of the alienated diſtricts to enter 


with him into ſuch compacts as would, 


from their nature, prove, ere long, favour- 


able to his intentions. By theſe means, 


he gradually re- united to the crown the 
various grants which neceſſity had wreſted 


from his predeceſſors. This, however, 


Was not compaſſed without many difficul- 


ties. It was, indeed, the main buſineſs 
of his whole reign, and of all his politics, 
for which this undertaking afforded * 
cient em ment. 
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- Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of Walde- 
mar, in re-uniting to his domains ſo many 
provinces diſmembered from them, thro' 
the ill management of his father, yet his 
reign cannot altogether be accounted proſ- 
perous. He was engaged in perpetual al- 
tercations, not only with his neighbours, 
but with his own ſubjects; to whom he 
often furniſhed cauſe of complaint by the 


fickleneſs of his diſpoſition. | 
His character was a compound of vir- 


tues and vices, that occaſioned the ſtr angeſt 


inconſiſtencies in his conduct: no king of 


Denmark ever took greater pains to ſettle i 
and inforce the rights and privileges of 


every rank of his ſubjects. No leſs than 
five ſolemn diets were held in his time, 


for the purpoſe of aſcertaining and con- 


firming the liberties of the people. In 


one of them, the zeal of Waldemar for 
the welfare of the public was ſo remark- 
able, that, after entering into the mi- 


nuteſt account of what he had expended 
for the ſervice of the realm, he returned 
the ſurplus of the money that had been 


ſum, 
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ſum, into the hands of the deputies that 
| compoſed the ſtates, to be diſpoſed of in 


the manner that might be moſt agreeable 
to his people. But this uprightneſs of 


conduct was not uniform : and his impru- 
dencies gave bitth to no leſs than four re- 


bdellions againſt him; the laſt of Which 
was ſo dangerous, that he was obliged to 


fly the kingdom. What renders them the 
more remarkable, is, that they proceeded 
from the inhabitants of Jutland, to whom, 


21 


eſpecially, he was indebted for his ad- 


vancement to the throne. This makes jt 
probable their grievances were not ima- 
ginary. As they had always ſhewn them- 


ſelves particularly zealous in defence of 


the crown and royal family, they would 
hardly have taken up arms againſt Walde- 
mar, the king of their choice, unleſs he 
had given them ſufficient provocation. 

His behaviour in what related to the 
concerns of the church was equally wa- 
vering and inconſtant. No prince was 
ever a greater dupe to the religious preju- 


dices of thoſe unenlightened ages, and yet 


none aſſerted his independency againſt ec- 


C 3 8 cleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical encroachments, with. more vi- 
gour and firmnels. - His bigotry was ſuch, 


that while his affairs were in the. utmoſt 


confuſion, and his preſence was indiſpenſ- 
able at home, he undertook pilgrimages 


at a great diſtance from his realm; as if 


he hoped to obtain the interpoſition of 


beaven 3 in his favour by ſuch means. 


It was not long after his acceſſion to the 
crown that he manifeſted his weakneſs in 
theſe reſpects, in ſuch a manner as did 


conſiderable prejudice to his affairs. In- | 
ſtead of remaining in his own country, and 
carrying on the work he had ſo ſucceſg- 


fully begun, of claiming and re- uniting 


to Denmark its alienated provinces, he 


made an expenſive voyage to the northern 


parts of Livonia, in order to regulate the 


religious affairs of the Daniſh diſtricts in 
thoſe quarters. Impelled by a ftill greater 
phrenzy, he next propoſed to compel, by 


force of arms, the pagan tribes of Pruſſia 


to renounce idolatry, and embrace the 
Chriſtian faith. This deſign, however, 
was prevented by a pacification concluded 
. * n and the Teutonic 

| ; | knights, 
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| knights, an order of men. inſtituted, in 
thoſe barbarous ages, for the ſame bloody 
purpoſe, and on whoſe alliance and aid he 
chiefly relied in this enterprize. 

But Waldemar was ſo infatuated with 
the ſuperſtition of the times, that, in det 
fault of this expedition, he reſolved upon 
another, not leſs burthenſome and detris 
mental. This was a voyage to the Holy 
Land; which he made in company with 
ſeveral other princes as infatuated as him- 
ſelf; and at a ſeaſon when he had every 
call of honour and diſcretion -to induce 
him to remain at home. The princes of. 
the houſe of Holſtein were on very doubt- 
ful terms with him ; his uncle, the earl of 
Wagria had been guilty of a ſcandalous 
breach of friendſhip in wantonly ſeizing 
on a number of Daniſh noblemen wha. 
were on their way to meet Waldemar on 
his return from Livonia, in order to ac- 
company him in his journey to Jeruſalem, 
But Waldemar was. too deeply immerſed 
in his ridiculous devotions to require ſatiſ- 
faction for this indignity, which, at any 
G4: = other 
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other time, he neither would have wanted 
ſenſibility to feel nor ſpirit to reſent. | 
In this frantic pilgrimage he expended, 
or to ſpeak more properly, he waſted very 
large ſums. that were greatly wanted at 
home ; and the abſurd appropriation of 


which, occaſioned bitter complaints among 


his ſubjects; whoſe attachment to him 
began viſibly to diminiſh on account of 
theſe extravagant proceedings. | 
The murmurs and diſcontents they oc- 


caſioned from all quarters were not able 


however to cure him of this unhappy 


| Infirmity. Though ſuſpended by that 


multiplicity of perplexing occurrences 
which happened during his troubleſome 
reign, it always returned at different in- 
tervals. Inſtigated by this religious mad- 
neſs, he paid a viſit to the Pope, who then- 
reſided at Avignon in Fr rance, as divers of 
his predeceſſors had done, to avoid the diſ- 
turbances that prevailed at Rome, and over 
all Italy. The ſame deluſion carried him 


afterwards to Ghent in Flanders, in order 


to meet Luſignan king of Cyprus ; a brave, 
CCC 
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but unfortunate prince, who had been ex- 


pelled from his realm by the Saracens, and | 


was then wandering from court to court, 
ſoliciting, according to the cuſtom of the 

times, the aid of all Chriſtian princes a- 
gainſt the infidels. 


: 2 * 
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But the moſt notorious nene of his 5 


ſuperſtitious temper, was the meaſures he 


purſued when the laſt and greateſt revolt 

happened that had almoſt irretrievably 

ruined him. Inſtead of remaining on the 
| ſpot, and facing with coolneſs and magna- 
nimity the dangers that ſurrounded him, 
he pretended the performance of a vow he 
had made of repairing to Rome; and, in 
conſequence of it, he left his affairs in the 


moſt alarming diſorder, and proceeded on 


his journey for that city. 


After citing theſe inſtances of Walde- 


mar's bigotry, his reſoluteneſs in main- 


taining his authority againſt the pretenſions 


of the clergy, and of the court of Rome 


_ Itſelf, muſt appear equally aſtoniſhing. 
He was hardly ſeated on the throne, when 


be required of the Daniſh clergy an aſſiſt- 
ance b to that of other ſub- 
5 jects: : 
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jects : and ſuch was. his intereſt and influs 
ence, that they. complied with. this de- 
mand, and granted him a ſum which muſt 
have been very conſiderable, fince to com- 
plete. ĩt they were neceſſitated to have re- 
courſe to the plate of their churches, a 
quantity of which was- melted down, 2 
coined into money for that purpoſ. 
laſpired with the ſame on 

be kept all the eccleſiaſtics of his domi- 
nions in profound ſubjection to the laws; 
and had even the confidence to arreſt and 
caſt into priſon a biſhop, and another 
clergyman of prime eminence, who. had | 
ventured to. diſobey him, This was an 
action full of boldneſs and danger, conſi- 
dering the temper. of the times, and the 
blind veneration the clergy were held in 
by all men. But Waldemar ſhewed by his 
behaviour, on this critical occaſion, that 
he was reſolved to ſet them at defiance, 
and accordingly perſevered in his ſeverity 
to. theſe, eccleſiaſtics; who were obliged 
to ſubmit, in ſpite of the clamours of their 


brethren, and notwithſtanding: the inter- 
N oel Adiction 
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diction they, had- the preſumption 0 won 


upon the kingdom, 
le preſerved this n in e- 


= cleſiaſtical matters to the very laſt. When 
that rebellion fell out which ſeemed to 


threaten his entire deſtruction, while he 
remained an exile at the emperor's court, 
and was endeavouring to gain the pope's 
good will and interpoſition with his ſub- 


jects in his favour, he ſtill retained this 


_ invincible. ſpirit, and diſdained to humble 


himſelf before him. On the contrary, 
upon receiving an unfavourable anſwer t 


his requeſt, and the pope threatning-to 


excommunicate him, in caſe he refuſed to 


alter his meaſures, he returned him that 


celebrated anſwer wherein he tells the 
pope, ** that he awed his exiſtence to 


« God, his kingdom to his ſubjeQs; and 


his religion to the ſee of Rome, which 
& laſt, if it was eſteemed too great a fa- 
9 4 your, he was ready to reſt re. 


The reign of Waldemar may, on the 


whole, be conſidered as an epocha very fa- 
vourable to the Daniſn monarchy. The 
re- union of its many diſmembered parts, 


the 
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the frequent confirmation and inforcement 
of the laws, revived the national ſpirit of 
the Danes, that had long, through domeſ- 
tic confuſions, lain dormant. Waldemar 


| himſelf, with all his failings, was warmly 


attached to his country, and zealous for | 
its honour. Though he ſometimes was 
hurried into erroneous meaſures, through 
the violence of his pafſions, it cannot be 


denied that he contributed to remedy 
many abuſes at home, and by the general 


policy of his conduct with foreign ſtates, 


rendered his kingdom as reſpectable 


and flouriſhing, as the circumſtances of 


the times would permit. | \ 


It may not be amiſs to remark, that it 


was during the reign of Waldemar, that 


dreadful peſtilence happened which de- 
ſolated all Europe. But no part of it in 
fo woeful a manner as Denmark, where 
the inhabitants of whole towns were ſwept 
away, and ſundry diſtricts laid almoſt 


waſte. The devaſtation it made was ſo 


great and diffuſive, that the conſequences 
of it are felt even to this day. Large 
tracts of country in the interior parts of 
5 the 
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the province of Jutland, have lain uncul- 


tirated ever fince that terrible calamity, 


which is ſtill called in Du the Great . 


Plague. 
On the demiſe of Waldemar, a remark- 
able ſcene was opened. He left two daugh- 
ters, between whole iſſue, after many de- 
bates, the diet reſolved to confine its 
choice of a ſovereign. The eldeſt, Inge- 
| burgha, married to a prince of the houſe 
of Mecklenburg, pleaded priority of birth. 
But the other, Margaret, who was widow 
to Hacquin, king of Norway, found means 
to gain a majority in the diet, and pro- 


cured her ſon Olaus to be declared king of 


Denmark, and herſelf regeat during his 


minority. Eons 


In the mean time Margaret, who was 
a woman of uncommon genius and ſaga- 


city, laboured with the utmoſt aſſiduity to 
win the favour of all ranks of people, by 
a behaviour full of condeſcenfion and affa- 
bility. She ſucceeded ſo well, that at the 
death of Olaus, ſhe found herſelf at the 


head of a very powerful party, both in 
Denmark and Norway; and notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing the objeQions- that lay againſt her ; ſex, 
Was elected mee . 1 of both e 
doms. 


This was an event that SPY not Fail 
giving great umbrage to the houſe. of 
Mecklenburgh, then in poſſeſſion of the 
Swedith throne, in the perſon of Albert, 


who joined all the forces he could raiſe to 
thoſe of his family in Germany, in order 
to diſpoſſeſs Margaret, whoſe advance- 


ment to the Daniſh crown he treated as 


an uſurpation on the rights of his family. 
But his ambition was not ſupported by 


abilities equal to thoſe of Margaret. His 
conduct in Sweden had rendered him ex- 
tremely unpopular. Inſtead of acting 
with that circumſpection which became a 
prince elected by the free choice of a peo- 


ple, and liable to loſe their favour by the 
leaſt error in his adminiſtration, he behaved 


as if the crown had devolved to him by 
birthright, and as if he poſſeſſed an abſo- 
lute and deſpotic power over the Swedes. 


He violated the laws; he filled all places 
with foreigners. What was ſtill more 


dangerous, he . no reſpect to the pri- 
„„ * 
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vileges of the clergy.” All this drew apm 
him the reſentment of a very conſiderable 
part of the Swediſh nation. 1 
Theſe diſcontents were ſecretly fomentꝰ 
ed by Margaret: who, by her emiſſaries, 
raiſed a powerful faction in her favour. 
As ſoon as matters were ripe for execution, 
ſhe entered Sweden at the head of a Da- 
niſh'army ; gave battle to Albert ; defeat- 


ed, and took him priſoner. From this day, 


all effectual oppoſition from that quarter 


fell before Margaret, who was declared 


and acknowledged queen of Sweden, 
throughout the whole realm. The efforts 
made againſt her by the adherents to the 
dethroned monarch, were tao feeble to 


avail againſt her ſuperior policy and con- 


duct. She had the addreſs not only to ſe- 


her own perſon, but even to tranſmit it 
to a prince of her family, as well as the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Norway: 
But that tranſaction which has rendered 
her name moſt famous, 1s the celebrated 
treaty of perpetual Union, agteed upon 
between the three nations at e 


Mar- 


4x 


1389, 


cure the quiet poſſeſſion of that crown to 


1397 
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5 Margaret, whoſe capacious mind was ever 
intent on great deſigns, projected this con- 
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junction between them, as the moſt cer- 
tain meaſure to inſure their future 
peace and grandeur. Had the foun- 
dation on which ſhe erected this vaſt 


edifice remained unſhaken, her intentions 


would have been completely anſwered, | 
and ſhe would have had the glory of 
founding an empire which, in all proba- 
bility, would have given laws to all the 


North. The regulations ſhe framed for 


this purpoſe, tended to preſerve to each 


of the three nations their divers laws, and 
independency of each other in ſuch a 
manner that, while they were under the 
| obedience and direction of one fingle ſo- 
vereign, ſtill no kind of innovation was 
to have been made in the ſyſtems of their 


reſpective governments; and the chief 
conſequence of their union under one head, 


would have been the N and proſperity 


of the whole. 
This was certainly a W and exten - 
five plan; but as ambition had chiefly 


prompted Margaret to this great under- 
EE. N taking 
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«ak when ſhe had "900 ſo fortunate as 


to carry it into execution, ſhe could not 


reſtrain the deſire of ruling without con- 
troul, and extended her authority much 


beyond its legal bounds. As ſhe was, 
however, endowed with uncommon pru- 


dence, ſhe carried the exerciſe of her power 
no farther than ſhe was conſcious of her 
ability to maintain it. She was careful, 


at the ſame time, to procure herſelf a num- 


ber of abettors and well-wiſhers, by her 


munificence and liberality to thoſe on 


whom ſhe thought ſhe could place a well- 
grounded reliance. As ſhe knew the Nor- 
vegians and the Danes, theſe laſt in par- 
ticular, were her ſureſt friends and adhe- 


rents, ſne loaded them with every mark 


of confidence and favour. In this reſpe& . - 


the forgot her uſual diſcretion, and was 


far too open and unguarded in her prefer- 


ence of them to the Swedes ; whole jea- 
louſy was highly excited on this account, 
the more, indeed, as the queen, in the 
fulneſs of her power, did not ſeruple to 
- infringe ſome of the moſt eflential articles 
of the union entered into at Calmar, by 


Vor. I. 55 D ä in- 
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inveſting a great number of the Daniſſr 


nobility with places of truſt and profit in 


Sweden. This was ſo direct and manifeſt 
a violation of that treaty, that the Swediſh: 


| nobles aſſembled in a body, and laid a for- 


mal complaint of this infraction before 
the queen. But Margaret, whoſe policy 
went hand in hand with her ambition, had 
taken no meaſures but what ſhe knew her- 
ſelf in a condition to inforce againſt all 
oppoſition. Though ſhe was conſcious 
her behaviour was not juſtifiable, yet the 
loftineſs of her ſpirit diſdained to enter into 
any expoſtulation with the Swediſh nobility. 
She met the deputation with an intrepi- 


dity and a reſolution that ſurprized and 


filenced them. She told them ſneeringly, 
to be as watchful. over their rights and 
privileges, as ſhe intended to be over the 


places in her poſſeſſion. The truth was, 


ſhe had gradually, under various plauſible 
pretences, made herſelf miſtreſs of almoſt 
all the fortreſſes and ſtrong holds in Swe- 


den: and was, therefore, but little con- 


cerned at the diſcontents n by the 


nobility. 
But 
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But befide the power which was lodged 
in her bands by theſe means, ſhe had alſo 


been careful to raiſe herſelf a no leſs effec- 

tual ſupport by her generolity to the 
clergy. She lived in an age when their 
concurrence was indiſpenſably needed by 


all princes who meant to acquire and pre- 


ſerve authority. The influence of the 


clergy, in the- kingdom of Sweden, was 


prodigiouſly extenſive, through the im- 


menſe riches and prerogatives annexed to 
their dignity, which eclipſed all other or- 
ders in the realm, and was a ſevere and 


heavy check even on the crown itſelf. A 


perſon of Margaret's keen penetration, 
could not, therefore, but be fully aware 


of the neceſſity of living upon good terms 


with ſo numerous and ſo powerful a body 


of men. She careſſed them accordingly, 
in a moſt extraordinary manner. She in- 


creaſed their revenues ; ſhe promoted them 
to places of the greateſt importance; ſhe 


took them into her ſtricteſt intimacy. She 


treated them, in ſhort, with every mark 


of the utmoſt confidence and predilec- 
tion. | 


'D 2 N 
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Her intentions were amply fulfilled by 


this conduct. The clergy attached them- 
ſelves cloſely to her. They ſeconded all 


her views, and remained firmly united to 
her intereſts; which, indeed, were their 
own. Emboldened by the weight which 
their adherence threw into the ſcale of the 
crown, ſhe ſtudied the extenſion of the 
royal prerogative with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that no ſovereign, in either of the three 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, had ever enjoyed ſo great a ſhare 
of abſolute ſupremacy. 

It ought, at the ſame time to be confeſt, 
that, notwithſtanding the ambitious and 


aſpiring diſpoſition of Margaret, ſhe made 
the power ſhe was ſo cager to poſſeſs, 


ſubſervient to the good of her people. She 


reQified numberleſs abuſes ; ſhe enaQted 


excellent laws in favour of the commercial 


and induftrions clafſes ; ſhe encouraged | 


the trade between Denmark and its neigh- 


bours, the hanſe towns eſpecially, by ſuch 
wiſe and judicious regulations, that many 


of them ſubſiſt to this day. She intro- 


-Guges a regularity i in the adminiſtration of 
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juſtice unknown till her time.. She ob- 


liged all orders of men to ſubmit to the 


| deciſions of her courts of judicature ; and 


was particularly careful to protect the 


lower ranks from the opprefſion and ill 
_ uſage of the great. On theſe chiefly the 


weight of her power fell; and they of 
courſe made the loudeſt complaints ; as, 


by reſuming the caſtles and fortreſſes of 
which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, dur- 
ing the civil diſturbances, ſhe deprived 
them of the means of becoming more 
conſiderable. than was conſiſtent with the 


general welfare of the community, Cer- 


tain it is the nobility had availed itſelf of 
the public calamities, to attain to a degree 
of power utterly incompatible. with the 
condition of ſubjects. It was not, there= 
fore, ſurpriſing, that Margaret ſhould la- 
bour to diminiſh an influence, which, 


while it exiſted, rendered her fituation 


Z precarious and dependent on the er 


of that body of men. 
To ſum up the character of — cele- 


brated queen, ſhe roſe to a.throne through 
her ſuperior abilities. She governed with 


D 3 a ſpi- 
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a ſpirit and wiſdom that equalled her re- 
putation to that of the greateſt princes we 

read of in hiſtory. She united three war- 

like nations, hitherto ſworn enemies to 

each other. She brought them to an obe- 
dience to her perſon, which the moſt 
powerful of their reſpective monarchs had 

never been able to compats. She ruled 

them all three with uninterrupted autho- 

rity. She lived reſpected by all her ſub- 
ſubjects, and dreaded by all her neigh- 

1411. bours; and died i in the midſt of honours 

| and felicities ; leaving behind her a name 
ſo truly and ſo uneommonly glorious, that 

the unanimous conſent of the European 
nations has dignified her with the jlluſ- 
trious appellation of” Semiramis of che 

North. | 

| Her ſucceſſor, Eric, the tenth of Ds | 

i 1 name, was a prince of the family of the 
by! 1 dukes of Pomerania. He was grandſon 
to Ingeburga, ſiſter to Margaret, who pro- 
cured his advancement to the throne of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, | ſeveral 
«pag before Ber demiſe. 0 
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Eric was a prince very unworthy. of 


ſucceeding to a crown which Margaret 
had worn with ſo much luſtre. He had, 
indeed, all her ambition, but none of her 
capacity. He began his reign by renew- 
ing a war with the princes of Holſtein, 
which had been entered into by Margaret, 
and ſuſpended by a truce, in order to ac- 
commodate matters on a reaſonable foot- 
ing. This war was carried on near thirty 
years with a variety of ſucceſs in the field, 


but terminated at length to the advantage 
of the family of Holſtein, which, by the 
aſſiſtance of its numerous allies, conſiſting 


of moſt of the hanſe towns, and many 


princes in the north of Germany, was 
enabled to make head againſt Eric, and 
conſtrained him to leave it in poſſeſſion. of 


the countries in diſpute. 


To this meaſure Eric was the more den 


dily induced by the conſideration of the 


difficulties he was about. to encounter in 


Sweden ; where the people were highly 
incenſed at the continual infractions of the 
treaty of Calmar, and determined to ſuf- 
fer them no longer. They laid their griev- 

„ ances 
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ances before Eric, and warmly exhorted 
him to liſten to the juſt repreſentations of 
his ſubjects. Finding they were reſolute 
in their demands, he thought proper to 
temporize, until he had made ſufficient 
preparations to compel them to obedience. 
He ſolemnly promiſed them full redreſs. 
But, as ſoon as he imagined himſelf in a 
condition to carry his deſigns into execu- 
tion, he openly broke his word, and treat- 
ed them with more ſeverity than ever. 
Enraged at this perfidy, the whole Swe- 
dich nation roſe up in arms, and formally 
| renounce their allegiance to Eric. In this 
they were certainly authorized by the con- 
duct of that prince, who, from the begin- 
ning of his reign, had given them ample 
eauſe of complaint. He had conſtantly 
reſided in Denmark, and employed the 
royal revenue of Sweden in purpoſes quite 
foreign to the concerns of that realm. He 
- had filled the chief poſts with Danes, 
and had permitted and encouraged them 
to tyrannize over the Swedes. But no- 
thing excited their indignation ſo much 
as his deceiving them into a perſuaſion that 
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he would henceforth govern to their ſatiſ- 


faction; and that, when in conſequence 
of the ill treatment they ſtill experienced, 
freſh remonſtrances were laid before him, 
he rejected them with the utmoſt * 
tineſs and contempt. | 


This conduct of; Eric ee the 


Swedes, was aggravated ſtill farther by his 


imprudent uſage of the Danes themſelves. 


He had, in ſeveral inſtances, betrayed an 


arbitrarineſs of diſpoſition no ways accept- 


able to ſo free a people. But that which 


paved the way to their univerſal diſcontent, 
was his debaſing the current coin of the 


kingdom, to the great detriment of many. 
The next impolitic ſtep was a propoſal to 


the ſtates of Denmark, that he ſhould 


have the right of naming his ſucceſſor, in 


like manner as queen Margaret had done. 


But the times were greatly altered. That 


high - ſpirited and enterpriſing woman never 


41 


made any demand of ſuch a nature, unleſs 


| ſhe was previouſly convinced that her party 


was too ſtrong to be oppoſed. But Eric's 


influence was now, through ill-manage- 


ment, brought ſo low, that he met with 
| a di- 
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a dire& and firm refuſal. The diet was 
inflexible in its denial, and the utmoſt that 
Eric could obtain was a permiſſion to chuſe 
an aſſociate to aſſiſt Him in the functions 


5 of government. 

2 He accordingly appointed to this poſt, 
f F His nephew Bugiſlaus, duke of Pomerania; 
+ and as if he had taken a reſolution to act 
5 henceforward in defiance to his Daniſh 
4 ſubjects, he advanced ſeveral German 
* princes and noblemen to ſome of the moſt ' 
3 1 places in Denmark. : 
15 He then proceeded to Sweden, in hopes, 
{i Sj his preſence, to bring about a ſettle- 
4 ment of things in his favour. The mo- 
* deration of the Swedes, on this occaſion, 
[4 did them great honour. Notwithſtanding 
4 the many reaſons they had to be offended 
0 with Eric, they generouſly conſented to 
4 forget all the paſt, and to acknowledge 
12 him their ſovereign, provided he would 


engage himſelf to a due obſervance of the 
Jaws: On his acceding to theſe propoſals, 
he was again 7e-inttared ; ; and, in order to 
terminate all differences, a general con- 
vention of the three kingdoms met at Cal: 
5 1 mar, 
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mar, where the union formerly made 
there was renewed, and ſeveral regulations 
were added with an intent to render it More 


perfect and complete. 
But, initead of uniting himſelf cordially 


| with the people of his three kingdoms, 


Eric kept at a diſtance, as if he had been 


totally unconcerned at what was tranſact- 


ing at Calmar. He withdrew to the iſland 
of Gothland, with all the jewels and trea- 


ſure he could collect, and attended by a 


large body of troops, as if he conſidered 


himſelf in a ſtate of hoſtility and warfare 


with his ſubjects. Here he received their 


deputations, intreating him to return and 


reſume the management of affairs. In- 
Read of complying with this petition, he 
obſtinately remained in his retirement; 


from whence, however, he continued to 
iſſue out ordinances and edicts, equally diſ- 
guſting to both Swedes and Danes. He 


had even the confidence, notwithſtanding 


the viſible declenſion of his affairs, to 
alienate from the crown of Denmark the 
iſland of Rugen, and to make a formal 


grant of it to his favourite nephew; filling, 
„ 1 at 


43. 
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at the ſame time, the garriſons of his kin g- 


dom with foreign troops. This was looked 
upon as a very explicit proof of his deſign 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the crown to 
his nephew, notwithſtanding the poſitive 
diſſent of the Daniſh diet. 
On the king's refuſal to return to Swe- 
den, or Denmark, the diet of both king- 
doms reſolved to wait no longer the capri- 
cious determinations of a prince who ſeem- 
ed to have forgotten what he owed to him- 
felf, as well as his duty to his ſubjects. 
He was ſolemnly depoſed, and his nephew 
Chriſtopher duke of Bavaria, ſon to his 
fiſer Sophia, was elected in his room. 
Thus ended the reign of Eric X. a 
prince who came to the crown with the 
univerſal good-will and applauſe of three 


nations: over whom, without any uncom- 


mon talents, he might have ruled in great 
peace and happineſs. But he wanted ſtea- 


dineſs and moderation and, though not 
guilty of enormities, he broke through 


thoſe engagements which are moſt ſacred, 


and the infringement of which is the great- 


* crime in the eye of a free people. Nei- 
7 ther | 
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ther had he policy enough to form a ſuffi- 
cient party in his defence; and he raſhly 
perſiſted in enterprizes which he was un- 
provided of the means to accompliſh. 


Chriſtopher of Bavaria, third of that 


name, inſtructed by the misfortunes of his 


uncle, determined to act in ſuch a manner 
as to obviate all cauſes of diſcontent. He 


complied with every demand requiſite to 
entitle him to a legal exaltation on the 


throne; and rendered himſelf ſo popular, 


that, though he had been at firſt elected 


only by the Danes, he ſoon obtained the 


concurrence of the Swediſh and Norwe- 


gian diets, and ſaw himſelf inveſted with 


the poſſeſſion of the three kingdoms with= 


out any effuſion of blood. 

His reign was remarkably mild and pa- 
cific, He exerted himſelf with great zeal 
in regulating civil and commercial mat- 
ters. He ſettled a very beneficial connec- 
tion between Denmark and the trading 
cities of the Netherlands. He promoted 
the building and incorporating of towns, 

and granted them numerous privileges for 


the advancement of bufineſs. Copenha- 


gen, 
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gen, in particular, was greatly enlarged 


in his time, and under his auſpices. 


He had, however, a fault too common 
with all the Daniſh monarchs who poſ- 
ſeſſed the crown of Sweden. He could 
not avoid betraying a partiality to the 
Danes, which proved highly offenſive to 


the Swedes. But ſtill he had ſenſe and ſa- 


gacity enough to keep within bounds ; 
and was always careful not to invade any 
of their privileges. He behaved, in ſhort, 


with ſo much diſcretion as not to afford 


to cither of the two nations, any reaſon 
to accuſe him of deviating ſrom the ſtipu- 
lations mutually agreed on between him 
and his ſubjects, before his acceſſion to 
the crown. 

He gave a remarkable proof of his pru- 


dence in theſe reſpects. On his marriage 
with a princeſs of the houſe of Branden- 


burg, 2 number of German noblemen 


accompanied her into Denmark. Many 


of them obtained preferments at the court 


of Chriſtopher, whoſe countrymen they 


were. This gave great offence to the Da- 


niſn and Swedith nobility : and occaſioned 
| s | much 


OF DENMARK: 
much murmuring and diſfatisfaction. The 
king, who was ſincerely defirous of living 


in perfect harmony with his ſubjects, could 


not help recalling to his mind, on this 
occaſion, how greatly the depoſition of his 


| predeceſſor Eric had been owing to his 


predilection to foreigners. At the ſame 
time, the benignity of his diſpoſition made 
him reluctant to diſpoſſeſs ſo many per- 
ſons of their employments, of whoſe at- 
tachment he was well convinced. How- 
ever, the duty he was under to his people 
preponderated. He had the wiſdom and 


fortitude to overcome his inclinations. - 


He afſembled his countrymen, and laid 


before them the neceſſity of complying 


with the wiſhes of his ſubjets ; who de- 
manded no more than the obſervance of 
the promiſes he had made to them, and 
which were the price of the crown they 
had thought proper to ſet on his head. 


He made them ſenſible, that his ſubjects 
had the cleareſt right to expect an acquieſ- 
cence, and that a refuſal would certainly 


involve both him and them in manifeſt 
danger. 


In 
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In conſequence of this frank and inge- 


nuous repreſentation of the caſe, his coun- 


trymen ſubmitted chearfully to a reſigna- 
tion of their poſts; and the king gene- 
rouſly made them all the compenſation 
he was able out of his private purſe. 


Such was the character and conduct of | 


Chriſtopher ; a prince, who, though not | 
endowed with thoſe ſhining talents that 
attract the admiration of the world, knew 
how to maintain himſelf in the eſteem of 
his ſubje&s, and to procure the peace and 
proſperity of the kingdom of which they 
had elected him ſovereign. 

On the deceaſe of Chriſtopher, the 
Danes made an offer of their crown to 


Adolphus, duke of Sleſwic and Holſtein : 
a prince of great capacity and merit, and 
nearly allied to the royal family of Den- 


mark. Two motives induced the Danes 
to adopt this meaſure. The one was the 
certainty of placing a deſerving prince on 
the throne; the other was the proſpect 
of reuniting the two duchies of Sleſwic 


and Holftein to the crown of Denmark. 
But his moderation was ſo uncommon, that 


"— ” he 
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he preferred the quiet and eaſe of his peo- 
ple to his own perſonal grandeur; and 
with a magnanimity and difintereſtedneſs | 
that did him more honour than any dia- 


dem, he recommended to their choice 


his nephew Chriftian, fon to Theodoric 


earl of Oldenburg, a young prince of the 


W moſt promiſing expectations, and every 
way fit to be raiſed to the royal dignity. 
= This advice had its effect; and the houſe 


of Oldenburgh owed its exaltation on the 


2 Daniſh throne, to the recommendation 
of the laſt ears of the er of Hol- 


ſtein. | 
The firſt 8 of Chriſtian's admini- 


ſtration was to reſcue out of the hands of 


the Swedes the Iſle of Gothland, which 
they had ſeized, in order to revenge them- 


ſelves on the Danes, for not concurring 


with them in an election of Charles Ca- 
nutſon, a Swediſh nobleman of great birth 
and riches, to the throne of the three 
kingdoms. 

The partizans of Charles were very nu- 


merous in Sweden, and he was ſo vigor- 
ouſly ſeconded, that he reſolved to in- 
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vade Norway, where he met with little 
reſiſtance, and was ſolemnly crowned. 
Chriſtian, however, did not remain a 
tame ſpectator of theſe proceedings. He 
had many adherents in Sweden, by whoſe 
means he greatly embarraſſed the mea- 
ſures of Charles. The impetuous diſpo- 
ſition of this latter could not brook the 
oppoſition he met with from ſuch as he 
thought had no right to refuſe him their 

* obedience. This led him to exerciſe ſome 
ſeverities which made him very unpo- 
pular. 

But that ſtep which chiefly contributed 

to the ruin of his affairs, was the ſe— 

| queſtration of thoſe church-lands that 
were held by illegal titles; and the prohi- 
bition of religious foundations; both of 


them very ſalutary meaſures in themſelves, 


and highly conducive to the benefit of the 


realm; but totally repugnant to his own 


intereſt, and unreaſonable at the time they 


were attempted. 

The clergy had, as 1 e 
been treated by Margaret with the pro- 
foundeſt deference. They brd ever ſince 
| „„ been 
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been highly conſidered by the court of 


Denmark. This was a maxim ſtrongly 
| recommended by that celebrated queen, 
The practice of it had been found the 
wiſeſt policy by the Daniſh miniſtries. 

It had always made the Swediſh clergy 
their faſt friends, while the reft of the 


Swedes were at open variance with them. 


| On this occaſion, the whole body of 


ecclefiaſtics throughout Sweden united 


WJ againſt Charles. The archbiſhop of Up- 
| Gal folemnly convened them in his ca- 


thedral; where throwing off his cano— 


nical habit, he put on a ſuit of armour, 
and graſping a ſword and ſhield, he de- 
clared, in preſence of the whole afſembly, 
hat he would never lay down his arms 


until he had dethroned Charles. Such 


was the eccleſiaſtical ſpirit, of that age, 
Unhappily for Charles,. 


in policy nor 


military ſkill. He exerted himſelf with 
ſo much activity and ſpirit, that he ſur- 
priſed and defeated Charles, who fled to 
Stockholm : from whence, on ſeeing him- 
W ſelf cloſely beſieged, and in danger of 
| E 4 falling 


; this reſolute 
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falling into the hands of the enemy, he 
made his eſcape out of the kingdom. 
Upon his expulſion, Chriſtian was, by 
means of the archbiſhop, with whom he 
elected king of 
Sweden, and ſhortly after of Norway. | 
Notwithſtanding the cauſes of the mis. 
' fortunes of his competitor Charles were 
obvious, Chriſtian fell into the ſame er- 
rors that had been ſo fatal to him. He 


was privately leagued, 


differed with the archbiſhop of Upfal, 


whoſe aſſiſtance had placed him on the L 
He even ſeized upon his perſon, 
and ſent him priſoner to Denmark. The 
conſequence was an immediate revolt, in : 
favour of Charles, headed by the biſhop 
of Stregnes, a man not inferiour i in con- 
duct and intrepidity to his uncle, the 5 

He attacked Chriſ- 

tian with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, | 


throne. | 


archbiſhop of Upſal. 


that he was forced to abandon Sweden, 


and retire into Denmark. 


Convinced by experience of the abſo- 
lute neceflity of treating the clergy with 
the utmoſt condeſcenſion, he determined 


to be. nn to the archbiſhop. " He 


re- 


©. es CCC ad ae 


.. 
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releaſed him from confinement, ſhewed 
him all kind of reſpect, and omitted no- 


| thing to atone for the harſh uſage he had 


met with, The archbiſhop, on his ſide, 


promiſed to forget what was was paſt, 
and engaged very ſpeedily to reinſtate 


Chriftian. He returned into Sweden, 


where he levied a numerous army, and 
= gave battle to Charles, who was vanquiſhed 
ö and taken priſoner. The conqueror forced 
him to abdicate formally the crown, and 
2 afterwards confined him in a caſtle in 


Finland. 


Chriſtian, however, reaped little advan- 
tage from theſe ſucceſſes. There {till 
ſubſiſted in Sweden a ſtrong party againſt 
the Danes; and the archbiſhop himſelf . 


did not expreſs the ſame zeal as heretofore 


for the Daniſh cauſe, owing to the re- 


membrance of his former impriſonment. 
After the death of this prelate, which 


happened not long after, Charles was re- 


called, and died, at laſt, in poſſeſſion of 
the throne; though his authority was re- 
duced almoſt to o nothing. 
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Daniſh ſubjects. 
that could contribute to their honour and 


REVOLUTIONS 
On his demiſe, the Swedes placed his 
nephew Steno Sture at the head of affairs, 


with the title of adminiſtrator, and de- 
termined to refuſe further obedience to 


the ſovereigns of Denmark. Chriſtian 
made divers attempts to recover Sweden; 
but they all miſcarried. The truth was, 
that his conteſt with Gherard, his elder 
brother, who had large pretenſions upon 
him in Holſtein, and was ftrongly ſup- 


ported, drew his attention too much off 


to that quarter, and did not allow him 


ſufficient leiſure and opportunities to pro- 
ſecute his deſigns on Sweden. 


The adminiſtration of Chriſtian in Den- 
mark, was perfectly ſatisfactory to his 
He neglected nothing 


welfare. Induſtry and commerce greatly 
increaſed during his reign, and the ma- 
ritime power of Denmark became for- 
midable to all its neighbours. He was 


particularly zealous in rewarding perſons 


of merit, in all profeſſions; and in pro- 
moting to dignities in- church and ſtate, 


none but individuals of avowed capacity. 


His 
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His charity was particularly remarkable. 


He afforded the readieſt and moſt com- 
paſſionate relief to all that were indigent 
or laboured under bodily afflictions. Al- 


lowing for ſome failings of no great im- 
portance, he was, on the Whole, an ex- 
cellent prince. He was truly beloved by 


55 


his ſubjects. He was reſpected even by 


his enemies the Swedes; who, towards 


the cloſe of his reign, began to entertain 


= milder thoughts concerning his pretenſions 


to their crown, and gave him hopes of a 


future election in favour of his ſon. In 


ſhort, the teſtimony formerly borne to his 


worth, by his uncle Adolphus of Hol- 
ſtein, was confirmed by the whole tenor 


of his life, and his memory is held in due 
veneration to this day. 


On the demiſe of Chris 1 his 


ſon, was elected by the unanimous ſuf- 
frages of the Danes, and Norwegians. The 


Swedes refuſing to concur with them, 


John reſolved to force them to it by the 
terror of his arms; but was diſſuaded by 
the advice of his mother, Dorothea, a 


princeſs of great wiſdom and moderation ; 
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who engaged him to turn his thoughts to 
Denmark alone, and wait a more auſpi- 
cious opportunity to purſue his claim to 
Sweden. 

In purſuance of this ien he employed 


the beginning of his reign in ſettling mat- 


ters at home. He acquitted the debts of 
his father Chriſtian with the utmoſt ho- 
nour and generoſity. He redeemed all 
the crown lands that ſtill remained alien- 
ated. He framed a repartition of taxes, 
which, by its equitableneſs and propriety, 
brought in very conſiderable ſums, with- 
out proving burthenſome. He had alſo 
occaſion to manifeſt the humanity of his 
diſpoſition, in conſequence of a famine, 
followed by a contagion, both which 
were very fatal to Denmark ; and during 
the continuance of which, his liberality 
and ſolicitude for the diſtreſt, quiet him 


great popularity. 


In the mean time, the affairs of Sweden 


were not forgotten. Though John ab- 


ſtained from hoſtilities, he was very ac- 
tive in proſecuting his intereſt in that 
kingdom. * Aae as formerly, re- 

. tained 
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tained their attachment to Denmark ; 


and many of the grandees were its well- 
wiſhers. But he had to deal with a rival 


of activity and valour, and who was 
ſtrongly ſupported by the majority of the 


lower claſſes, who bore a violent hatred to 
the natives of Denmark. 


This rival was Steno Sture, who had 


already ſignalized himſelf by his long 
and ſucceſsful oppoſition to Chriſtian. 


He was, during a conſiderable ſpace of 


time, no leſs fortunate againſt his ſon, 
Finding the diviſions among his country- 


men diſabled him from acting in a bold 


open manner, he was obliged to tempo- 
rize, and have recourſe to diſſimulation. 
He found means to amuſe John by fre- 
quent promiſes to terminate things accord- 
ing to his wiſhes, and prevented him, by 
this method, from carrying them to EX= 
Og. | 


At length, the Daniſh monarch de- 


termined to refer his cauſe to the deciſion 


of the ſword. He had long been pre- | 


paring himſelf to this intent, He had 


entertained a large correſpondence with 


the 
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the Swediſh nobility and clergy. Theſe, 


in particular, exerted themſelves ſo effec- 
tually, that they obliged the adminiſtrator 


to convoke a diet, at which it was re- 


ſolved, by the plurality of ſuffrages, that 
a congreſs of the three nations ſhould 
meet at Calmar. At this meeting, John 
was recognized ſovereign of the three 
kingdoms, to the great mortification of 
Steno; who nevertheleſs continued to 
make head againſt the Daniſh party. 
John, ſenfible of the ability of his 
rival, made many efforts to overpower 
him by dint of numbers. He engaged 
the Ruſſians, a barbarous, but a fierce and 
potent nation, to attack him in Finland, 
while he himſelf, at the head of all the 
forces of Denmark, aſſailed him in the 
heart of Sweden. The adminiſtrator's 
party was not able to withſtand ſuch nu- 
merous and formidable enemies. Afﬀter a 
brave, but ineffectual reſiſtance, he was 


compelled to yield to fo ſuperiour an 
adverſary. 


The fortune of Denmark preponderated 
every where, The Dalecarlians, in this 
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perilous ſituation of their country, aſ- 
ſembled in a large body, and aſſaulted the 
Daniſh army with ſuch fury, that the 
iſſue of the battle long remained doubtful. 
Happily for John, his troops conſiſted of 


men regularly trained to war, which about 


this time, was beginning to be a ſcience 


much more complex and difficult to at- 


tain than during the foregoing rude ages. 


He had in his pay ſeveral officers and 


commanders of great ſkill and experience. 
To theſe were owing the advantages of 
that deciſive day. After a long and bloody 
ſtruggle, wherein the Danes were great 
ſufferers, valour was at laſt forced to give 
way to military diſcipline. The Dale- 
carlians, in ſpite of every effort that bra- 
very could ſuggeſt, were repulſed with 


30 


: prodigious ſlaughter; and John made him- 


ſelf maſter of Stockholm, where he was 
ſolemnly crowned king of Sweden. 

It is recorded, highly to his honour, 
that in this ſummit of his proſperity, 
ſome of his courtiers adviſed him to rid 


himſelf of thoſe Swediſh grandees he had 


now in his power, who had ſo long, and 


o 
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ſo violently, oppoſed him. But John re- 
jected this barbarous advice, with a mag- 
nanimity worthy of his fortune and dig- 


nity, and continued to ag, as he had be- 


gun, with mildneſs and clemency to all 
parties; 

As it 1s difficult, liowaver in the ful- 
neſs of victory, wholly to reſtrain the na- 
tural eagerneſs for further triumphs, | John 
was hurried away by the torrent of his 
ſucceſſes, into an enterprize that coſt him 


very dear. The Dithmarſans, a people 


inhabiting 2 ſmall diſtrict in that part of 
Holſtein which faces the Weſtern ocean, 
had, during ſeveral ages, lived in perfect 


independency. They formed a common- 


wealth ; and, united by the love of free- 


dom, they had maintained themſelves in 


this ſituation againſt all aggreſſors. Chriſ- 


tian I. had already propoſed to himſelf the 


reduction of them; and, according to the 


ſtrange notions of thoſe times, he looked 
upon himſelf as authorized to make a 


conqueſt of them, after having obtained 
the permiſſion of the emperor F rederick 


III. to whom he had repreſented them 
= as 
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| as a ſet of lawleſs, unruly people, trouble- 


ſome to all their neighbours. 

ln virtue of this imperial licence, John 

reſolved to annex that country to his do- 
minions, and invaded it with one of the 
beſt appointed armies that Denmark had 

ever ſent into the field. But his ambition 


61 


met with the juſteſt chaſtiſement. Ani- 
mated by deſpair, and reſolved to periſh 


in the cauſe of their liberty, this handful 
of people exerted themſelves with fo 
much vigour and conduct, that the Daniſh 


army was totally deſtroyed, and the king 


 himſclf cſcaped with much difficulty. 


Another conſequence of this fatal ex- 
pedition was, that a revolution of affairs 


enſued in Sweden and Norway. Steno 


Sture, who had long been watching for 
an opportunity of reinſtating himſelf, was 


too provident to negle& ſo favourable a a 


one as the preſent. The ill ſucceſs of 
John was like a ſignal to all the friends 
of the depoſed adminiſtrator. They re- 
paired to him from all quarters; pro- 


claimed him in his former title; and 
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were joined by a . majority in Nor- 
way. 

To add to theſe loses, Steno found 
means to conclude an alliance with the 
hanſe towns, and to ſeize upon Stock- 


holm; where queen Chriſtina, conſort 
to John, a princeſs of the electoral houſe 


of Saxony, fell into his hands, after 
making a very brave defence. 

In the mean time, John diſpatched bis 
ſon Chriſtian, with a powerful armament, | 
to reduce Norway. This young prince 
was very ſucceſsful. He forced the Nor- 
wegians to return to the obedience of 


Denmark, but tarniſhed the glory he had 


acquired, by the cruelties he committed 


in that unhappy kingdom. He alſo gained 
ſeveral advantages in Sweden; but till 
accompanied with further proofs of the 
barbarity of his diſpoſition, Neverthelels 
Steno, aſſiſted by his allies, gave much 
embarraſſnent to John. He had reco- 


vered almoſt all the places in Sweden held 


by the Danes; and was preparing to im- 
prove his ſucceſſes, when death put an 
end 


R EVOLUTION Ss a 
end to his exploits, and to the fears of 
Jobn on account of this formidable rival. 

But ſtill the Swedes, however defirous 
of peace, were not inclined to receive a 
king from Denmark. They elected an- 
other adminiſtrator. The perſon thus 

choſen was Suante Sture, related to his 
predeceſſor, and no ways inferiour to him 
in courage and abilities. It was in vain | 
that John had recourſe to the authority 
of the imperial court, which had the pre- 
ſumption to declare the Swedes rebels, 
and to enjoin them obedience to the king 
of Denmark. Suante connected himſelf 
ſo cloſely with the hanſe towns, and made 
them ſo ſenſible of the expediency of op- 
poſing the maritime ſtrength of Den- 
mark, and of preventing its increaſe, that 
theſe commercial ſtates, jealous of a power 
that threatened an abſolute dominion over 
the Baltic, eſpouſed the cauſe of Sweden 
with the utmoſt ardour. 

In the courſe of theſe hoſtilities, much 
damage was reciprocally done between 
Denmark and the hanſe towns, Lubeck 
eſpecially ; which, as the principal of 
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them, and neareſt to Denmark, ſtood fore- 


moſt in the quarrel. But things were, 
on the whole, ſo equally balanced, that, 
notwithſtanding the naval ſtrength of the 


Danes, all they could do was to maintain 
their ſuperiority at ſea, without being 


able to make any conſiderable impreflion 


on the maritime affairs of their enemies, 
the hanſe towns, whoſe circumſpection 


and activity in the proſecution of their 
trade, ſtill eluded the vigilance of the 
Daniſh ſquadrons. 

The death of Suante Sture, which hay 


pened in the midſt of theſe diſturbances, 


made no alteration in favour of Denmark, 
The Daniſh faction, confiſting chiefly of 


the clergy, was not able to prevent the 


ſuffrages of the Swediſh diet from falling 
on Steno, fon to Suante. Though not 
equal to his father, yet he was a man of 


great ſpitrit and reſolution ; | and as he 
had good counſellors, and diſcretion 
enough to follow their advice, he ſup- 


ported the honour of his country with 


firmneſs and dignity. - 
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john did not long ſurvive the admi- 


A | niftrator Suante. He died greatly re- 


gretted by his ſubjects, over whom he 
had ruled with a gentleneſs and ſagacity 


that made them inſenſible of the cala- 


mities that were the natural conſequences 
= of the wars he was ſo frequently engaged 
in. No prince could ſhew more folic 
tude in their behalf than John. He was 
minutely inquiſitive into the cauſes of 
abundance and ſcarcity, and employed 
himſelf, on all occations, to prevent, or 
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1 relieve the public diſtreſſes. He was 


© ſincerely pious ; and a great favourer of 


men of virtue, and good character. He 
= was particularly fond of perſons of emi- 
nence for their knowledge and literature. 
He employed them preferably to all others, 


in affairs of ſtate ; gave them the freeſt 


acceſs to his perſon; entertained them at 
his table, and provided for them with 
great munificence. In a word, he was a 


prince of great bravery, wiſdom, and hu- 


manity. His reign was glorious to him 


ſelf and happy to his people. He was 
no leſs zealous for their domeſtic proſ- 
FUL . | perity 
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perity than for the ſucceſs of his under. 
takings abroad. He found means to re- 


concile both theſe purſuits, and pro- 


cured uninterrupted ſecurity and plenty at 


home, while, at the ſame time, he raiſed 


the power of Denmark to a high degree, 
and left it in a condition to command the 
reſpect of all its neighbours. 
_, Chriſtian II. ſucceeded his father John. 
He was a prince of a paſſionate and fe- 
rocious temper: full of pride and haugh- 


W « 
ſition; implacable in his enmity, and 
carrying his reſentment to the moſt dread- 
ful extremities. Inheriting the pretenſions 
of his family to the crown of Sweden, | ; 
he prepared to aſſert them with that vio- BW x 
lence and impetuoſity which characteriſed | q 
all his actions. He wanted neither cou- 1 

rage nor {kill in the management of af- t 
fairs, and his vigilance and activity were tl 
indefatigable. But his ambition had no- þ 
thing of that heroiſm that ſo often throws a, 
a luſtre on the moſt unjuſt undertakings. WM c: 
It was accompanied with an auſterity and p 


unfeelingneſs that ſhewed him prompted 
* 8 by 
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by the mere luſt of power and thirſt of 


revenge. 
In order to pave the way to his de- 


ſigns on Sweden, he ſtrengthened him- 
= {lf with the alliance of the moſt con- 


: fiderable princes in the north of Ger- 
many ; and ſought the friendſhip of the 


I houſe of Auſtria, whoſe influence was 
beginning to be felt throughout all Eu- 


: rope. He conducted himſelf with ſo much 


| | addreſs as to obtain in marriage the prin- 
- WE ces Ifabella, filter to the heir of all the 


F Auſtrian dominions, afterwards the fa- 
mous emperor Charles V. Proud of theſe 


9 high connexions, Chriſtian now ſet him- 


ſelf to make. good his claims in Sweden, 
He won over to his intereſt the archbiſhop 


Jof Upſal; who, at the head of the clergy, | 
| laboured to ruin the adminiſtrator. But 


this latter was reſolutely ſupported. by 


the ſtates of the kingdom; and reduced 


his antagoniſt to very great ſtraits. He 
defeated a large body of Danes that were 


come to his aſſiſtance, and deprived that 


prelate of his dignity. 


F 2 ; Chriſ- 
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_ Chriſtian, exaſperated at the ill ſucceſs 
of his party, determined to uſe every me- 
thod to wreak his vengeance on the 
Swedes. He wrought ſo powerfully at 
the court of Rome, by his intrigues, and F 
by the credit of the houſe of Auſtria, 
that a ſentence of excommunication was 

fulminated againſt the adminiſtrator, and 

the ſenate of Sweden; and the king of 
Denmark was thereby commiſſioned to 
put it in execution, and to force the 
| Swedes to pay due obedience to it. 


Fortified with this ſpiritual authority, 
Chriſtian entered Sweden at the head of 


a numerous army; and after committing - 
the moſt barbarous exceſſes, laid ſiege to. 10 
Stockholm. But he was very vigorouſly 8 
attacked by the adminiitrator, and forced - 
to betake himſelf to his fleet, which re- 4 
maining long windbound, he ſuffered fo 
much through want of proviſions, that 
he was obliged to ſet on foot a treaty with 
the adminiſtrator, under pretence of an 
inclination to terminate all differences, 
but only with a view to gain means, by 
a truce, to ſupply himſelf with neceſſaries. 
5 He 
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He propoſed, | at the ſame time, a con- 
ference with him, and even offered to 


come himſelf to Stockholm. But as ſoon 
as he had received the proper hoſtages 

| for the ſecurity of his perſon, he treated 
them as priſoners, and carried them away 


to Denmark, where ſome of them cred 


through ill uſage. 


This violation of public faith ren- 
dered Chriſtian fo odious in Sweden, that 
his adherents were ſhortly reduced to a 


very ſmall number; and that, even in 
Denmark, he began to perceive a back- 


wardneſs to ſecond him in his operations 
2gainſt the Swedes. He was, neverthe- 
leſs, ſo violently inflamed with the de- 
fire of becoming maſter of that kingdom, 
that he reſolved on making greater efforts 
than ever for that purpoſe. So paſſionately 
was he bent on this deſign, that, without 
regarding the manifeſt danger he would 


incur by diſobliging the court of Rome, 
of whoſe countenance he ſtood ſo much 


in need, and had already ſo much availed 
himſelf, he ſeized on the large ſums of 


money which had been collected by. a le- 


„„ gate 
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cate of the Roman ſee, deputed into the | 
northern parts of Europe, to levy taxes on 
the credulity of the people by the fale of 
indulgences. | 
Having, by theſe means, and the e 
| pliming of new impolts in Denmark, re. 
pleniſhed his coffers, he raiſed a very pow- 
erful army, of which he gave the com- 
mand to Otho Crumpin, an officer of ex- 
traordinary reputation, who entered Swe- 
519. den, where he was met by Steno, who 
gave him battle with his uſual courage, 
bat received a mortal wound in the heat 
of the action. The Swedes, nevertheleſs, 
made an obſtinate defence, but were at 
lat entirely routed, and a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter was made of them. This proved a 
decifive victory. Crumpin met with no 
further reſiſtance. He penetrated into the 
heart of Sweden, where the conſternation 
was ſo great that he found no difficulty 
in forcing the unfortunate people to ac- 
knowledge Chriſtian for their ſovereign. 
This may be. conſidered as one of the 
moſt critical epochas in the hiſtory of 
Europe. Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
| way 
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way were now ſubjected to one maſter; 
who was intimately connected with the 
emperor Charles V. Had the Daniſh mo- 


| I narch acted with prudence and mode- 
a ration, it is highly probable that Sweden, 


harraſſed with perpetual wars, and wearied 
out with a fruitleſs reſiſtance, would have 
tamely ſubmitted to the Daniſh yoke; in 
which caſe, the ties of intereſt would 


have co- operated with thoſe of relation- 


= ſhip, and effected a permanent union be- 
= tween thoſe two princes and their de- 
ſcendents. So powerful an alliance would 


| have proved of the moſt alarming con- 


ſequence to the whole Germanic body, 
and indeed to all Europe. The houſe of 
Auſtria was already poſſeſſed of more 
power than was conſiſtent with the ge- 
neral ſafety .of Chriſtendom. By the 
weight which the aſſiſtance of ſo potent a 


monarchy as that of the three northern 
crowns would have thrown into the ſcale, 


its power would have been irreſiſtible. 
What happened in the following century 
ſeems to put this beyond all doubt; when 
the union between the Spaniſh and Ger- 
| | F 4 man 
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man branches was too potent for the many 
confederacies formed againſt them, and 
would have given laws to all the empire, 
had not that power taken the field againſt 
them, which would, in all likelihood, 
have proved their faſteſt friend, had the 
union of Calmar remained in full force. 

But the temper of Chriſtian was too 1 


{angvinary to ſuffer him to enjoy his good 


fortune with any degree of moderation. 
On receiving the news of the great ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, the firſt ideas that oc- 
curred to his mind were thoſe of blood 


and revenge. He was abetted in this 
gloomy, inexorable diſpoſition, --by the 


concurrence of ſome of his principal cour- 
tiers, whom a congeniality of ſentiments 


| had exalted to his intimacy, or whom ſer- 
vility had made pliable to his humour. But 


the perſon who chiefly inttigated him to the 
fatal meaſures he ſo often embraced, was his 


favourite Sigebrita, a woman, who, without 


the recommendation of thoſe charms that 


uſually captivate mankind, and even with- 


out youth, had gained an aſcendency over 
him that was the more ſurprizing, as he 
was 


. 
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was naturally one of the moſt ungovern- 


able and impatient of men. | 
With this woman, and her afſocivtes he 
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conſulted in what manner he ſhould act | 


in his new acquired kingdom. Purſuant 
to the plan they had agreed upon, he re- 
paired to Stockholm, where he was 
crowned ; and where, by an affectation of 


clemency and affability, he drew together 


the whole nobility of Sweden, When he 


E found this unhappy body of men in his 
power, to lull them into greater ſecurity 


1820. 


he invited them to a ſumptuous feaſt; 


where, by his behaviour, he ſeemed to 
have forgotten all animoſity, and to be 


W heartily deſirous of a perfect and fincere 
W reconciliation on each fide. 


But theſe flattering appearances ſoon 


vaniſhed. Two days had paſſed in mirth 


and diverſions: but, on the third, a com- 
plaint was brought before Chriſtian, by 


the archbiſhop of Upſal, accuſing the ſe- 
nators, and the nobility of Sweden, of 


having unlawfully. deprived ham of his 


dignity. and ſeized the poſſeſſions annexed 


to that ſee. Chriſtian had previouſly re- 
ſolved 
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ſolved that no mercy ſhould be ſhewn to 


any man that had ever oppoſed him, and 
that was of ſufficient conſideration to 
give a weight to any future oppoſition. 


The perſons accuſed were the chief of the 


whole Swediſh nation. This was the 
very circumſtance moſt agreeable to him; 
as he hoped and propoſed by their de- . 
ſtruction, to put it infallibly out of the 
power of Sweden ever again to throw off 
the yoke. He did not chuſe, however, 


to proceed againſt them on account of 


their reſiſtance to his perſon; as it would -| 


have been contrary to the very condition 
on which he had been ſolemnly recognized, 
N which was an amneſty and general oblivion 


of all acts of hoſtility. TW”, 

Another pretence was * e which, 
however groundleſs and abſurd, he had 
the audaciouſneſs to employ as juſtifiable. 
This was the puniſhment they had in- 
flited on the archbiſhop, in perſiſting to 
treat him as a delinquent, and depriving 
him of his ecclefiaſtical dignities, in defi- 


ance to the injunctions of the court of Rome. 
In thoſe ages of ignorance, ſuch an aQ 


Was 
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was a crime of the deepeſt die. The bull 
which had been iſſued againſt the admi- 
niſtrator, and the ſenate, empowered 
Chriſtian to treat them as obſtinate he- 
retics, ſevered from the boſom and pro- 


tection of the church, and deſerving of 
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the ſevereſt chaſtiſements. This, in the 


language of thoſe times, implied no leſs 
= than death, attended with every circum- 
: ſtance that could make it terrible. 

: In order to obſerve the forms pre- 
ſcribed in ſuch caſes, Chriſtian, pre- 
tending that he was no principal in this 
affair, referred it to the deciſion of the pre- 
lates whom the pope had commiſhoned 
for that purpoſe ; reſerving to himſelf the 
execution of their judgment on the mat- 
ter. The ſenate and nobility of Sweden 
were, in conſequence, arraigned before a 


tribunal compoſed of -Daniſh ecclefiaſtics ; 


who, according to their commiſſion, pro- 
ceeded againſt them as heretics and rebels 


to the decrees of the holy ſee, for having 


depoſed the archbiſhop of Upſal, and re- 
fuſed to reinſtate him, in contempt of the 
excommunication pronounced againſt them 

| | in 
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in caſe of diſobedience. They were, ac- 


cordingly, found guilty, and ſentence of 
death was paſſed upon them. 


Chriſtian, without remorſe, ordered 


them all, without exception, to be ex- 


ecuted. This was immediately performed 
in the great market- place at Stockholm, 


The number of thoſe who ſuffered amount- 


ed to up war ds of a hundred. Put the bar- 


barity of Chriſtian was not content with 


this horrid tacrifice of the moſt illuſtrious 
blood in the realm. In order to extirpate, 
if poſſible,” all that might remain of a 
rank above the vulgar, he let. looſe his 
foldiers upon the inhabitants of Stock- 
holm. They broke into the houſes of the 


principal burghers, murdering all that fell 


in their Way, and committing every * 

of outrage and cruelty. 
Chriſtian, by this general ah a 

the chief perſons in Sweden, thinking 


himſelf ſecure againtt all future rebellions, 


acted with a  deſpotiſm that knew no 


| bounds. He loaded the Swedes with all 


kind of oppreſſions. He abandoned them 
to the difcretion of his officers and ſoldiers, 
| who 
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who or allowed to rangeatlarge through- 


cout the kingdom, and to plunder and de- 


ſtroy as they thought proper. 


Satiated with blood and vengeance, he 


now returned to Denmark. He was fo 
elated with his proſperity, that he quite 


8 forgot the mutability of fortune. He 
gave himſelf up to the ſavageneſs of his 
nature; and behaved with fo little re- 


ſtraint, that he became an object of ter- 
ror equally to his ſubjects and to his 
enemies. 

In the mean time, notwithſtanding his 
inhuman precautions, all was not quiet in 


Sweden. He had not ſo fully ſucceeded 


there in his views of deſtruction, but 
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that ſome patriots remained who had _ 


eſcaped the maſſacre of Stockholm, and 
were waiting for an opportunity to vindi- 
cate the cauſe of their country. - Guſtavus 

Vaſa was the principal among them. He 
was the ſon of Eric, a nobleman and ſe- 
nator of the primeſt rank, who was the 


| firſt victim that fell in that terrible but- 


chery. Animated with the deſire of re- 
venging the death of his father, and of 
teſ- 
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reſcuing his countrymen from the tyranny 
of Chriſtian, he defied all dangers: in- 
flexible in the determination of executing 


his deſign or of periſhing. He was now 
in the flower of his age, full of ſtrength 


and courage, and of that uncommon frame 


of mind and body that fits men for great 


undertakings; circumſpectful and cautious, 
yet quick and active in the higheſt degree; 
ſeeking and improving every opportunity 


with a foreſight and vigilance which no- 


thing could eſcape. 

No man in Sweden gave Chriſtian more 
anxiety than Guſtavus. He had ſet a large 
price on his head, and his whole at- 
tention was employed in ſearching out 
the place of this young nobleman's con- 
cealment. He was at this calamitous pe- 


tiod, hidden in the bottom of the mines 

of Dalecarlia; meditating in what man- 
ner he ſhould enter on the arduous plan 
he had formed for the deliverance of his 


country. Here he tarried in daily expec- 
tation that the barbarous government of 


Chriſtian would exaſperate the R and | 
become intolerable. 


His 
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His hopes were not deceived. The 
ſubſtitutes of Chriſtian acted in a manner 
ſo conformable to the example he had 
ſet them, that in a little time things grew 

ripe for a general inſurrection. Guſtavus 


ſeized the critical hour when a large num- 


ber of the country people were aſſembled... 

= He appeared in the midſt of them. He 
& laid before them the deplorable fituation 
olf their country, with that natural force 

and eloquence which truth and conviction 
inſpire. The whole multitude inflamed 
to the higheſt pitch of wrath and fury, 
came immediately into his views. A ſe- 
lect body of the ſtouteſt and moſt cou- 
rageous was inſtantly formed ; at the head 
of which Guſtavus began his operations 
without delay. He led them to the neareſt 
S Daniſh garriſon, which he ſurprized and 
| cut to pieces. Encouraged by this firſt 
ſucceſs, great numbers of the Swedes 


joined him from all parts. Fortune ſtill 


attended him; and he acted with fo much 


conduct, that in a ſhort time he found 
himſelf in a condition to bid defiance to 


his enemies, and to indulge. in the brighteſt. 
8 er hopes 
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hopes of a ſpeedy reſtoration of the i in 
— and liberty of Sweden. 
Chriſtian was equally ſurpriſed and in- 
cenſed at theſe unexpected tidings. But 
his proſperity was beginning to decline, 
and he had too many difficulties to en- 
counter at home to think of turning his 
attention to foreign concerns. His ſub- 
jects in Denmark had long beheld, with 
a jealous eye, the frequent ſtretches of 
undue authority, of which he was ſo no- 
toriouſly guilty. He had, indeed, from 
the beginning of his reign, demeaned 
himſelf in. the moſt lawleſs, unwarrant- 
able manner on numberleſs occaſions. He 
had eſtabliſhed a variety of impoſts with- 
out the concurrence of the ftates : he 
had ſeized on the property of individuals, 
in virtue of his own will and pleaſure: 
he had wantonly put to death ſome indi- 
viduals of great rank, without any legal 
proceſs, and in ſpite of the repreſentations 
of his whole court. There ſeemed no 
end of his violence and his exceſſes : they 
were extended to all ranks and orders of 
men indiſcriminately. 


He 
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He had even the boldneſs to attack the 


clergy. The doctrine of Luther was be- 
pinning at this time to ſpread itſelf very 


5 faſt in Germany. The tenets of that re- 


ſolute reformer were very acceptable to a 
prince of the avaricious temper of Chriſ- 
tian. He thirſted after the immenſe poſ- 
: ſeſſions of his clergy, and was glad of an 
: occaſion to lay claim to them. He openly, 
5 therefore, favoured the opinions of Lu- 


ther, and ventured, in conſequence, on 


ba light pretences to ſequeſtrate ſeveral church 
lands, and to treat the Daniſh clergy 
with the- utmoſt RY and con- 


tem pt. 


0 by his ſubjects without any other reſiſt- 
ance than complaints and remonſtrances. 
He had, beſides, taken very effectual pre- 


cautions to ſecure himſelf againſt their 


, oppoſition. He had raiſed a large army, 
gs compoſed moſtly of foreigners of all coun- 
tries. It was chiefly with theſe he had 


overcome the Swedes. His adminiſtration 
in Denmark was become ſo unpopular, 


Vol. I. G | that 


While Chriſtian” 8 ati were proſper- 
ous, his injuſtice and oppreſſion were borne 
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loſt all preſence of mind. He was ſtill 
maſter of a conſiderable body of forces; 


in his power. But, with all theſe advan- 
tages remaining, he choſe to withdraw 


throne. In N of this puſilla- 
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that the Danes themſelves were very un- 


willing to enter into his ſervice. But the | 
moment they faw his power was on the 


wane, and that his enemies began to pre- | 
vail, they loudly expreſſed their diſcon- Mt : 
tent and indignation at his behaviour. 
He ſtill continued, however, his uſual 


courſe of enormities, ſporting, in a man- 
ner, with the lives and fortunes of his 
ſubjects. At length, their patience was 
exhauſted ; an univerſal conſpiracy was 
formed againſt him, and he was ſolemnly 
—— by an unanimous decree of the 


Chriſtian, in 4550 reverſe of n 


he had a large fleet; Norway, and the 
iſle of Zealand, though diſaffected, were 
full of his garriſons; Copenhagen eſpe⸗ 
cially, a place of great ſtrength, was wholly 
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from his kingdom, without making the 
leaſt effort to maintain himſelf on the 
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nimous | 


0 crown. 
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nimous determination, he embarked with 
his family, and with all he treaſure he 


: could collect, and repaired to his brother- 


in-law, the emperor, from whoſe aſ- 


| fftance and protection he vainly flat- 


tered himſelf with a reſtoration to His 


Thus — the reign of Chriſtian It. 


os a prince whoſe character has been ſuf- | 
W kcicntly drawn by the recital of his ac- 
- tions. At his acceſſion, all ſeemed to pro- 
2 miſe him a conſtant courſe of proſperity. 
He inherited a rich and powerful king- 
dom. He was reſpedted by his own ſub- 
5 jects. He was dreaded by the Swedes. 


He was on good terms with all his other 


W neighbours, The hanſe towns, on whom 
Sweden chiefly relied, were deſirous of 
continuing in peace with him. With the 


houſe of Auſtria he had made an honour- 


able and uſeful alliance. The eourt of 
Rome was highly favourable to his pre- 
W tenſions. With all this partiality of for- 
tune on his fide, and even with many 
| ſerviceable qualities, Chriſtian became one 
of the moſt unfortunate, as well as one of 
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the worſt princes we read of in hiſtory, 
Avarice and inhumanity were at the bot- 
tom of all his defigns. They defeated the 
purpoſe of all his ſucceſſes. The more 
he grew powerful, the leſs he appeared 
worthy of his proſperity : and every ad- 
ditional advantage only enabled him to 
render himſelf more deteſted. Thus, by 
a ſeries of crimes of which there is, hap- 

pily for mankind, but few inſtances in 3 
modern times, he became an object of 
terror, hatred, and abomination to all peo- i 
ple: and fell from the height where his 
birth and fortune had placed him, loaded 
with the execration of his own, and of 
all ſucceeding ages, Which have done him 
no more than ſtrict juſtice in ſtyling him 
the Nero of the North. 

Previous to the depoſition of Chriſtian, 5 
the heads of the Daniſh nation bad cat 
their eyes on Frederick, his uncle, duke 
of FHolſtein; a prince of a mild and peace. 
able diſpoſition. They acquainted him] 
ſecretly with their deſigns, and found no] 
difficulty in convincing him of the ne- 
ceſſity to deprive of the regal power 4 

. | prince 
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prince who abuſed it ſo ſcandalouſly as 
Chriſtian. 

On the flight of this latter, F 3 


was proclaimed his ſucceſſor, by the peo- 
ple of Jutland; who had led the way in 


2 renouncing allegiance to Chriſtian. | Co- 


penhagen ſtill held out for him: but the 


new monarch immediately laid ſiege to 


that city, and obliged it to ſurrender : 


after which the remainder of Denmark, 


together with Norway, ſubmitted to him; 


5 and he was, in a general diet, formally 
: acknowledged verein of both king- 5 
= doms. 

; In the mean time, Gull, was carry- | 
ing all before him in Sweden. He had 


reduced the Daniſh party to ſuch an ex- 


-| tremity, that, after wreſting from them 
; all their fortreſſes and ſtrong holds, he 
vas now beſieging Stockholm, the only 
place remaining in their hands. The 


Swedes, full of admiration and gratitude 


for the great ſervices he had done his coun- 
try, had unanimouſly elected him their 
king. This event, together with the im- 


poſſibility of receiving any ſuccours from 


G 3 Den- 
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Denmark, induced the garriſon to deliver 


that city into his poſſeſſion. Thus Guſ— 
tavus tound e e maſter of 
Sweden. | 


There arofe, however, a freſh preten- 


der to his crown in the perſan of Fre- 


derick of Denmark; who, although a 


prince of great moderation, was ſtimy- 


lated by the active and enterprizing among 
his courtiers, not to drop his pretenſions 


to that kingdom. But the chief pro- 
moter of them was the archbiſhop of 
Upſal. This wicked man had co-operated 5 
with Chriſtian in all the enormities he 5 
had been guilty of in Sweden. He had 
openly abetted the maſſacre of Stock- 


Holm; if, indeed, it was not owing to his 


inſtigation. He certainly was the princi- 
pal acceffary to it by the accuſation he pre- 
ferred againit the ſenate. He was one of 


thoſe men who in the purſuit of their de- 


ſigns regard not the means they employ, 


and have hardened themſelves into an in- 
ſenſtbility for all the miſchiefs they may 


occafion. Driven out of Sweden by the 


 Jucceſſes of . he had taken re- 


fuge 
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| fuge in Denmark, where he exerted him- 


ſelf to nouriſh the enmity ſubſiſting be- 
tween both nations. He was perpetually 
repreſenting to Frederick, that it was in 


cumbent on him to aſſert with vigour the 


claims tranſmitted to him by his prede- 


= ceſſors. That notwithſtanding Guſtavus 


had ſeated himſelf on the throne, yet it 
would be far from impracticable to bring 
about another revolution, provided it was 
attempted with a dua ſpirit. That the 


= the Swediſh clergy, though obliged to 


diſſemble at preſent, was well affected to 
Denmark: and waited but the firſt op- 
portunity to declare themſelves in its fa- 
vour. That their power alone was equal 
to chat of the nobility and gentry, and 


that if they were well ſeconded he would 


find them a match for both. 
Through theſe, and the like arguments, 


that artful prelate prevailed upon Fre- 


derick to enter the liſts againſt Guſtavus. 
The firſt ſtep taken by the Daniſh mo- 
narch, was to be ſolemnly crowned king 
of Sweden, by the archbiſhop: a ce- 
remony that only ſerved to render him ri- 
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diculous, and to irritate Guſtavus; who 
ſent him word that he wore his crown 


at the point of his ſword; and that if 
Frederick was ambitious of wearing it, he 
ſhould come and take it from him, and 


not ſeek it at the hands of prieſts. Fre- 


derick, however, diſpatched an ambaſſa- 
dor to Sweden, in order to complain to 


the diet of their infraction of the treaty 
of Calmar, by the elevation of Guſtavus, 
But the Swedes treated his claims with 
contempt and indignation ; and to con— 


' vince him how little they valued them, 


they took the opportunity of his preſence, 


unanimouſly to vote the archbiſhop, and 


every adherent and abettor of Frederick, a 
traitor to the realm. 

The ambaſſador returned to his maſter; 
and ſoon made him ſenſible that it was 
no longer time to propoſe a reduction of 
Sweden, which was now governed by a 
monarch whora it was much more his 
intereſt to live on good terms with, than 
to provoke by needleſs efforts to dethrone 


him. This produced an intercourſe be- 


tween the two monarchs of a more ami- 
1 cable 
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cable tendency. They were both ſoon 
apprized of the expediency of coming to 
an agreement. Chriſtian, though an exile, 


was at the court of the emperor Charles 


his brother-in-law, whoſe power and in- 


tereſt was fully ſufficient to reſtore him, if 


his enemies were diſunited. 
But an accident happened which, at 


that ſeaſon, prevented an accommodation. 


The iſle of Gothland was in the hands of 
Norbi, a Daniſh officer; who, ſince the 
revolt of Denmark againſt Chriſtian, had 
governed it as his own property. He was 
a bold and enterprizing man, and pro- 
poſed to himſelf no leſs than abſolute in- 
dependency. His conduct, however, ren- 
dered him exceſſively obnoxious. He not 
only carried on himſelf, and openly en- 


couraged his people in committing pi- 
5 racy, but he countenanced and protected 


all the pirates in the Baltic Sea. Guſ- 
tavus, in order to ſecure the trade of Swe- 


den, ſent a body of troops againſt the 


iſland: which he reclaimed as a depen- 
dency of the crown of Sweden. Norbi, 


Judging. himſelf unable to withſtand the 
Swedes, 
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Swedes, offered to reſign the iſland to 


Frederick, who very readily came into his 
propoſal. This created a jealouſy between 
him and Guſtavus, who highly reſented 
his interfering in that affair. After much 
altercation, the fear that Chriſtian ſhould 
avail himſelf of theſe diſputes, induced 
both monarchs to terminate them, by con- 


fenting that each ſhould retain poſſeſſion of 


what he held. 

They were not deceived in their appre- 
henſions from Chriſtian. He had long 
been meditating an invaſion of Denmark; 
and had now collected a large body of 


troops, with which he ſet fail from Flan- 


ders, where he had, during ſome time, 
reſided. He made a deſcent in Norway, 
and marched towards the frontiers of 


Sweden, in hopes of an inſurrection among 


the diſaffected part of the nation, a large 
proportion of which was greatly incenſed 
at Guſtavus, on account of his having 
embraced and introduced Lutheraniſm into 
the kingdom. But the vigilance of this 


prince eluded all his efforts on that quar- 


ter; and Frederick, on his fide, ſent a 
fleet 
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OF DENMARK. 
fleet and army in queſt of him. Thus 
preſt on both hands, Chriſtian was, after 


a fruitleſs reſiſtance, obliged to ſurrender 
himſelf to the Daniſh generals, who con- 
| ducted him to Denmark, where he was 
kept in confinement the remainder of his 
life. 


Delivered from this enemy, Frederick 
had leiſure to attend to religious matters, 
which now occupied the minds of his 
ſubjects beyond any other concerns. A 
prodigious reformation in them had been 
effected through the countenance and pro- 


| tection the doctrines of Luther had met 


with in Germany. His opinions had 
ſpread themſelves into Denmark, and 


were highly favoured by Frederick. But 


the Daniſh clergy, who dreaded the eſtab- 


liſhment of a perſuaſion that would, of 
courſe, deprive them of their riches, op- 


poſed it with all their might. They 


could not, however, ſtop its progreſs. 


The generality of the people came gra- 
dually into the ſentiments of the re- 
formers, 


is 
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To obviate the ill effects of the animo- 
ſities ſubſiſting between both parties, the 
king called a diet. Here he openly profeſſed 
his adherence to Lutheraniſm : and it 
Was enacted that a full toleration ſhould 
be allowed to the profeſſors of either re- 
ligion. This gave the finiſhing blow to 
the Romiſh perſuaſion in Denmark. The 
biſhops and their partiſans, being re- 
ſtrained from perſecuting the Proteſtant 
preachers, theſe exerted themſelves with 
ſo much warmth and afiiduity, that, in a 
little time, they made a multitude of pro- 
ſelytes ; and Frederick, who was very 
_ zealous in their cauſe, had the ſatisfaction 
he had long and earneſtly defired, of ſee- 
ing his kingdom freed from the juriſdiction 

of the court of Rome. | 
When this event, and the ſhare Fre- 
derick had in it, is confidered, it is no 
ways ſurprizing that his memory has been 
blackened by the adherents to popery : 
but, when religious prejudices are ſet 
aſide, they cannot diſown the general can- 
dour and moderation of his character. It 
is plain, from all his actions, that he ſin- 
1 - | cerely 
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cerely ſought the peace and happineſs of 


his ſubjets. He had the wiſdom to diſ- 


cover the impropriety of involving them 
in pernicious diſputes with their neigh- 
bours the Swedes, on account of his fa- 
mily pretenſions to the ſovereighty of that 
nation. His declining to inforce them, 
was the moſt falutary meaſure of his reign. 


It was to his fatal obſtinacy in aſſerting 


them, that Chriſtian IT. principally owed 
his misfortunes. It was by the ſame er- 


ror in politics, his other predeceſſors on - 


the Daniſh throne had reigned with fo 
much uneaſineſs and diſquietude. Den- 
mark, while this bloody quarrel ſub- 
fiſted in full vigour, never enjoyed any 
permanent repoſe, and was perpetually 


drained of its ſubſtance to ſupport it. 


Had Frederick, therefore, done no tnore 
than put an end to this deſtructive con- 
tention, he deſerved the higheſt acknow- 


ledgment from the Danes. He rendered 


them a ſervice of which they ſtood in the 
moſt abſolute need. Had he acted other- 
ways, he would, in all probability, have 
brought them into the greateſt danger, if 
. | „ 
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not to inevitable ruin. Sweden, the 
hanſe towns, and Chriſtian, ſupported by 
the houſe of Auſtria, would have proved 
too many enemies for them to cope with, 
and with theſe. they would infallibly have 
had to encounter. Chriſtian, in order to 
recover Denmark, would have made any 
conceſſions to Guſtavus, The hanſe towns 
had too many motives to dread the mari- 
time aggrandizement of Nenmark, not to 
afford their aſſiſtance in raiſing it a rival 
in the Baltic; and Charles V. was too 
ambitious to refuſe his aid to a prince, 


who, if reſtored, might have proved ſuch 


a check to the norton princes of et 
many. 


On the demiſe * . ee 


was thrown into great confuſion. The 
Romiſh party, awed by his power and po- 
licy, began to move every where; and to 
entertain hopes of repoſſeſſing itſelf of 
its former authority. A diet being ſum- 
moned, in order to proceed to the elec- 


tion of a king, the biſhops, and their ad- 


herents, found means to defer it. Had 
they been able to ſecure a majority 


of 
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of votes, their choice would have fallen 
upon John, the ſecond ſon of Frederick. 
But the ' nobility, and the other orders, 
were averſe to it: and would have choſen 
chriſtian, the eldeſt, a prince of proper 
age and qualities to govern. But there 
lay a material objection againſt him on the 
part of the Romiſh clergy. He was a 
Proteſtant ; and ſeemed as determined a 
foe to popery as his father had been. 
This, of courſe, drew upon him a ſen- 
tence of perpetual excluſion from the 
throne. Againſt this, however, the re- 
formed party proteſted. In conſequence 
of theſe altercations, nothing relative to 
the ſucceſſion was decided by the diet. 

In the mean time, the enemies of Den- 
mark took this opportunity to ſtir up com- 
motions in that country, and to form 
ſchemes for its detriment. Lubec, the 
principal of the hanſe towns, had raiſed 
itſelf by commerce to ſuch conſideration, 
that it was now become, in a manner, 
the metropolis of that famous aſſociation. 
Its motions directed thoſe of all the reſt ; 
and from this circumſtance it was en- 


abled 
2 
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abled to act the part of a powerful friend, 
or of a formidable enemy. Such a ſitu- 
ation had ſo elated the regency of that 
City, that it more than once forgot from 
whence its grandeur aroſe, and quitted 
the character of merchants, for that of 
warriors; in which they were not always 
ſucceſsful. Denmark had often reduced 
them to great diſtreſs; and had it not 


been the intereſt of the neighbouring 
powers to preſerve its independency, that 


proud city would more than once have 
fallen into the hands of the Danes. 
At this period, however, it imagined 


itſelf in a condition to give laws to Den- 


turbances that were now harraſſing that 


kingdom, inſpired the regency with a re- 


ſolution to make an advantage of them. 


It ſeems their deſign was totally to alter 


things in Denmark and Sweden. They 
projected nothing leſs than a reſtoration 
of Chriſtian II. in both kingdoms. They 
doubted not the conſequences of this 
would be a renewal of the hoſtilities that 


had fo long harraſſed both theſe realms, 


and 
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and of the civil feuds that would, in that 
caſe, naturally take place in Sweden, as 
heretofore. Thus, while both thoſe na- 
tions were involved afreſh in their old 
quarrel, Lubec would have had it in its 
power to-engroſs the whole trade of the 
Baltic; and by aſſiſting alternately the 
weaker of the two, would have found 
means to eterniſe the conteſt between 
them. 2h 

Such appears to have been the ultimate 
views of the regency of Lubec. They 
exerted themſelves with great vigour in 
the proſecution of this bold deſign. By 
pretending to replace Chriſtian II. on the 
Daniſh throne, they drew over a number 
of the diſaffected in that nation, eſpecially 
the whole remnant of the Daniſh Roman 
WJ clergy, and their adherents. Chriſtopher, 
; a prince of the houſe of Oldenburg, a 
factious and turbulent man, was placed 


| : at the head of this confederacy in favour 


of Chriſtian. Troll, the depoſed arch- 
5 biſhop of Upſal, of whom {o frequent 
mention has been made, tired of leading 
a life of tranquility, reſolved once more 


Vor. I. H to 
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to take up arms for a prince in whoſe 


cauſe he had been ſo great a ſufferer. 
They began their operations by ſum- 

moning Chriſtian, fon to the late king 

Frederick, to ſet at liberty Chriſtian II. 


whom he kept a cloſe priſoner. On his 


refuſal, they fell upon his duchy of Hol- 
ſtein; but were repulſed by Rantzau, 2 
general of great fame and experience; 
who, after this firſt ſucceſs, marched to 


Lubec, where he defeated the confede- 
rates a ſecond time, and reduced the city 
to great ſtreights. Nevertheleſs, Chriſto- 


pher of Oldenburg, at the head of a large 
fleet and army, invaded the Daniſh do- 
minions. He made himſelf maſter of 
Schonen and Zealand. Copenhagen itſelf 
was forced to ſurrender, and he Proclaimed 
every where Chriſtian II. 

In the mean time the province of Jut- 
land, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable in 


Denmark, determined, in conjunction with 


that of Holſtein, to elect Chriſtian, the 
ſon of Frederick. Guſtavus of Sweden, 
declared in his favour, and repairing ſpee- 
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nen, prevented Chriſtopher of Oldenburg 


from executing on the nobility of that 
province, a deſign fimilar to that which 
Chriſtian II. of Denmark had given the 
example of at Stockholm. This bloody 
minded prince was completely overthrown, 


and loſt the beſt part of his officers and 
army. The forces of Lubec were no leſs 


unſucceſsful in the iſland of Funen ; 
where, encountering with Rantzau, they 
were routed with very great ſlaughter. 
In this laſt action, the archbiſhop Troll 
received a wound which proved mortal, 


and terminated a life which had been 
ſpent in a variety of ſcandalous plots and 


machinations againſt his country. 


In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, Chriſtian 
was ſolemnly crowned king of Denmark. 


This he did in order to ſtrike the greater 
damp into his enemies, and to ſhew them 
how little he was apprehenſi ve of their pre- 


5 vailing gainſt ns nee: 
Beling theſe tranſactions, Charles V. 


whoſe ambitious views extended to every 


part of Europe, bethought of ſetting up 


nnother opponent to the Daniſh monarch, 


His in- 
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inſtead of Chriſtian ; whoſe impriſonment 
was an inſurmountable obſtacle to the 
ſchemes of that emperor. A daughter of 
Chriſtian was married to the elector Pa- 
latine. In conſequence of this alliance, 


Charles determined, if poſſible, to raiſe 


this German prince on the Daniſh throne, 


He openly encouraged and abetted his 


pretenſions to it. But it was now too 
late. Chriſtian had made ſo effectual a 
progreſs in delivering his dominions from 


foreign invaders, that little now remained 
to be recovered. The regency of Lubec, 
ſenſible of the impracticability of the plan 


they had at firſt propoſed, were defirous 
of finiſhing an expenſive and tedious war; 
from which they had derived nothing but 
diſgraces, and which had involved them 
in the moſt imminent danger. They con- 
cluded a peace with Chriſtian, who ac- 


ceded to it the more readily, as he knew 


the reſult of it would neceſſarily be the re- 
duction of Copenhagen, and the entire 
expulſion of Chriſtopher of Oldenburg; 


who began himſelf to aſpire at the Daniſh 


Ac- 


crown, as well as the elector Palatine. 
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Accordingly, as ſoon as Chriſtian had 


cloſely, and ſo vigorouſly preſt Copen- 
hagen, that the garriſon, almoſt periſh- 
ing with famine, and deſtitute ' of all 
hopes of ſuccour, could hold out no longer. 
E Chriſtopher of Oldenburg was forced to 
: open the gates, and commit himſelf to 
5 the mercy of an enemy whom he had ſo 
5 highly offended. But, notwithſtanding 
W this miſchievous prince had been the prin- 
2 cipal author of all the troubles. that had 
po long afflicted Denmark, and endangered 
Chriſtian's title to the crown, that ge- 
nerous monarch pardoned him, together 
with ſeveral others, who had as little rea- 
ſon to expect his clemency ; eſpecially 
George Munter, a leading man in Scho- 
nen, who had been the chief inſtigator of 
the oppolition made againſt him in that 
province, and had been guilty of ſome very 
W odious exceſſes. 

| Chriſtian, having thus overcome all his 
enemies, and firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf on 


Daniſh biſhops to account, for the inve- 
EL teracy 


come to an agreement with Lubes, he ſo 


the throne, it was now his turn to call the 
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teracy they had ſhewn to his perſon, by 


endeavouring to exclude him from the 


ſucceſſion. He was the more emboldened 
to treat them with ſeverity, as Guſtavus, - 
his ally, kept no meaſures with them in 8 
Sweden, In conformity to this prece- 
dent, Chriſtian reſolved to deſtroy all the 


authority and juriſdiction of the biſhops 


and clergy in temporal matters. In this 
he met with the concurrence of the no- 
bility and gentry; who were equally de- 
firous of ſhaking off this heavy yoke. A 
diet was aſſembled for this purpoſe, wherein 
it was determined that all the territorial 


poſſeſſions. and lordſhips annexed to the 


church, ſhould henceforth be veſted in the 
crown. The heads of the clergy . made 
very ſpirited remonſtrances againſt this de- 


cree; but it paſſed in Ry of —_— op- 
poſition. 


In conſequence of this general reſurmp- 
tion of church lands, the Romiſh clergy 
were reduced to a very forlorn condition, 


Their complaints were loud and bitter 


againſt Chriſtian: but that prince, who 
bore them deep reſentment, inſtead of 
2 yielding 
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yielding to their clamours, availed him- 


ſelf of their invectives againſt his perſon 


to mortify them ſtill farther. It cannot 
even be denied that he carried his re- 
venge much too far. The deprivation of 
their riches was certainly a ſufficient pu- 
niſhment for their oppoſing his election 
to the crown : but the king, finding he 
had the majority on his fide, gave them 
no quarter; numbers of them were appre- 
hended and impriſoned, and many of them 
very cruelly treated. 


In order to complete the new ſyſtem of 


eccleſiaſtical aftairs, articles were drawn 
up, which the clergy throughout the whole 
realm were required to ſubſcribe : all that 
refuſed were baniſhed ; this was the caſe 


of great numbers, in whoſe room reformed 


miniſters were ſubſtituted, 

This ſettlement of religious affairs, was 
accompanied with another no leſs agree- 
able to Chriſtian. The kingdom of Nor- 
way, during the commotions in Den- 
mark, had remained under the controul 
of Olaus, archbiſhop of Drontheim. This 


prelate was very powerful, and, in many 
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x reſpects, reſembled the famous primate 


of Sweden, Eric Troll. Like him he 
had reſolved that prince ſhould poſſeſs the 
crown, on whoſe devotion to the clergy 
he could moſt rely. For this reaſon he 
embraced the party of Chriſtian II. and 
next of the elector Palatine. Chriſtian III. 
had ſent deputies to Norway, to exhort 
the ſtates to remain united with Den- 
mark. But the archbiſhop, gained by the 
houſe of Auſtria, ated openly againſt 
that prince. He ſeized his deputies, and 
committed great cruelties on his adhe- 
rents, in expectation of being quickly 
joined by the elector; who promiſed to 5 
ſecond him at the head of a formidable 
fleet and army. But, when he ſaw Den- 
mark entirely reduced under the obedience 
of Chriſtian, and the Romiſh religion 
aboliſhed, he loſt all courage, and offered 
him terms of .accommodation. But the 


Daniſh monarch diſdained treating with a 


man whoſe conduct had rendered him de- 
teſted by his countrymen. He prepared a 
large armament to attack him: this ſo ef- 


fectuall ly ly intimidated the archbiſhop, that, 


giv- 
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giving up all thoughts of reſiſtance, he 
fled, and left Chriſtian in full poſſeſſion 
of Norway. 

Still, however, the reſtleſs ſpirit of the 1542. 

2x emperor Charles V. gave this prince much 
uncaſineſs. Chriſtian II. when he ob- 
tained the ſiſter of Charles in marriage, 
had engaged that, in caſe of failure of 
male iſſue, that prince ſhould ſucceed to 
his dominions. Charles, in conſequence 
of this promiſe, left no method untried 
to pave a way to ſo conſiderable a ſuc- 
ceſſion. That was the motive of his ſup- 
porting the elector Palatine ; whom, had 
he raiſed to that throne, he flattered him- 
ſelf he could govern as his delegate. Theſe 
confiderations contributed ſtrongly to ce- 
ment the union between Frederick and 
Guſtavus, who was equally concerned in 
this affair, and againſt whom the efforts 
of the elector, and the deſigns of the em- 
peror were no leſs directed. 

Frederick, on this . ated the 
part of a faithful ally. He aſſiſted the 
Swediſh monarch with troops and money, 
and highly contributed to the ſuppreſſion 
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REVOLUTIONS 
of ſome very dangerous inſurrections, 
formed by the artifice of their common 
enemies. 

He alſo equipped a large fleet 5 was 
intended to affiſt the operations of Fran- 
cis I. king of France, who had made an 
alliance with the two Northern crowns. 
The object of its deſtination was Flan- 
ders, between which and Denmark very 


fierce hoſtilities were carried on by ſea. 
_ Theſe vigorous meaſures rendered Chriſ- 


tian ſo formidable, that his enemies loſt 


all hopes of carrying their deſigns into 
execution. This brought on a pacification, 
of which they were in great want. The 
Dutch and Flemiſh trade had ſuffered con- 
ſiderably in the courſe of this war. Chtiſ- 
tian, who was maſter of the Baltic, had 
grievouſly obſtructed it; and it was be- 
come neceſſary for the intereſt of the Ne- 
therlands, to put a ſtop to the loſſes the 
merchants were daily meeting with from 
the Daniſh privateers. A treaty of peace 
was made between theſe provinces and 
Denmark; to which Charles V. acceded, 
not long after, for his other dominions. 

Thus 
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Thus ended a long and dangerous con- 


| teſt; wherein the courage, the vigilance, 


the policy of Chriſtian III. were con- 


tinually diſplayed, and procured him equal 
honour and ſucceſs. The remainder of 


his reign was attended with great tran- 
quillity. Notwithſtanding the mortifica- 


tion he received from the meaſures adopted 


in Sweden, be wiſely forbore to involve 
himſelf in diſputes with that people. A 


declaration had been made by the Swediſh 


diet, whereby the crown was ſettled on 


the deſcendents of Guſtavus. This cut 


off all the hopes and pretenfions of the 
houſe of Oldenburg; but Chriſtian was 


10% 


too prudent to tread in the ſteps of thoſe 


Daniſh princes who, by proſecuting the 


conqueſt of that monarchy, had nearly 


ruined their own, He contented himſelf 
with a ſpirited remonſtrance, on this oc- 
caſion, to the Swediſh diet; and, in order 
to ſhew, at the ſame time, that he was 
not to be intimidated from afferting what 
he deemed his right, he directed coins to 
be ſtruck, whereon the arms of Sweden 
were quartered with thoſe of Denmark. 
9 : In- 


= REYOHSUTIONS 
Inſtead of indulging ineffectual reſent- 
ments, Chriſtian was intent upon pro- 
ſecuting the ſolid welfare of his ſubjects. 
Actuated by this laudable motive, he de- 
eided in favour of the cities of the hanſe- 
atic league, a queſtion which aroſe in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates of Denmark. Ex- 
aſperated at the hoſtile part they had taken 
in the late diſputes, many of the mem- 
bers propoſed to exclude them from the 
liberty of trading in the Daniſh domi- 
nions. But the king had too much pe- 
netration not to perceive that ſuch a mea- 
ſure would be wounding Denmark, thro' 
the ſides of its enemies. The ſtates were 
made. duly ſenſible of this truth; it was 
judged moſt adviſeable, therefore, to ab- 
ſtain from a revenge that would recoil 
upon themſelves; and the hanſe towns en- 
joyed a full continuation of their former 
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privileges. 

This judiciouſneſs of du accom- 
panied him to the laſt. He was always 
attentive to ſuch counſels as conduced to 
promote a good underſtanding between all 


parties, and was zealous i in ſuppreſſing the 
| cauſes 
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cauſes of reciprocal animoſity. To this 
it was owing, that, after ſettling the 
peace of his own dominions, he conſtantly 85 
avoided coming to any rupture on ſome 
occafions, which, had he liſtened to am- 
bition, might have been productive of 
great diſputes. This temperance and mo- 
deration won him the affections of his 
ſubjects, and the reſpect of all his neigh- 
bours; and he died with the character of 
a prince who had done honour to the 
choice of the people who had elected him 
their ſovereign. 

On the death of Chriſtian III. his ſon, 
Frederick II.*aſcended the throne, in vir- 
tue of an election made ten years before. 
He had been very carefully educated by 
his father; who availed himſelf of his 
promiſing qualities, and the expectations 
they had raiſed in the public, to ſecure 
him the poſſeſſion of the royal dignity. 
His affection for him was ſuch, that he 
even made him his aſſociate, and had him 
ſolemnly crowned king of Denmark and 
Norway. 


Fre- 
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Frederick did not fruſtrate the hopes = 
_ entertained of him: : 


as ſoon as he found 


himſelf ſole poſſeſſor of the throne, he 


reſolved to ſignalize his acceſſion by ſome 
notable action. 
Sweden and the hanſe towns, he had no 


As he was at peace with 


pretence to ſeek for reputation at their ex- 


pence, and was obliged to look nearer 


home for the gratification of his deſires. 
But as objects of ambition are eaſily 
found, or created, he ſoon diſcovered a 
ſcene whereon to figure in the manner he 
propoſed. 8 . 
The people of the province of Dit- 
marſh, ever fince the terrfble defeat of 
John, king of Denmark, great uncle to 
Frederick II. had enjoyed uninterrupted 


poſſeſſion of their independency. Proud 


of having overthrown the moſt potent 
monarch in the North, their courage in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, and they always 
ſhewed themſelves ſo ready and prepared 
to defend their liberties againſt all in- 


vaders, that for the ſpace of threeſcore 


years they were left in full peace. Doubt- 


leſs the many diſputes wherein the houſe | 
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of Oldenburg had been involved, added 
not a little to their ſecurity. After Chriſ- 
tian III. had effected a general pacification 


throughout Denmark, it was debated, in 
council, whether he ſhould turn his arms 
to that quarter. His brother Adolphus, a 
prince of a hot, impetuous temper, was 
keen for the meaſure. But Chriſtian, in- 
clined to rule over his dominions in peace, 
prevented it from 1 place _— his 
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Adolphus found his 1 Ecedeebek 
more willing to enter into his defigns. 
An army was levied, and a fleet equipped : 
this blocked them up on the ſide of the 


ocean, and cut off all reſources by ſea, 


while they were aſſailed by land, on that 
part of the country that lies towards Ger- 


many. This invaſion was wholly unex- 


pected. Theſe people, however, did not 


recede from that undaunted character they 


They bravely 


had ſo long maintained. 


reſolved to ſtand their ground, and make 


the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. | 
In order to preſerve an appearance of 


juſtice and formality, they were ſummoned 
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N by an Herald, to acknowledge the love? 
reignty of Denmark: their anſwer was 


ſuch as became a free and ſpirited people: 
it was expreſſed in terms full of ſenſe 
and magnanimity, diſproving the pre- 
tenſions of the houſe of Oldenburg, and 


appealing to the king's own conſcience 
for the inequitableneſs of his demands. 


On their refuſal to ſubmit, the Daniſh 


army entered their country, and laid ſiege 


to Meldorp, the capital; which, though 


a place of- no ſtrength, was defended to 


the laſt with the utmoſt valour, and taken 


by ſtorm. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the 
Danes attacked the main body of the 
Ditmarſians. The conflict was very long 


and bloody but, the ſame thing now befel 
the unhappy Ditmarſians, that had be- 


fallen the Dalecarlians i in the famous battle 
againſt the Danes under the walls of 
Stockholm threeſcore years before: their 
intrepidity could not prevail againſt mi- 
litary knowledge and diſcipline. The 


Daniſh army was commanded by a ge- 


neral of the name of Rantzau; a family, 
famous for producing great warriors, and 
| | 0 
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to whoſe talents in the field the houſe of 


Oldenburg was highly indebted for its 
preſent grandeur. Duke Adolphus him- 


felf was a prince of uncommon bravery | 


and ſkill ; he had ſerved in ſeveral Ger- 


man wars, where he had acquired much 
honour and experience. He diſtinguiſhed. 


himſelf on this memorable occaſion in a 


very particular manner: though wounded, 
he till remained in the hotteſt of the fight, 
and thrice rallied his troops, whom the: 
deſperate valour of the enemy had forced 
to give way. After a violent ſtruggle, 


victory declared for the Danes : it was as 


complete and deciſive as they could wiſh. 


The vanquiſhed were obliged to ſue for a 


truce; which was granted them; and ar- 


ticles were, at the ſame time, drawn up, 


to which they were injoined formally to 


declare their ſubmiſſion. As they ſaw 


themſelves unable to make any further 
refiitance, and had no proſpect of relief 


from any other quarter, they conſented to 
the conditions preſcribed by the conquer- 
ors. They ſolemnly paid homage to the 
king of Denmark, as their lawful ſo- 
You IJ. vereign, 
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vereign, and took an oath of perpetual 
fidelity to him and his ſucceſſors. They 
agreed to the payment of a ſum of mo- 
ney, by way of defraying the charges of 
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the war, and to yield the ſame obedience 


as the other ſubjects of Denmark, in the 


contribution of taxes, and other ſervices 
required by government. In order to ſe- 


cure the performance of theſe engage- 
ments, hoſtages were demanded from 


them : they were alſo required to deliver 
up their arms; and to efface, as much. as 
poſſible, the remembrance of their for- 


mer triumphs over the Danes, the reſto- 


ration of the ſtandards, and other military 
trophies, taken from theſe ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of Chriſtian I. was infiſted upon: 
they were fain to comply 12 all theſe 
injunctions. | 
In this manner was deſtroyed the re- 
public of Ditmarſh, Which had ſubſiſted 
upwards of four centuries. F rederick had 
certainly no right to invade and conquer 
it, but that of ſuperiour force. The do- 
nation made of it by a German emperor 


to one of his predeceſſors, was no leſs un- 
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Juſt than the gift of America to the king 
of Spain by the pope. Whatever the fa- 
vourers of Frederick II. may pretend, the 
acquiſition of this territory was not equal 
to the loſs of efteem his memory will 
ſuſtain with the unprejudiced world. 

This reduction of Ditmarſh did not a 
little awaken the attention of his neigh- 


bours. By acting in ſo violent a man- 
ner, he openly avowed his reſolution to 


= cnlarge his dominions, when opportu- 

nities offered: and though ſuch a diſpo- 
fition might be acceptable to his own ſub- 
jets, it was equally diſagreeable and 


alarming to others; to the Swedes in par- 


ticular; who began to ſuſpe&t him of 
harbouring defigns contrary to the com- 
mon intereſt of both kingdoms. 

The great Guſtavus, the reſtorer of the 
Swediſh monarchy, was now dead. He 
had been ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Eric: 
this young prince was delirous of con- 
tinuing the friendly intercourſe that had 


been carried on between Sweden and Den- 
mark to their mutual advantage. But 


Frederick, it ſeems, was tinctured with the 
I : . am- 
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ambition of his predeceſſors reſpecting 
Sweden; which was further heightened 
by the countenance he received from Po- 
land and Ruſſia, both which had offered to 
enter into a league with him againſt that 
kingdom. He came accordingly into that 
meaſure, fo far as to ſupply the Ruſſians 
with a body of troops in their attack upon 
Finland. He allo arreſted the Swediſh 
ambaſſadors, who were on their way to 
Germany ; and ſeized all their diſpatches, 
notwithſtanding the ſafe conduct he had 
granted them through his dominions. 
Theſe proceedings, together with his con- 
ſtant refuſal to drop his pretenſions to 
the crown of Sweden, convinced Eric he 
had all reaſon to expect that Frederick 
would become a moſt dangerous and trou- 
bleſome foe. 
The more to ſtrengthen himſelf in the 
execution of his projects, Frederick was 
careful to make an alliance with Lubec. 
This city was highly provoked at Sweden, 
for having retrenched ſeveral of the pri- 
vileges it had extorted from Guſtavus, at 


a time when he needed the aſſiſtance of 
| its 
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its a That great monarch ku 
however, put the maritime department 
of his kingdom on ſuch a footing, that, 
notwithſtanding the junction of the two 
fteets of Lubec and Denmark, that of 
Sweden engaged and defeated them. 
Eric, however, was till very much in- 
clined to terminate matters amicably. He 
juſtly dreaded the vaſt confederacy formed 
acainſt him. He ſent, therefore, ſome of 
the principal perſons about him to Fre- 
derick, with very advantageous offers. 
But the Daniſh monarch had made ſuch 
ample preparations for war, and thought 
himſelf in ſo ſuperiour a condition to his 
enemy, that he would hearken to none. 
He had reaſon, however, to repent: his 
= cxploits, during the enſuing campaign, 
- terminated in the taking of one town 
= only on the frontiers of Sweden; and Eric 
ſo harraſſed his army, that he was willing, 
the following winter, to alter his conduct, 


and endeavour to procure a peace. Eric 


Was now as averſe to it as Frederick had 
been; but he had equal cauſe for repent- 


ance: his army, though numerous, ef- 
5 fected 
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fected nothing remarkable ; and his fleet 
EnCOuntering with that of Denmark, was 
totally defeated, with the loſs of above 
half the ſhips that compoſed it. 


This event greatly alarmed ſeveral of 


the hanſe towns. Notwithſtanding the al. 
liance of Lubec with Denmark, and the 
influence of that city over the hanſeatic 
league, in general, yet there remained 
ſome who diſapproved of its union with 
that crown, as throwing too great a weight 
into the ſcale againit, Sweden. They re- 


ſolved, thereiore, to aſſiſt the latter, and 


did it ſo effectually, by providing it with 


neceſſaries for the equipment of its fleets, 
that the Swedes ſoon found themſelves 
able to face the Danes at ſea, where 
they gained 2 ſignal victory over them. Bs 


Their fortune was quite different at 


land. Eric, elated with the number. of 


his troops, attacked the Daniſh army, in- 
feriour in ſtrength, but commanded by 


that Rantzau who had conquered the 


Ditmarſians. The Swediſh monarch loſt 
the battle, which indeed was fought with 
great 
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OF DENMARK. 
great fury, and attended with prodigious 
laughter on both ſides. 

The two next campains were equally 
unfavourable to Eric. He was unable to 
face the Danes in the field; and met with 
a very ſevere repulſe in his attempt on 
Norway. That which followed was ſtill 
more fatal. Rantzau, at the head of the 
Danes, penetrated into the heart of Sweden. 
He took and deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable 
towns, and ſpread the alarm as far as Stock - 
holm. Eric, to avenge theſe diſgraces, aſ- 
ſembled a large army, which marched with 


all expedition to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 


the Daniſh general. But this vigilant and 
active commander fell upon it by ſur- 
prize, while he was imagined at a great 
diſtance, and gained an entire victory. 


The Swediſh army loft all its artillery and 
military ſtores, beſides the ſlain and the 


priſoners ; both which, the latter eſpe- 
cially, were very Numerous. 

Incenſed at this defeat, Eric —__ 
the remains of this routed body, t 
which adding ſtrong reinforcements, oy 
ventured another engagement with the 
ES -. = -- CO 
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conqueror ; but with no better ſucceſs, 
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He was completely beaten, and loſt many 
5 of his chief officers, in particular Bielke, 
1 who had commanded the Swediſh army in 
# the preceding unfortunate battle, and Ba- - | 
> nier, anceſtor to the famous captain of 


that name, who, in the ſubſequent cen- 
tury, made ſo ſplendid a figure in the 
Swediſh wars in Germany. They were 
both brave and able officers, though in- 
feriour in military merit to Rantzau. 
Theſe repeated loſſes brought Sweden 
to a very low condition, But what ren- 
dered them fill of worſe conſequence, Was 
the diſunion that prevailed among the 
Swedes. Eric, king of Sweden, was a 
prince of great courage and ſome abili- | 
ties : but his temper was ſo hot and vio- © 
lent that it occaſionally deprived him of 
the uſe of his reaſon. The great Guſtavus, 
his father, dreading the effects of this 
misfortune, had once entertained thoughts 
of ſettling the ſuccefſion on his ſecond 
ſon John, a prince of a cool and temper- 
ate diſpoſition. This excited the jealouſy 
of Eric, who ſeized and mproged his 
- bro- 


OF DENMARK. 
brother, on ſuſpicion of his aiming at the 
crown. John was much more beloved 
than Eric: his adherents roſe in great 
numbers, depoſed Eric, and placed John 
upon the throne. 

Theſe civil diſſenſions, which happened 
during the war with Denmark, contributed 
very much to facilitate the progreſs of 
Frederick's arms in Sweden. They be- 
came, at laſt, ſo formidable, that king 
John, who was but juſt ſeated on his bro- 
ther's throne, fearful leſt any freſh diſtur- 
| bances ſhould weaken his party, conſented 
to a very diſadvantageous peace. He ceded 
to Frederick a number of important places 
in Sweden: he gave up others long con- 
teſted by his predeceſſors: he agreed to 
ſatisfy the city of Lubec in its demands 
on Sweden, many of which were highly 
exorbitant and unreaſonable. In ſhort, 
he hardly refuſed Frederick any requeſt he 
thought proper to make. Had the Daniſh 
monarch been more moderate, he might 
have ended a glorious war by a profitable 
= peace, But as he ſaw that John was de- 
5 ſirous to purchaſe tranquillity at any rate, 


he 


RFO ON 
he reſolved to ſet no limits to his de- 
mands. He inſiſted that the Swediſh mo- 
narch ſhould allow him to quarter the 
arms of Sweden with thoſe of Denmark: 
and John had the weakneſs to aſſent to 
this requiſition. 

But the ſenate of Sweden was | highly 
diſpleaicd with ſo ignominious a treaty, 
and expreſſed its indignation with fo much 
firinneis anc 1pirit, that John was obliged 
to diiavow all that had been done. He 
made other offers to Frederick ; but they 
were angrily refuied, and both parties pre- 
pared for treſh hoſtilities. The Swediſh 
nation was ſo deeply provoked at the ſu- 
periority aſſumed by Frederick, at the 
late treaty, that they came into the views 
of their rulers with uncommon fervour 
and alacrity. Numerous forces were im- 
mediately raiſed, which invaded the pro- 


vince of Schonen, and made themſelves | 


maſters of ſevera] places of conſequence, and 
encountered the enemy on ſeveral occaſions 
with great vigour and ſucceſs. The Danes, 
on their ſide, ated with no leſs courage; 
but, eee they ſuccceded in 

ſome 
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ſome enterprizes, they met with the 


greateſt misfortune that had befallen them 
during the whole courſe of this long and 
terrible war. Their famous Rantzau, the 
moſt accompliſhed and victorious general 


in the North, was ſlain at the ſiege of 1569. 


Wardeberg, a town on the frontiers of 
Sweden. This, at the time, was an ir- 
reparable loſs, as he was conſidered equally 
by the Swedes and Danes as the com- 
pleteſt and moſt expert warrior in either 
kingdom. 3 | 
Frederick, in the mean while, was 
warmly occupied i in deviſing means to diſ- 
treſs Sweden. The large country of Li- 
vonia had long borne with impatience the 
weight of Ruſſia, Poland, and Sweden; 


all which pretended to an exerciſe of ſo- 


vereignty over it. The various claims of 
theſe three nations had produced ſo many 
calamities in this province, that the in- 
habitants, weary of ſeeing themſelves a 


= ſubject of perpetual contention, reſolved 


to uſe the natural right of every free peo- 
ple to chuſe their own rulers. They ac- 


cordingly Ae Magnus, duke of Hol- 


ſtein, 
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ſtein, their ſovereign. He was uncle to 
Frederick, who reſolved to ſupport a 


prince with whom he was ſo intimately 
connected, and between whole dominions 
and his own a federal union ſubſiſted of 
a very uſeful and beneficial nature to both, 
He had another advantage in view: this 
was the diverſion ſuch a meaſure would 


neceſſarily occaſion to the Swediſh arms. 


Full of the expectations which aroſe from 
this proſpect, he eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the duke with all imaginable ardour. He 
ſent an embaſly to the czar, in order to 


obtain his concurrence with the deſire of 
the Livonians. The Ruſſian prince was 
ſo well ſatisfied with the terms offered 


him by the king and the duke, that he 
conſented to the election of the latter, 
who repaired to Moſcow, where he was 


formally recognized king of Livonia, on 
his engaging to pay an annual acknow- 
ledgement to Ruſſia, whoſe aſſiſtance he 


was, at the ſame time, empowered to 


claim againſt all enemies. This latter ar- 


ticle was aimed at Sweden, whoſe troops 


and garriſons in Livonia were immediately 
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OF DENMARK 
attacked by the combined forces of the 
Danes and Ruſſians. John was ſoon con- 
vinced of his inability to oppoſe this con- 
= federacy : he determined, therefore, to re- 
| vive the treaty, his refuſal to ratify which 
had cauſed the renewal of the war. He 
behaved, however, with leſs pliancy than 
formerly, and yielded much leſs than 
was required by Frederick ; who gained 
little more than what he was in poſſeſſion 
of before the breaking out of this tedious 
and deſtructive war; which, in the end, 
proved almoſt equally detrimental to Den- 
mark and to Sweden. 

The addition of Livonia to the do- 
minions of the royal houſe of Denmark, 
had like to have been fatal to Frederick. 
Though his uncle was nominally ſovereign, 
yet the czar ſtill retained a proportion of 
authority that was very heavy and oppref- 
ſive to the inhabitants. Neither indeed 
did the Danes, who acted under the com- 
miſſion of Frederick and his uncle, con- 
duct themſelves with ſufficient diſcretion. 
But, as it ſeldom happens that copartners 
in illegal power long agree; from ill-uſing 
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RETVTOLETIONS 
the natives, the Ruſſian and Danith offi- 
cers differed among themſelves. It was 
evidently the intereſt of Ruſſia and Den- 
mark to remain united, in order to main- 
tain poſſeſſion of Livonia, The Poles 
and Swedes were both ready to ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of expelling them. Yet 
this confideration could not prevent Frede- 
Tick from coming to an almoſt open rupture 
with the czar; who was highly exal- 
perated at the vehemence with which the 
Danith king eſpouſed the cauſe of his of= 
ficers, and threatened, in his turn, to carry 
matters to the utmoſt extremity in ſupport. 
of his own. | 

This altercation continued ſome time 
with ſuch violence, that it was expected 
they would at laſt have decided it in the 
| field. Frederick, however, was made ſen- 
fible how difficult it would be to meet 
the power of Rufſia, on equal terms, at 
ſuch a diſtance from his kingdom. He 
therefore had recourſe to a negociation 
with the czar; and wiſely chole to make 
ſome conceſſion to that Prince, rather than 

| en- 
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enter into a war with ſo potent and ſo 


formidable an adverſary. 


But while the conſciouſneſs of neceſſity 


induced him to yield to the demands of 
Ruſſia, he aſſerted the claims of his crown 
nearer home, in ſuch a ſtrain of authority 


as had never been exerted by any Daniſh 


monarch before Frederick. The paſſage 


through the Sound into the Baltic, had, 


for ſeveral ages, produced a conſiderable 
revenue to the kings of Denmark. A 
prodigious increaſe of trade and navigation 
had reſulted from the many maritime diſ- 
coveries and improvements which the en- 
terprizing ipirit. of the times had been 
perpetually making fince the cloſe of the 
fifteenth century. Denmark had reaped 
great profits by the far more numerous 


quantity of ſhipping that came from all 


parts of Europe into the Baltic. As its 


influence at ſea was, in thoſe days, much 
ſuperiour to what it is at preſent, it was 


able to inforce, by dint of arms, the de- 


mands it thought proper to make on all 


ſhips that failed through the Sound. 


Charles 
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REVOLUTIONS 
Charles V. in the midſt of his power, 
did not chuſe to differ with Denmark on 
that point. He was always very zealous 
for the proſperity of his ſubje&s of the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands, 
in that age the richeſt country in all Eu- 


rope, and the faireſt portion of his inhe- 


ritance. He had his birth and education 
among them ; and it is well known that 
he took particular pleaſure in this part of 
his dominions, refiding there as often as 
his affairs would permit, and favouring 


the inhabitants more than any of his other 


ſubjects. Notwithſtanding . this predilec- 
tion, he never attempted to claim an ex- 
emption in their behalf, from the toll 
exacted on their commercial veſſels that 
paſſed through the Daniſh ſeas. The rea- 


ſon was that Charles knew the marine of 


Denmark to be on a very reſpectable foot- 
ing, and fully able to make good the pre- 
| tenſions of that monarchy. The utmoit 


he did was to ſettle the rates of payment, 


proportionably to the ſize of ſhips, and to 
the value of their cargoes. This agree- 
ment, the terms of which were highly 
; 1 advan- 
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O F DENMARK: 
advantageous to Denmark, ſerved as a : 
precedent to the cbipping of other nations, 
and was the means of bringing large ſums 
into the Daniſh treaſury. | 

When Frederick had terminated his 
long wars with Sweden to his ſatisfaction, 
and had ſtrengthened himſelf by an al- 
liance with Ruſſia, he began to conlider 
in what manner he ſhould now improve 
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protection and advancement of trade was . 
the firſt object that occurred to him. N 
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Since the expulſion of Chriſtian II. and 
the ſettlement of the reformation in Den- 
mark, there had been a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of induſtry, and commercial 
bufineſs throughout the kingdom, not- 
E withſtanding the diſturbances that had in- 
tervened relative to the ſucceſſion to the 1 
crown; if, indeed, theſe very commotions 4 
were not favourable to commercial pur- 9 
fuits, by circulating, every where, a ſpi- 
rit of enterprize and activity. Frederick, 
in the courſe of his wars, had frequent 
occaſions to be convinced of the utility 
of the trading part of his ſubjects. They 
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had often raiſed large ſums for his ſervice; 


and many of his ſucceſſes were due to 


their timely affiſtance. In return, he al- 
ways protected them with great readi- 


nets, and ſtudied their intereſt with much 


zeal and ſincerity. It was at their inſti- 
gation, that he directed the building of 
ſhips for the purpoſes of war, much larger 


than any that had hitherto appeared in the 
North. or indeed in any part of Europe, 
Hence he was enabled to aſſiſt the trade 
of his ſubjects in a very effectual man- 


ner, and to ſecure to them a ſuperiority 1 in 


the neighbouring ſeas that procured them 


a number of advantages in all their com- 


mercial tranſactions. 
His maritime affairs were, at this time, 


in ſo flouriſhing a ſituation, that Frede- 


rick now thought himſelf in a capacity 


to execute a deſign he had long been me- 


ditating. This was to increaſe the duties 


payable for the paſſage of the Sound. 
He did not doubt of an oppoſition to ſuch 
a meaſure ; but he knew, at the ſame time, 


that he had leaſt to apprehend from thoſe 
| who were to be moſt materially affected by 


it. 
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OF DENMARK. 
it. The people of the Netherlands, who, 


of all the Europeans, traded moſt largely 
to the Baltic, were involved in diſputes 


with Spain, which put it abſolutely out 


of their power to engage in any other 
quarrel. 


This was fuch an p a8 Bes 


derick deſired: he availed himſelf of it 


to lay additional taxes on their ſhipping, 
under various pretences. Other nations 


were treated in the ſame manner. Such a 
conduct gave occaſion to remonſtrances 


from the aggrieved parties; but Frede 


rick paid little regard to them. 'England 
itielf could not induce him to alter his 
meaſures. Its marine was not then ſuf- 
ficiently conſiderable to deter him from 
his purpoſe; and the vaſt projects that 


were forming againſt queen Elizabeth by 


Philip II. king of Spain, would not per- 
mit her to aſſert the dignity of her crown 
and kingdom, with her uſual ſpirit and 
reſolution. 

As to the hanſeatic towns, they met 
with ſeverer uſage than any other ſtates. 
As they were members. of the Germanic 
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mark was a dependance of the empire. 


proceeding, that he ſubjected all their 


his royal ſupremacy in his own domi- 


order to obtain a remiſſion of this addi- 


| improve all opportunities to his advantage. 


fence, and took ſuch care to foften, by 
plauſible. arguments, the diſpleaſure of 


to preſetve a good correſpondence, that, 


fuence he had obtained: 


unjuſt as it certainly was, did more to 


REVOLUTIONS 
body, they applied to the imperial court 
for redreſs ; intimating thereby that Den- 


But Frederick was ſo incenſed at this 


ſhipping to the payment of double du— 
ties, as a penalty for the affront offered to 


The conſequence was, that, in 


nions. 


tional grievance, they were obliged to ſub- 
mit, in common with the reſt, to 10 de- 
mands of Frederick. 

n this manner did this poktie prince 


Nevertheleſs, he acted with ſo much pru- 


thoſe princes with whom he was defirous We 


notwithſtanding this undue ſtretch of au- 

thority, he continued as highly refpected 
as before ; and did not loſe any of the 1n- 
it may not 
perhaps be affirmed, that this very action, 
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raiſe him in the opinion of the political 


world, than his abſtaining from it might 


poſibly have done. The generality of 
princes and ſtateſmen being more ſtruck 
with the dexterity, than with the equit- 
ableneſs of each others proceedings, and 
ſhewing an invariable propenſity to eſti- 
mate men according to the ſucceſs of their 
deligns : as ready to praiſe the moſt un- 
warrantable when they ſucceed, as to 
blame the moſt praiſe worthy when they 
miſcarry. | 

No Danith monarch ever met with more 
honourable proofs of the confideration 
he was held in abroad. His court was 
conſtantly filled with deputations from 


foreign ſtates, eſpecially from Germany, 


where he was looked upon as the prin- 
cipal protector of the Lutheran commu- 
nion; againſt which many ſecret machi- 
nations were framing by the Romiſh party. 
Frederick very judiciouſly availed himſelf 
of the deference paid to him on ſo many 
accounts, to encreaſe and ſtrengthen his 
influence. He had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing it ſo 1 and extenſively eſtabliſhed, 
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as to be deemed the umpire of the whole 


North; and to be conſulted on affairs of 


the utmoſt importance, not only to Den- 
raark, but to all his neighbours ; moſt of 
whom teſtified, on frequent occaſions, by 
their adherence to his countels, how much 


they valued his abilities. 


He perſiſted in this Readineſs and for- 


 vitude of conduct to the laſt; and the 
cloſe of his reign was marked by the ſame 


vigour and fpirit as the beginning. His 


reputation augmented, accordingly, with 


his years; and he was deſervedly viewed 
in the light of one of the wiſeſt monarchs 
in Europe. He received, in conſequence, 
various tokens of the great perſonal re- 


ſpect that was borne him by foreign po- 


tentates. Elizabeth of England, who 
was certainly an able judge of merit, al- 
ways mentioned him in terms full of 
eſteem ; and ſhewed of what importance 
ſhe thought him, by ſending him the Or- 
der of the Garter, accompanied with a 


ſplendid embaſſy : both of them proots 
bow high he ſtood in the opinion of this 


celebrated queen; who Was equally an 
: | | cco- 
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and the management of her expences. 
Another proof of the rank he held in 
the judgment of the European nations, 
is that the miniſtry of Scotland, intent on 
5 marrying their young king in a manner 
ſuitable to his high expectations, caſt their 
eyes on Frederick, as the moſt conſider- 
able of all the Proteſtant princes abroad; 
and the moſt worthy, for that reaſon, of 
a family alliance with a prince who was 
to be one of the 3 monarchs i in the 
world. | 


The reign of Frederick II. may be ac- 
E annals of Denmark, through the flouriſh- 


ceſs that almoſt conſtantly attended the 
king's enterprizes abroad. The ſecurity 
enjoyed by his ſubjects, encouraged them 
to the proſecution of many uſeful under- 
takings; and they lived in a ſituation of 
domeſtic proſperity which had not a long 
time been experienced in Denmark. Fre- 
derick was never backward in promoting 
whatever tended to. the public welfare. 
K 4 = He 


r 
8 

1 
Pe 


economiſt in the diſpenſation of honours, 


counted the moſt fortunate of any in the 


ing ſtate of things at home, and the ſuc-. 
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ſiderable 


curious and uſeful knowledge, and pre- 
ferring many perſons of ingenuity to places 


REVOLUTEONS 
He was of a very generous difpolition, 
and always willing to encourage and re- 
ward individuals of remarkable merit in | 
whatever Capacity they might excell. To 
this it was owing that he had excellent 
officers in his army and navy, both which 
were on as regular and reſpectable a foot- 
ing as any at that time. He was no leis 
Rad of order and magnificence about his 
perſon; his court was the. moſt ſplendid 
in all the North: neither ſhould it be 
forgotten that he patroniſed literature in 
a very liberal manner, beſtowing con- 
ſums for the advancement of 


of honour and profit. To complete his 
happineſs, he died in the full poſſeſſion 


of the good will and attachment of his 
poople, and in the midſt of a long ſettled 
tranquillity, that afforded the well found- 


ed proſpect of a very conſiderable du- 
ration. 

No king of Denmark ever > el f 
the throne with greater applauſe than 


Chriſtian * The Danes had conceived 


a de- 
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A tend rooted affection for the hed: of 
Oldenburg ; and, though at liberty to 
ele a king from what country and fa- 
mily they thought proper, io well were 
they ſatisfied with the adminiſtration of 
thoſe princes, that they entertained no 
ideas of altering the tucceſfion in favour 
of any other line, Hence, though Chriſ- 
tian was hardly out of his infancy, he 
was acknowledged and proclaimed king 
with the unanimous conſent and Joy 
both of the Danes and Norwegians. | 

At his acceflion to the crown, Den- 
mark and its dependencies formed a very 
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large and powerful ſtate. Beſides Den- 
mark, properly ſo called, conſiſting of 
the provinces that compoſe the great pe- 
ninſula of Jutland, with the adjacent 
iſlands, he was maſter of the pacious and 
fertile countries of Schonen, Bieking, 
Halland and Bahus, lying on the ſouthern 
and the weſtern ſides of Sweden, into 
which they opened an eaſy entrance in 
time of war. Together with all Nor- 
way, he poſſeſſed the extenſive province 
of Jemwptiand, fituated on the North of 
Dale- 
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Dalecarlia, by which means he com- 
manded a free paſſage into thoſe parts ot 


Sweden that lie on the Gulph of Both- 
nia, | 1 
The minority of Chriſtian was at- 


tended with uninterrupted peace. Sweden 


was torn with inteſtine diſſenſions that 


prevented it from turning its attention 


abroad; Ruſſia and Poland were in the 
ſame condition; and from Germany 


Denmark had nothing to apprehend, as it 
counted among its ſureſt friends all the 


Proteſtant princes in the empire. In this 
happy fituation Denmark remained up- 
wards of twenty years, from the deceaſe 
of Frederick II. During this fortunate 
period, the Daniſh nation had ample op- 
portunities to make all- manner of im- 
provements at home, and to become rich 
and thriving. It was in this peaceable 
part of his reign that Chriſtian employed 


his leiſure in the cultivation of his mind, 


and in acquiring a variety of information 


both by ſtudy and travel. He made un- 
common proficiency in whatever he un- 
Gertook of this nature, and was univer- 


ſally 


temper. His reſentment was ſuch, that 


OF DENMARK. 


as any. in that age. 
The firit quarrel he was engaged in was 


with Charles IX. king of Sweden, who 
had diſpoſſeſſed of the crown his nephew 


Sigiſmund, ſon of John, already mention- 


ed. He was a bold and active prince, 


full of ambition, and eagerly defirous of 


regaining from Denmark what the mis— 


fortunes of the times had obliged his 


brother John to part with. His conduct 


relative to Chriſtian was ſo preſuming and 


offenſive, that from reciprocal complaints 
they ſoon proceeded to hoſtilities. 
Calmar was the firſt place where Chriſ- 
tian eſſayed his arms. He beſieged and 
took it after a vigorous defence; but his 
generals were not ſo ſucceſsful, They 
were attacked by Charles and defeated. 
Chriſtian, however, ſoon repaired this loſs 


by various advantages both on ſea and land. 
The Swediſh monarch, who had hitherto 


met with a conſtant courſe of proſperity, 
throughout his whole life, was ſo affected 
by this reverſe of fortune, that he loſt all 


be 
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he ſent a challenge to Chriſtian, defying 
him in the moſt furious language to a 
finzle combat. Chriſtian, whoſe perſonal 
courage was unqueſtionable, treated the 
behaviour of Charles with the utmoſt 
| feorn. He gave him to underſtand that 
his conduct was dictated by want of for- 
titude to bear diſappointments, and not 
by the ſpirit that ought to govern a king. 
Charles, whoſe health had already been 
long declining, was ſo chagrined at the 
ſtile of ſuperiority which the Daniſh mo- 
narch uſed on this occaſion, that it ſeemed 
to add to his illneſs, and he died ſhortly 

after, leaving the crown to his ſon. 
This new rival to Chriſtian was Guſta- 
vus Adolphus: a prince born to fix the 
deſtiny of ſtates and kingdoms, and to 
change the face of Europe. The very firſt 
| beginnings of this hero ſoon convinced 
Chriſtian that he had to deal with a much 
more formidable enemy than before. He 
retook from the Danes all they had won 
from his father, and had not the deſigns 
of Ruſſia called the chief of his attention 
elſewhere, he would, in all probability, 
: - have 
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OF DENMARK. 
have reduced the Danes to great extre- 
mities. Chriſtian availed himſelf of this 
diverſion to carry on the war upon more 
equa) terms. It was at length concluded 
by the interpoſition of James I. king of 
England, his brother-in-law. But -the 
conditions were no longer dictated: by 
Denmark with that loftineſs it had aſ- 
ſumed in the reign of Frederick II. Swe- 
den was now on quite another footing : 
and it was owing to the moderation of 
Guſtavus that an honourable * Was 
granted to Denmark. 1 415 


In order to defray the charges of his 
war with Sweden, Chriftian had, accord- 


mg to a very unjuſt and impolitic pre- 


cedent, raiſed the duties impoſed on the 
| ſhipping that paſſed through the Sound. 
The Dutch, who were the principal ſuf- 
ferers, made very ipirited remonftrances 
againſt this meaſure, and demanded fmme- 
diate redreſs. They had now emerged from 
the difficulties that had ſurrounded them at 
their firſt throwing off the yoke of Spain, 
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and their marine was become ſo power- 


_ that it was not to be expected they 
would 
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REVOLUTIONS 
would ſubmit to the pleaſure of the Da- 
niſh court, as they had done formerly. 

Spain was glad of this altercation be- 
tween them and a prince who was yet 
conſidered as the firſt potentate in the 
North. It hoped, by fomenting the 
quarrel, to be able to chaſtiſe and reduce 
thoſe rebellious ſubjects as it ſtyled them. 
With this view the Spaniſh emiſſaries 
found means to exaſperate Chriſtian againſt 
them to ſuch a degree, that he concluded 
a treaty with Philip III. then on the 
throne of Spain; whereby they mutually 
agreed to proceed to open hoſtilities againſt 
the Dutch. [7 | 
But theſe were ſo far from being diſmay- 
ed, that they ſent Chriſtian a very reſo- 
lute notification of their intent to perſiſt in 
their demands, and to aſſert them, if neceſ- 
ſary, by force of arms, if expoſtulations 
proved ineffectual. The hanſe towns joined 
themſelves to the Dutch on this emer- 
gency; and the naval preparations made 
by both, eſpecially the latter, appeared ſo 
formidable, that Chriſtian altered his de- 
terminations, and conſented to ſettle the 
matter 
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OF DEN MAR K. 
matter amicably, by relaxing from his for- 
mer requifitions. | 


He had too much wiſdom to engage in 


S 2 conteſt with a people from whom ſo 
much more might be gained through 
peace than war; and he did not chuſe 


to give any interruption to the many com- 


mercial purſuits his own people were now 
employed in. Theſe might have ſuffered 
greatly from the obſtructions that would 
have undoubtedly been thrown in their 


way by a nation whoſe navigation extended 


to every quarter of the globe, and whoſe 
power at ſea was increaſed to ſuch a 


height, that it was become a terror to 


its former ſovereigns, the kings of Spain, 
not only in their American and Aſiatic 


dominions, but even on their own coaſts in 


Europe, and in the very fight of their own 
harbours, _ 

Delivered from the danger into which 
this altercation with Holland had thrown 
him, Chriſtian was now at liberty to re- 
ſume the ſchemes he had in view for the 
aggrandizement of his power, and the en- 
riching of his dominions. For this pur- 
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RERYOTHTELONS 
pole he inſtituted an Eaſt India Company, 
in imitation of thoſe which had been 
eſtabliſhed in England and in Holland, 
He opened allo an aſylum in his kingdom 
to the Proteſtants of Germany, violently 
perſecuted by the bigotry of the houſe 


of Auſtria, He took no leſs care to avail 


himſelf of the unhappy diſputes that were 


raging in the United Provinces, between 


the Gomariſts and the. Arminians. He 
afforded theſe latter, who were the weaker 
party, a very beneficial refuge. He aſ- 


ſigned them the city of Glucſtad for their 


reſidence. Through their induſtry it ſoon 
became a place of great commercial im- 
portance. In this manner did Chriſtian 


employ the peace he now enjoyed. He 


was amply rewarded for his cares; in the 
courſe of a fe years he had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing his country become eee 
flouriſhing. 

While he was thus buſied in domeſtic 
improvements, his Swediſh. neighbour, 
Guſtavus Adolphus, was immerſed in 


martial toils and enterprizes of all kinds, 


and laying the foundation of that military 
know- 


or DENMARK. 


knowledge which enabled him reer 


to triumph over the greateſt commanders 
of the age, and rendered him, confeſſedly, 
as great a general as the world had ever 
produced. He was, at this time, parti- 
cularly, waging a moſt fierce and bloody 
war againſt the Poles: | 
He was not, however, ſo taken up with 


his exploits, as to forget the civil duties 


of his ſtation. No Swediſh monarch was 


ever more attentive to the internal go- 


vernment of his kingdom, or better knew 
the happy conſequences of ſuch an at- 
tention. He was the more incited to act 


in this manner, from ſeeing the fortunate. 
reſults of it. in the proſperity attending the 


conduct of Chriſtian, by whom he was 


reſolved to be outdone in nothing that 
was praiſe-worthy. He had the fenſe and 


penetration to diſcern all that was propec 


and judicious in the proceedings of the 
Daniſh monarch ; and he had, at the ſame 


time, too much greatneſs of mind to dif 


own his merit, of which he had witneſſed 


ſufficient inſtances, both in the field; and 
You 1j- — L 55 
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in a variety of other tranſactions of the 


kigheſt difficulty and importance. 
Influenced by. theſe ' motives, he was 
very ſolicitous to live on friendly terms 


with a prince whom he- juſtly conſidered 


as a moſt formidable rival, able to create 


him more obſtacles than any of his other 
neighbours. He, therefore, laboured with 
the utmoſt warmth to ſecure the duration 


of the peace he had concluded with him. 


In order to convince him how truly de- 
firous he was of this meaſure, he de- 
manded an interview, at which he made 


uſe of all- his abilities and eloquence to 
perſuade him to remain firmly on an ami- 
cable footing. As a proof of his earneſt- 
neſs, he made ſeveral important conceſſions. 
Neither was Chriſtian wanting in ſuitable 
returns, and they parted an ſatisfied 


nigh each other. 


This was an event highly honourable 


to the character of Chriſtian. It ſhewed 


in what a light he was beheld by Guſ- 
tavus, »ho was not a prince eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to make advances of this na- 
ture; 
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OF DE N MAR KE. 
ture; and who, though governed by the 
nobleſt principles of equity and mode- 


ration, cheriſhed high notions of honour, 
and would never have been the firſt in 


making overtures to Chriſtian, unleſs he 


: had been ſenſible of his extraordinary 


courage and capacity, and that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſecure his friendſhip, 


in order to execute the various Ken he 


was meditating. | 

= The reputation of Chriltien was, in- 
deed, riſen to ſuch a height, that the eyes 
of all the Proteſtant part of Europe were 
upon him, as a prince entirely fit to head 


the oppoſition that was ſecretly preparing 


againſt the exorbitant incroachments of 


the houſe of Auſtria; which, in defiance 


of laws and treaties, had through divers 
unwarrantable pretences, gradually invaded 


he moſt ſacred rights of the Germanic 


body, and exerciſed an equally abſolute 
and cruel ſway throughout all Germany. 
In conſequence of the great opinion en- 


E tertained of Chriſtian, he was intruſted 


| with the ſupreme management of affairs, 
by the confederacy formed among the 
1 | , 2 
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148 REVOLUTIONS 
Proteſtant princes and ſtates of the em- 
pire. Theſe were encouraged and affiſted 
by the arms and money of Holland and 
England, both deeply intereſted in main. 
- taining the Proteſtant. cauſe, and in pre- 
ſerving the liberties of Germany. 
The firſt deſign of this confederacy, 
was to reſtore the unhappy elector Pala- 
tine to the poſſeſſions of his family. The 
primary-ſtep taken for this purpoſe, was 
to ſet on foot a negociation with the em- 
peror, in order to prevail upom him to 
recall · the edict iſſued againſt that prince, 


by which he had been declared a rebel, | 
and his eleQorate cohfiſeated. But the | 
imperial court, elated with a long ſeries | 


of proſperity, received the propoſal with 
a pride and havghtineſs that ſhewed the 
cConfederates how little they had to expect 
from applications of this nature. 
After a long and tedious tryal of whit 
could be effected by entreaties and remon- 
ſtrances, it became evident that nothing 
but open force would bring the Auſtrian 
miniſtry to alter its meaſures. An army 
was accordingly levied ; the command of 
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OF DENMARK. 
it was given to Chriftian; and he pre- 


pared, at laſt, to act offenſively. The 
beginning of his operations was ſucceſs- 


ful, and he gained ſeveral advantages over 


the famous count Tilly, one of the braveſt 
and moſt ſkilful generals of the age. But 


bis good fortune did not laſt; the no leſs 


celebrated Walſtein having reinforced 


Tilly with a very numerous body, they 
compelled Chriſtian, in his turn, to act 


upon the defenſive. 
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This he was the more readily inclined : 


3 todo, as moſt of his troops were new levies; 


while, on the contrary, the imperial army 
was wholly compoſed of veterans, long 


inured to war and fluſhed with victory. 


This motive prevented him from carry- 


| ing en hottilities with that Gre and im. 


petuofity which had hitherto accompanied 
all his undertakings: But it afforded him, 
on the other hand, a variety of opportu- 


nities to diſplay bis military genius, by 


the ſagacious diſpoſition of his forces, and 


by the judiciouſneſs of the various motions 


he was continually obliged to make, in 
order to ayoid coming to a deciſiye en- 
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gagement with an enemy ſo incomparably 
his ſuperiour in the number and goodneſs 


of his troops. 


The next campaign was conducted on 
the ſame plan. He was aided by the re- 
nowned Mansfelt, a man whoſe genius 
and intrepidity had long been the chief 
and often the ſole ſupport of the com. 
mon cauſe of Germany, againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, But the multitude of excel- 
lent officers in the Auſtrian ſervice was 


too heavy a weight to be reſiſted. Manſ. 


felt, in ſpite of his conduct, was forced 


to give battle to Walſtein, who over- 
powered and defeated him. Chriſtian, 


notwithſtanding all the {kill and CIrcum- 


ſpection he uſed, in order to prevent it, 
was obliged, in like manner, to come to 


an engagement with count Tilly, who 


gained a complete victory over him. 
But, though Chriſtian loſt this fatal 


battle, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the 


action by every proof of coolneſs and 


courage that became a great commander. 
He made every effort that valour and ex- 


perience could ſuggeſt. But the fortune 
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of Tilly, ſeconded by ſuperionr numbers 
and diſcipline, prevailed at laſt. After a 
brave and bloody refiſtance, the confede- | 
rate army was totally routed, and almoſt 
the whole of it taken or cut in pieces. 
In the midſt of this terrible diſaſter, - 
Chriſtian did not loſe that preſence of 
mind which had - ſo remarkably attended 
him during theſe two unfortunate cam- 
paigns. Surrounded on every fide by a 
victorious enemy, he found means, at the 
head of what remained of his horſe, and 
after the entire loſs of his foot and artil- 
; lery, to effect a retreat through every ob- 
ſtacle that could be contrived by a vigilant 
and active conqueror, enraged at his eſcape, 
and conſcious that in preventing it, he 
would at once put an end to the war by an 
action that would leave no further addition 
to his glory. : | 
_” Chriſtian, though conquered, was not 
diſmayed. He had proved to the world 
the extent of his abilities, by facing fo 
long, with inexperienced troops, ſuch ve. 
teran armies and ſuch conſummate gene- 
rals as Tilly and Walſtein, who were 
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inferiour to none but Guſtavus Adolphus ; 
himſelf. But the affairs of the league over 
which he had been choſen to prelide, | 
were, by this laſt defeat, thrown into ſuch 
confuſion that no hopes remained of re- 
trieving them. The imperial armies, diſ- 
perſed over the whole face of the allied 
countries, carried horror and deſolation 
every where. Chriſtian, unable to op- 
poſe them, was conſtrained to retire into 
his dominions. But he was followed 
by Tilly and Walſtein, whoſe united 


ſtrength was now become irreſiſtible; 


and who made themſelves maſters of the 
whole duchy of Holſtein. | 
Theſe misfortunes were aggravated by 


the death of the. brave Mansfelt, whom 


Chriſtian juſtly called his right arm, and 

on whom chiefly depended all his hopes 
in Germany. Still, however, he retained - 
his firmneſs, and prepared, with unabated | 
courage and alacrity, to meet the two for- 


. midable adverſaries that had invaded his 


dominions. But he was not able to in- 


15 fuſe the ſame degree of ſpirit that ani- 


mated him into the fouls of his country- 
5 men. 
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men. The Daniſh diet was frightened * at 
the terrible armies that were cantoned all 
over Holſtein, ready to enter Jutland, and 
to ſeize on all that belonged to Denmark, 
on the continent. They repreſented to 
Chriſtian the dangerous ſituation the 
realm was in, and that it was impoſſible 
to oppoſe any longer the im perial power. 
To complete the mortification of Chriſ- 
tian, after collecting his forces, and lead- 
ing them to the enemy, a panic terror 
ſeized them, on the approach of Tilly, 
and they deſerted i in ſuch numbers that he 
was left in a quite defenceleſs ſituation. 
In this diſtreſs the ſtates of Denmark took 
upon them to interpoſe between their 
king and the emperor, whoſe favour they 
implored i in terms that ſhewed too much 
of dejectedneſs and deſpondency. The 
imperial miniſtry acted with its uſual haugh- 
tineſs and arrogance on this occaſion, and 
made the Danes fully ſenſible that they 
had only degraded themſelves by this fruit- 
leſs and humiliating application. 
But Chriſtian, who well knew that ſup- 
plications and intreaties availed nothing 
| | | at 
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at that inexorable court, reſumed his mi- 
litary operations with invincible ardour. 
He preſt his allies to exert themſelves 
with all vigour and ſpeed ; he convinced 
them of the neceſſity of acting with more 
unanimity and ſpirit than ever. He 


ſhewed them the example, by attacking 


the enemy in ſeveral places with ſucceſs. 
This revived the courage of his ſoldiers, 
who made ſome very reſolute ſtands againſt 


the imperialiſts, particularly at Glucſtad 


which theſe had befieged, but where they 


met with ſo warm a reception that they 


were compelled to withdraw, after ſuſ- 
taining a very heavy loſs. Animated by 


this return of fortune, Chriſtian, at the 


head of a choſen body of troops, pene- 
trated again into Germany. He feil upon 
Pomerania, and took ſome places of note. 
But this proſperity was tranſitory ; the 
Auſtrian forces foon attacked him in larger 
numbers; and, notwithſtanding a very 


long and deſperate reſiſtance, he was again 


worſted with the loſs of what he had taken 


from the enemy in the proveging 1 part of 


the campaign. 


Chriſ- 
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Chriſtian, however, without loſing cou- 
rage, continued to oppoſe his adverſaries 
with his uſual activity. He convinced them, 


by the unceaſing efforts he made on every 


fide, that, notwithſtanding their ſupe- 


riority of ſtrength, and even of ſucceſs, 


they would find it a hard taſk to bring 


him to ſubmit to the conditions which 


they had flattered themſelves to impoſe 


upon him. Though reduced to great dif- 


ficulties, Chriſtian had a fertility of in- 
vention that always ſupplied him with re- 


ſources. Neither was he ignorant that 


many of thoſe who appeared fo warm in 


the cauſe of Auſtria, began to dread the 


rapid increaſe of power in that ambitious 
houſe. Relying on this knowledge of the 
real circumſtances of his enemy, he pre- 
{ſerved a fortitude in his conduct that in- 
duced the imperial party to requeſt their 


chief to offer terms of accommodation to 


the king of Denmark and the princes in 
his alliance. The emperor, who ima- 
gined he ſhould dictate what articles he 
pleaſed, readily conſented to a nego- 
ciation. | 


This- 
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This negociation was fixed at Lubec, 
where commiſſioners met from both par- 
ties. But the demands of the imperial 
court proved, as was expected, ſo arro- 
gant and exceſſive, that Chriſtian's mi- 
niſters, directed by the ſpirit of their maſ- 
ter, refuſed to ſubſcribe to them. Chriſ- 


tian himſelf wrote to the various mem- 


bers of the Proteſtant league, in a ſtile 


full of reſolution and firmneſs; proffering 


with a truly royal magnanimity, to run 
all hazards in conjunction with them ra— 


ther than ſubmit to the requiſitions of the 


enemy. The reſolute demeanour of the 
Daniſh monarch and his commiſſioners 
did equal honour and ſervice to the cauſe. 


The ſevere conditions at firſt inſiſted upon 


by the imperial miniſters, were greatly mi- 
tigated; and, though the treaty was, on 
the whole, highly advantageous to the 
houſe of Auſtria, yet, conſidering the proſ- 
perous career of its arms, and the pro- 

digious augmentation of its ſtrength and 

power from that cauſe, Chriſtian may be 
laid to have concluded no diſhonourable 


peace, 


OF DE NM AR K. 
peace, as whatever had been taken 2 


him was reſtored. 
But, ' notwithſtanding. the Kenner re- 
ſulting from it to his Daniſh dominions, 


the terrible ravages and devaſtations com- 


mitted by the imperial: armies, had re- 


| duced: them to ſuch a melancholy con- 


dition, that all the fruits of the long tran- 


quillity that had preceded this war, had: 
been wholly loft in thoſe provinces where 


Chriſtian had particularly exerted himſelf 
in promoting commerce, and other im- 
provements. In order to repair theſe ca- 


lamities, he granted various privileges to 


uch. as intereſted- themſelves in reſtoring 


and forwarding the ſettlements he had 
founded for thoſe purpoſes; and laid a 
tax for their benefit on the ſhipping that 


entered the Elbe, at the mouth of which 
they were ſituated. 

This was an error which, though pro- 
bably committed through miſtake, in- 
volved Chriſtian 1n a freſh diſpute. The 
rich and powerful city of Hamburgh lay 
in the vicinity of theſe new eſtabliſhments. 


- "The; n could not bal. to look upon 
them 
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them with a jealous eye, as they neceſ- 
farily tended to injure its commerce. 
But, though they ſtifled their diſcontents 
at this diſagreeable undertaking, they could 


contain them no longer when Chriſtian aſ- 


ſumed the right of levying duties on the 
veſſels bound to Hamburg. This was re— 
preſented as an act of ſovereignty to which 
Chriſtian had no right, and the exerciſe 


of which was a4 manifeſt invaſion of the 


liberties of that city. 
But Chriſtian, like many of his pre- 


deceſſors, had no intention of acknow- 
ledging, in any manner, the abſolute in- 


dependence of Hamburg. He inſiſted, in 
a peremptory ſtyle, on the juſtice and pro- 
priety of what he had done; and afferted 
his ſupremacy over that city in very ſtrong. 
and poſitive terms. From reciprocal com- 
plaints the matter proceeded to open 


violence; and, notwithſtanding the in— 
terpoſition of ſeveral of the hanſe towns, 


Chrittian reſolved, as he exprefied it, to 
chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Hamburgers 
in perſon. To this purpoſe he fitted out 
a very formidable fleet, with which he 

failed 
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failed immediately to the entrance of the 


Elbe. Here he engaged the fleet of that 


city; and, after a very ſevere conflict, 
forced it to retire with much damage, fur- 


ther up into that river. - He purſued his 
ſucceſs with great vigour and expedition. 


He landed a conſiderable: body of forces, 
and was preparing to attack Hamburg it 
ſelf in form, when he was diverted from 


his deſign by the concurrence of divers 


circumſtances, which engaged him to al- 


ter his meaſures, n his attention 
elſewhere. 


Guſtavus Adolphus had entered Ger- 


many. This great conqueror had made ſo 
rapid and unexpected a progreſs, that he 
was now univerſally looked upon as the 


hero deſtined to curb the ambition of the 


houſe of Auſtria, and to reſtore the free- 
dom of the empire, together 'with the 
rights of the Proteſtant party; both which 


had been equally invaded and trampled 


under foot by the repeated uſurpations and 


cruelties of that tyrannical and bigotted 


family. The aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes of the 


Swediſh monarch had revived” the hopes 
7 : | and 
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and ſpirit of the league that had been 6 
unfortunate under the guidance of Chriſ- 
tian. The princes and ſtates that com- 


| poſed it, reſolved again to try their fate 


under the new leader that fortune ſeemed 


to have fent to their aſſiſtance. They, 


accordingly, aſſembled at Hamburg, at 
the time when the diſpute fell out be- 
tween this city and the king of Den- 


mark. This monarch, poſſibly, was not 


forry to find ſo plauſible a pretence to 
plead for dropping: an enterprize from 


which, in all appearance, he would have 


derived very little profit or honour. He, 


therefore, took the ſeaſonable occaſion of 


the preſence of his old allies to ceaſe all 


| hoſtilities, and, partly through their in- 


1631. 


tervention, the difference was compoſed 


for the preſent, and himſelf induced to 


countenance the purpoſes of their meet- 
ing. pap £ 

In the mean time, whatever zeal was 
profeſſed by Chriſtian in favour of a cauſe 
for which he had®been ſo great a ſufferer, 
{till he was tormented by the remembrance 
that he had: once been at the head of it; 


that | 
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OF DENMARK. 161 
that through his ill ſucceſs it had been 
ruined, and that another more able and 
more ſucceſsful director was now ſubſti- 

| tuted in his ſtead. His pride was ſo deeply 
ſtung by theſe reflections, that it was plain 
the glory that ſurrounded the Swediſh mo- 
narch was 'a fore mortification to Chriſ- 
tian, notwithſtanding that hero was aveng- 
ing the common cauſe of all the Pro- 
teſtants againſt their capital enemy. 

Certain it is the greateſt flaw in the . 
character of Chriſtian, was the envy he 
bore that illuſtrious prince. It led him 
into ſeveral ſteps, which, had they ſuc- 

ceeded, might. have defeated the noble 
plan concerted by that great king, who. 
was equally a ſtateſman and a warrior. 
and propoſed nothing wherein he had not 
with him the wiſhes of the wile and the 
honeſt part of all Europe. 

The partiſans of the houſe of Auſtria 
were too keen fighted not to perceive and 
avail themſelves of this envious diſpoſition 
in Chriſtian. They fonented it by all 
thoſe deſpicable, but effectual artifices that 
are ſo well underſtood, and ſo commonly 
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how to reſiſt. In the midſt of thoſe paſ- 


REVOLUTIONS 


| practiſed, in courts. They carried their 


point ſo far that Chriſtian began to forget 
the natural and: political ties that con- 
nected him, if not with Guſtavus him- 
ſelf, at leaſt with that cauſe he was fo 
gloriouſly ſupporting. The Spaniſh and 
Auſtrian emiſſaries found means to ſow 
the moſt violent ſuſpicions of the danger 
that might accrue to him, from the 


aggrandizement of 10 near and perpetual 


a rival as the king of Sweden. They re- 


| preſented his deſigns as no ways com- 
patible with the ſafety of Denmark. They 


wrought, at length, ſo powetfully on the 
mind of Chriſtian, that Guſtavus himſelf 
was alarmed at the change that was per- : 
ceivable in the politics and inclinations of 
that prince. i 

In order to fix him deciſively on their 
ſide, the Auſtrian miniſtry propoſed to 


give him the ſequeſtration of ſeveral con- 


ſiderable diſtricts in thoſe parts of Ger- 


many that lay contiguous to his domi- 
nions. This was a temptation which the 


ambitious ſpirit of Chriſtian knew not 


ſions 
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ſions which emulation and fear excited 


in his mind, he had, however, the diſ- 
cretion to forbear entering on ſo arduous 
and important a buſineſs, before he had 
taken the ſenſe of his own people on the 


caſe in queſtion. To this intent he ſum- 


moned a national diet, where the ſubject 
was deliberated on with all freedom and 
candour. The reſult was, that he was 
moſt earneſtly adviſed and intreated to ab- 
Rain from acting an hoſtile part againſt 
Guſtavus, and to beware of endangering 
| himſelf and his country, by eſpouſing the 
intereſt of Auſtria ; which had no other 
view in its offers than to ſacrifice him to 
its own purpoſes. 

Chriſtian, though a prince of a very 
warm and lofty temper, had ſtill a reſerve 
of coolneſs and judgment that enabled 
him to reſtrain his impetuoſity, and to 
correct quickly the errors into which 
haſtineſs ſometimes betrayed him. Hap- 
pily for his ſubjects, he became ſenſible 
of the precipitateneſs of his conduct; and 
determined to rectify it without delay, by 
cenouncing the ſchemes he had been 
M2 . - tempted 
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To this it was owing that he accepted, 


EO Ä NS 
tempted to form in favour of the imperial 
court, and by renewing the friendſhip 
that ſubſiſted between Denmark and 
Sweden. | 
When this behaviour of Chriſtian is 
duly attended to, it ought to be con- 
feſſed that he derived more honour by re- 


fraining from an indulgence of his incli- 
nations, when convinced of their evil 


tendency, than if he had never had them 
to contend with. It ſhewed him a man 


_endued with a great foul ; ſince nothing 


is more difficult than to ſuppreſs the emo- 
tions of a violent and erroneous emu- 
lation, and to make them give way, for 
the commen good, to the advancement of 
a rival's glory. 

The maniſeſtation of Chriſtian's favour- 
able diſpoſition to the imperial court, had, 
however, a very ill conſequence. It juſtly 


raiſed the ſuſpicions of Guſtavus ; who, 


never from that hour, would place any 
confidence in Chriſtian, notwithſtanding 
the frequent affurances given him by the 
latter of his friendſhip and good wiſhes. 


with 


OF DENMARK K. 
with ſuch affected coldneſs, the mediation 
of the Daniſh monarch, whom, indeed, 
it had been weakneſs in him to truſt, af- 
ter the flagrant proofs he had diſplayed 
of his partiality for the houſe of Auſtria. 
Nor can it be diſſembled that the mo- 
deration and forbearance of Chriſtian were, 
in a great meaſure, dictated by the dread 
of Guſtavus; who was, in a manner, re- 
puted invincible, and who, in the torrent 
of his endleſs victories, was now threat- 
ening to overwhelm the houſe of Auſtria 
in univerſal ruin. While this terrible 
warrior lived, Chriſtian did not deviate 
from the neutrality he profeſſed. But, 
when the unexpected death of this dreaded 
prince had eaſed him of his fears, he be- 


gan openly to reſume the deſigns he had 
entertained before that event. 


The duchy of Bremen had Aready been 


held out as a bait to his ambition on a pre- 
ceding occaſion: it now again excited him 
to move afreſh ; he ſeized the opportunity 
of the rocks defeat of the Swediſh 
army at Nordlingen ; his intention was to 
ſecure that country, and to put his fon 
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Frederick in poſſeſſion of it, under co- 
lour of adminiſtering the government and 
revenues in thoſe times of general rapine 
and confuſion. Still, however, the for- 
tune of Sweden ſurvived its monarch. 
Notwithſtanding the loſs of that fatal 
battle, the Swediſh generals continued to 
act with the utmoſt conduct and reſolu- 
tion; and while Chriſtian was full of this 
project, the imperialiſts received ſo com- 
1636. plete and fignal an overthrow, that he 
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moſt extraordinary nature; but which his 
©  Tooted averſion to Sweden engaged him to 
vundertake, contrary to all the rules of pru- 
dence and probability. The court of Spain 
had long endeavoured to perſuade Chriſ- 
tian to embrace its cauſe, by every motive 
that could prevail upon a prince who 
thirſted after the humiliation of two 
powers for whom it entertained an equal 
inveteracy. Sweden was undoubtedly the 
N chief object of Chriſtian's hatred ; but the 


_ -. 7 = 


. did not think proper to attempt the eam. 
= ing of it into execution. | 
A „ | In default of this ſcheme, another was 
6 ſhortly after laid before Chriſtian, of 2 


OF DENMARK, 
republic of Holland was hardly leſs odious 
to that prince, on account of the ſpirited 
manner in which it had reſiſted his va- 
rious attempts to load its trade in the Bal- 
tic, by raiſing the duties payable by its 
veſſels that failed through the Sound. 
There were alſo other motives for his an- 
tipathy to the Dutch: they had re- 
mained ſtedfaſt in their alliance with 
Guſtavus ; and had been particularly in- 
ſtrumental in putting the Swediſh marine 
on a good footing : 


Denmark: they had, in ſhort, expreſſed, 
on ſeveral occaſions, an alacrity in thwart- 


ing the politics of Chriſtian, which had 


irritated him to ſuch a degree, that he 
could hardly bear to hear them men- 


tioned; and often betrayed: an averſion 
and impatience on their account, that 
was rather unkingly, and beneath the ma- 
| jeſty of his character. It was not ſur- 
prizing, therefore, that he gave ear to a 
project that tended to promote the defire 
he ſo ardently entertained of ruining the 
M4 © | two 


they had, at all times, 
ſhewn the utmoſt readineſs to ſupport the 
hanſe towns in their complaints againſt 
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two ſtates which he had fo long conſidered 


as his capital enemies. 
The plan propoſed by Spain, and adopt- 


ed by Chriſtian, was firit to attack ard 


conquer Sweden; after which they con- 
cluded it would be no difficult matter to- 
tally to exclude the Dutch from the Pal- 
tic : by this means the latter would en— 
tirely be cut off from all reſources for the 
building and equipping of their fleets, 


and would, of neceſſary conſequence, be 


deprived of their commerce and maritime 


ſtrength; which would, in a ſhort time, 


reduce them to a ſtate of the utmoit de- 
bility, and oblige them to ſubmit to their 
old maſters. ane 

The court of Spain was no leſs earneſt 
in this matter than the Daniſh monarch. 
It was governed, at that time, by a mi- 
niſter who had hitherto acquitted himſelf 
of his charge in a manner that. ſhewed 
him a man of abilities. This was the 
famous Olivares, who continugd ſo long 
the favourite and the ſupreme director of 


Philip IV. king of Spain; who, from the 
beginning of his reign had placed his 


whole 
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whole confidence in him, and had left 
him the ſupreme and uncontroulable ma- 
nager of all affairs throughout his exten- 
five dominions. Olivares "reſource Chriſ- 


tian in ſeveral reſpects; like him he was 


enter prizing, and obſtinately tenacious in 


perſiſting, againſt all difficulties, in the 


prolecution ag what he had once under- 
taken: he was no leſs warm in forming 


vaſt projects, and ſanguine in his expec- 


tations of ſucceſs. To this fatal turn of 
mind were, in a great meaſure, owing the 
many calamities brought on the he 
monarchies they governed. 

| In order to carry into immediate ex- 
ecution the immenſe defign they had con- 
| ceived, they exerted themſelves in the 
moſt vigorous manner- their affairs would 


permit. Notwithſtanding the weak ſtate 
of the Spaniſh marine, Olivares made ſuch 


prodigious efforts, that a fleet was ſet forth 
that aſtoniſhed all Europe ; which had 
long imagined that Spain was totally un- 
able to make ſo formidable a figure on the 
ocean. The ſtates of Holland were par- 
ticularly alarmed; and loſt no time in 


putting 
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putting themſelves in a poſture of de- 


| fence: dreading, not without reaſon, that 


this powerful armament was intended 


againſt them. They knew nothing of its 


real deſtination ; which was to Join the 
whole naval power of Denmark and pro- 
ceed directly to Stockholm. On board the 
Spaniſh fleet were embarked the choiceſt 
troops in that kingdom. Such was the 
opinion entertained of Olivares, by his 
ſovereign, and by his countrymen, that no 


expence was ſpared to encourage the 


braveſt and moſt expert mariners, and land 
officers to ſerve in this expedition ; and 
that numbers of the very flower of the 
Spaniſh nobility and gentry were zealous 


in offering themſelves as volunteers on this 
important occaſion. 


This mighty fleet ſailed, at lat, under 
the command of the duke of Oquendo, 


an officer of bravery and experience; but 


far inferiour on the element on which he 
was now commiſſioned to act, to the an- 
tagoniſt he was about to encounter. This 
was the celebrated Van Tromp; as great 
2 commander at ſea as ever Holland or any 

coun- 
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country could boaſt : he had already ren- 
dered himſelf famous by a multitude of 
gallant actions; and was, with great rea- 


ſon, ſelected to defend the honour and 
ſafety of his country on this critical emer- 


gency. They were both equally at ſtake; 


and the eyes of all Europe were as much 


fixed on the motions of Spain, as they 
had been half a century before, when its 
monarch Philip II. attempted the invaſion 
of England. 


The meeting of thoſe two 3 


fleets was preciſely in thoſe very ſeas that 
proved ſo fatal, at that time, to the Spa- 
niſn armada. The ſame fate was again 
renewed : out of rear ſeventy ſhips of 
war, only eight eſcaped: all the reſt, 
without exception, were either taken or 
deſtroyed by the Dutch; who never be- 
fore, nor ſince, obtained ſo complete and 
glorious a victory at ſea. What happened 
in the days of Elizabeth now happened 
again: the mighty expectations of the 


Spaniards vaniſhed at once, and their de- 


ſigns were immediately dropt, without 
the leaſt hope of their being ever able to 
re- 
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RE VOL UT TON 
reſume them. From this epocha may be 


dated the total ruin of the maritime power 
of Spain under the princes of the Auſ— 


trian line: it remained in a ſtate of the 


utmoſt weakneſs and contempt, till the 
miniſtry of cardinal Alberoni; which did 
not take place till after the wars for the 
ſucceſſion to that crown were over, and 
the Bourbon family 3 fertled on 


the throne. 


In the mean time Chriſtian was SA 
immenſe preparations to ſecond the Spa- 


niards; propoſing, on their arrival, to at- 
tack Sweden both by ſea and land. He 


augmented his fleet and army, and was 


waiting for them with-the utmoſt im- 
patience, when he received the news of 


ö their defeat. This overthrew the whole 


ſcheme he had been at ſuch pains to for- 
ward, and he now began to entertain 
thoughts of peace. But the Swediſh mi- 
niftry had received intelligence of the per- 
nicious deſigns he had been barbouring 


_ againit them, and reſolved to take the 


moſt fignal vengeance. They conducted 
themſelves with the profoundeſt ſecrecy. 
2 Chriſ- 


OF DENMARK 

Chriſtian, imagining they knew nothing 
of his confederacy with Spain, was pre- 
paring to adjuſt matters amicably; and 
had, for that purpoſe, diſpatched com- 
miſſaries to the congreſs appointed at Oſ- 


173 


* 


nabrug, to treat of a general pacificatiqn 


between the powers at war. The Swedes 
ſeized this opportunity to invade the 
duchy of Holſtein ; the duke being, at 
that time, cloſely connected with Den- 
mark. | PE . 

This expedition was headed by Tor- 
ſtenſon, a general bred under Guſtavus 
Adolphus, and a diſciple worthy of ſo 
great a maſter. The Danes were not able 


to oppoſe the Swedes commanded by ſuch 


an officer. He made himſelf maſter of 


1643. 


the whole country, and penetrated into 


Jutland. On the Swediſh fide of the 
Danith dominions, the war was carried on 
with equal vigour by Sweden. The ce- 
lebrated Horn, another pupil of Guſtavus, 
made an irruption into Schonen ; where 
the ſuddenneſs of his attack reduced 
the Danes to the greateſt difficulties. 


In 


1644. 
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REVOLUTTIONS 
In the midſt of theſe unexpected loſſes, 
Chriſtian preſerved the moſt unſhaken 


fortitude. He gave his orders and di- 
rections for the relief of the various places 


attacked by the Swedes, with the utmoſt 
coolneſs and preſence of mind; and con- 
tributed, by the propriety of his diſpo- 
fitions, to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, 
more than any man in his dominions. 
Notwithſtanding the dangerous fituation 
of his affairs, he conceived a deſign full 
of that magnanimity which had always 
characteriſed him on difficult emergencies : 


he reſolved, in perſon, to carry che war 


into Sweden itſelf. 
Leaving the center of his kingdom pro- 


_ vided with all neceffaries for a vigorous 


defence, he failed with a powerful fleet to 


Gottenburg, the ſecond city of Sweden 


for wealth, commerce, and importance.“ 
It had been founded by Charles IX. father 
of the great Guſtavus Adolphus, during 
the firſt years. of Chriſtian's reign ; who 
often uſed to ſay that as he had beheld its 
infancy, ſo he hoped to ſee its latter end. 


He attacked it, accordingly, with great 


» 1e 


o F DENMARK. 


ö reſolution, and with ſuch a likelihood of 
fucceſs, that Horn was obliged to aban- 
don the deſign of reducing Schonen, and 5 


to haſten with all ſpeed to ſuccour Got- 
tenburg. | 

But, in rite of the bravery and expe- 
rience of this officer, Chriſtian would have 
ſucce:ded in his attempt on that city, if 


the Dutch had not diſpatched a very con- 


fiderable ſquadron to its aſſiſtance. It ar- 
rived in time to fruſtrate the expectations 
of the Daniſh monarch, who was, in his 
turn, obliged to act on the defenſive. 
This he did with ſo much activity and 
| vigilance, that the Swedes, notwithſtand- 


ing the help of their Dutch allies, were 


not able to effect any of the enterprizes 
they had projected on the principal Daniſh 
iſlands. On the contrary, Chriſtian, at 
the head of his fleet, went in queſt of 
that of Sweden, He came up with it, 
and engaged it with the nobleſt intrepi- 
dity. Never was Chriſtian before in ſuch 


imminent danger of his life: a muſket 


| ſhot wounded him in the eye, and a can- 


non ball grazed his head: but he re- 


mained 
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= REVOLUTHq ONS 
mained on deck, and continued the fight, 
which ended to his advantage. The enemy - 
having retired into harbour, Chriſtian 


blocked him* up, and landed a body of 
troops that entrenched themſelves on a 
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1 mountain that commanded the harbour. 
45 Here they planted a battery that did con- 


fiderable execution on the Swedith fleet: 
but the chief loſs was that of its admi- | 
ral, Fleming, the beſt ſea-officer in Swe- 

den, and in high repute with the great 

Guſtavus. 

But, notwithſtanding held advantages, 5 
and ſome others by land, ſtill the general 
fortune of the war was againſt Denmark. 

Frederick, ſon to Chriſtian, met with 
very ill ſucceſs in the duchy of Bremen, 
where he was defeated by Koningſmark, a 
Swediſh general of great note. The ſuc- 
cours ſent by the emperor effected no- 
thing in Jutland, from whence they were 
driven by the ſurertar generalſhip of 
| Torſtenſon. 

In the mean time the Dutch and Swediſh 

fleets made a junction which rendered 


them far ſuperiour to the Danes. They 
| failed, 


OF DENMARK. 


failed, in conſequence, in ſearch of them. 


Unhappily for the Danes their nayal forces 
were ſeparated. The whole united. force 
of the enemy fell in with a 'Dariiſh ſqua- 
dron; which, though of conſiderable 
ſtrength, was far inferiour to theirs. They 
ſurrounded and attacked it on every fide. 


The Danes made a very brave and reſo- 


lute defence; but were, at length, obliged 
to yield to ſuperiority of numbers. 8 Of 
the whole ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven- 
teen veſſels, only two eſcaped. This vic- 
tory was purchaſed very dear. The allied 


fleet was ſo ſhattered that it was forced 


to lye by a long ſpace in order to refit. 
This, together with the approach of win- 
ter, prevented it from improving ſo great 
an advantage, and afforded time to Chriſ- 
tian to recover himſelf in ſome meaſure. 
He exerted himſelf with the utmoſt 
ſpeed and application to put all places in 
a condition to meet the attacks of the vic- 
| torious enemy. But, notwithſtanding all 
his efforts, he ſoon found that peace alone 
was the meaſure that could fave him. 


Sweden had, on the return of the en- 
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1645. ſuing ſpring, put to ſea a very formidable 


1645. 


navy. The Dutch were on the point of 


joining the Swedes with a fleet of fifty 


fail. Denmark had hardly thirty ſhips to 
reſiſt the weight of both thoſe powers. 
Theſe conſiderations induced the -Daniſh 
monarch to hearken to the offers of me- 
diation made by France; which was de- 
firous of an accommodation between the 


two Northern powers, that Sweden might 


be at greater liberty to purſue the war 
againſt the emperor, whoſe humiliation 
the French were not leſs eagerly proſe- 
cuting. . 
Peace was at laſt concluded: but upon 
ſuch terms as greatly mortified the lofty 


mind of Chriſtian. This monarch, who 


was now verging towards ſeventy, ſtill re- 
tained the whole fire and impetuoſity of his 


youth. No enterprize of whatever nature 


could daunt him, or abate the activity of his 


diſpoſition. It was with much grief that 


he ſaw himſelf compelled to check his 


martial ardour, and give way to the ne- 


ceſſity of preſerving his kingdom from 


utter ruin. Nothing but this motive could 
- have 


0 F DENMARK. 


have prevailed upon bim to ſubſcribe to 
the conditions impoſed upon him; and by 
which he ceded to Sweden the provinces 
of Halland, Jempterland, and Hern- 
dalen. They were all three large and 
conſiderable. The fituation of the firſt 


was particularly advantageous for com- 


merce, lying along the Weſtern ſhore of 
Sweden, and connecting the Daniſh poſ- 
ſeſſions on the North of the Baltic with 


the kingdom of Norway. But the moſt 
diſagreeable ceſſion was that of the Iſle of 


Gothland, in the center of the Baltic, and 


commanding the navigation of that ſea. 


It had fallen into the poſſeſſion of Den- 
mark during the reign of the famous 
Margaret of Waldemar; and had re- 
mained in the hands of the Danes ever 
ſince, in ſpite of the many attempts of 
Sweden to recover it. All thefe were 
trying circumſtances to a prince of Chriſ- 
tian's high ſpirit ; and were the more ag- 
gravating, when he recollected that he 


had undertaken this laſt war with the 


faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, from the em- 
barraſſed firuation of the Swediſh affairs. 
N 2 The 
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REVOLUTIONS 


The conſideration of his misfortunes 


_ embittered greatly the remainder of his 


life. He could not but recall to his mind 


the flouriſhing ſtate of Denmark at his ac- 


ceſſion to the crown : the power it exer- 
ciſed in the Baltic Sea, and the influence 
it poſſeſſed over its neighbours. He had 
once ſeen the whole trade of Europe thro' 
the Sound, regulated by Daniſh laws ; and 

remembered the time when Sweden was 
indiſputably an inferiour kingdom to his 


own. But he had now lived to ſee pro- 


digious alterations. The Dutch, whom 


he was able formerly to controul, were 


now become an equally inveterate and 
dangerous enemy. Sweden, over which 
Denmark had been fo long uſed to do- 
mineer, he now beheld riſen to a moſt 


alarming ſuperiority. Inſtead of remaining 
on the defenſive, as of old, and ſuffering 


their country to become perpetually the 
ſeat of hoſtilities and devaſtations, he had 


ſeen the Swedes carry their victorious arms 


into the heart of his dominions, and be- 
reave him of the better half of the king- 
dom of Denmark. 


He 


OE DEN NM 

Hle was now full of the conviction how 
neceſſary it was to preſerve tranquillity, in 
' order to heal the wounds of his country ; 
and he determined that no motive what- 
ever thould draw him into any farther al- 
tercation, till the condition of the realm 
enabled him to hope for better fortune. 
This, however, his great age prevented 
him from indulging the expectation of 
ever ſeeing ; and all he could do was to 
ſet the example of labouring with all poſ- 
ſible aſſiduity to repair paſt calamities. 

He continued till his death in this ſa- 
Jutary work, which he proſecuted with 
all imaginable diligence, notwithſtanding 
the burthen of years; keen and vigilant 
as in the vigour of his life; loſing no op- 


portunity of ſettling all affairs to the ut- 


- moſt advantage, and heartily deſirous of 


I 648, 


leaving every thing in as good condition 


as circumſtances would permit. 

Such was the reign of Chriſtian IV. 
To ſum up the character of this celebrated 
prince, it may be ſaid, that though far 
from indebted to any peculiar ſmiles of 
fortune, yet he was one of the moſt de- 
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ſerving potentates in his time. His whole 
reign, which was the longeſt in the Daniſh 
hiſtory, offers an almoſt | uninterrupted 
chain of important tranſactions. Many 
were the undertakings he projected and 
patroniſed for the proſperity of his coun- 
try: many were the councils and deter- 
minations he engaged in for the honour of 
his crown: whatever could conduce to 
theſe purpoſes was ever uppermoſt in his 
mind. Notwithſtanding his reign was 
marked with many unproſperous events, 
yet his character ſtood the teſt of ill for- 
tune, and always ſhone ſuperiour to ad- 
verſity: unmoved and ſtedfaſt in the pur- 
ſuit of what he thought was proper and 
worthy of him, he behaved to the laſt 
with invincible ſpirit and vigour, and 
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1 died with the reputation annexed to 
5 8 — X's . £2 BE. 35 | : Z 
. thoſe who fill their ſtation with dignity. 


Denmark, for a long time, flouriſhed 
remarkably under his adminiſtration ; and 
though he might, on the whole, be ac- 
counted. 1 unfortunate in his enter- 
prizes abroad, yet his people were equtt- 
able enough to diſtigguiſh between the 


pro- 


OF DENMARK. 


propriety of the plans he entered upon, 


and the ill ſucceſs that might attend them; 
well knowing that whenever he failed, it 
was ſeldom for want of having acted with 


the judgment and precaution ſufficient to 
have deſerved better fortune. 


In conſequence of the good opinion his 
ſubjects univerſally entertained of him, he 


never found them backward in concurring 


with, and forwarding all his deſigns to 


the utmoſt of their power. His demands 


from the ſtates were reſpectfully complied 


with ; and not only the taxes impoſed by 


the public authority were chearfully paid, 


but whenever any ſudden exigence aroſe, 


he was always ſure of inſtantly meeting 
with the moſt cordial and ready ſupplies 


from every rank and condition; each town 
and corporation ſhewing the utmoſt ala- 
crity, and advancing for his ſervice as 
confiderable ſums as they were able to 
raiſe, 

As a return for theſe continual proofs 
of loyalty and affection, no Daniſh. mo- 
narch ever ſtrove with more zeal to det 
Herve them. Bounded by the laws i in the 
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REVOLUTIONS 
extent and execution of his power, he 
never aimed at reſcinding any which he 


deemed beneficial to the community; and 


his influence, though great, was never 
employed for any purpoſes of oppreſſion. 
The only uſe he made of the aſcendancy 
he poſſeſſed over the minds of his people, 
was to induce the proſecution of ſuch 


meaſures as tended, in his opinion, to 
promote their intereſt or | their glory. 


No ſovereign ever did more to animate 
his ſubjects by the force of his own ex- 
ample. He chearfully bore an ample 
ſhare of every burden in common with 
them, and was ever forward in expoſing | 
his perſon to all manner of toils and 
8 | 

By perſevering invariably i in this con- 
duct he acquired a name which is held 


in the higheſt veneration by the Danes, 


who ſeem unanimoully inclined to prefer 


him to any of his ſucceſſors, as uniting, 


in a much more conſpicuous. degree, the 
virtues of a good king with the quali- 


fications of a hero. He remains, in ſhort, 
the Ryourite object of their remembrance ; ; 


and 


% 
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and is mentioned asa prince whoſe example 


is highly worthy of imitation. by ſuch of 
his rank as wiſh to merit the unfeigned 
attachment of their ſubjects. 

Such is the picture of Chriſtian IV. as 
drawn by the generality of people in Den- 
mark. Neither, on the whole, is it any 
miſrepreſentation of that prince, whoſe 
character, allowing for ſome defects and 
frailties, often incident to the beſt diſpo- 
ſitions, was altogether truly noble and 


| heroic. Though it muſt be confeſſed, at 


the ſame time, that what greatly conduces 


to render his memory ſo precious in that 
country, is the recollection that he was 
the laſt king under whom it 1 a con- 
ſtitutional freedom. 
It may not be amiſs to add that Chriſ- 
tian IV. entertained a particular eſteem 
for the Britiſh nation. Poſſibly his al- 
liance with James I. who was his cotem- 


porary, and had married his ſiſter, might 


have proved the firſt incentive to this 


predilection. There were, however, other 


foundations for a prince of his ſuperior 
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extent and execution of his power, he 
never aimed. at reſcinding any which he 
deemed beneficial to the community; and 
his influence, though great, was never 
employed for any purpoſes of oppreſſion. 
The only uſe he made of the aſcendancy 
he poſſeſſed over the minds of his people, 
was to induce the proſecution of ſuch 
meaſures as tended, in his opinion, to 
promote their intereſt or their glory. 
No ſovereign ever did more to animate 
his ſubjects by the force of his own ex- 
ample. He chearfully bore an ample 
ſhare of every burden in common with 
them, and was ever forward in expoſing | 
his perſon to all manner of toils and 
dangers. 

By perſevering invariably in this con- 
duct he acquired a name which is held 
in the higheſt veneration by the Danes, 
who ſeem unanimoully inclined to prefer 

him to any of his ſucceſſors, as uniting, 

in a much more conſpicuous degree, the 

virtues of a good king with the quali- 

fications of a hero, He remains, in ſhort, | 
the favourite object of their remembrance 

and 
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and is mentioned as a prince whoſe example 


is highly worthy of imitation. by ſuch of 


his rank as wiſh to merit the unfeigned 


attachment of their ſubjects. 


Such is the picture of Chriſtian IV. as 
drawn by the generality of people in Den- 


mark. Neither, on the whole, is it any 


' miirepreſentation of that prince, whoſe 


character, allowing for ſome defects and 
frailties, often incident to the beſt diſpo- 
ſitions, was altogether truly noble and 
heroic. Though it muſt be confeſſed, at 
the ſame time, that what greatly conduces 


to render his memory ſo precious in that 
country, is the recollection that he was 


the laſt king under whom it e con- 
ſtitutional freedom. 

It may not be amiſs to add that Chriſ- 
tian IV. entertained a particular eſteem 


for the Britiſh nation. Poſſibly his al- 


liance with James I. who was his cotem- 
porary, and had married his ſiſter, might 
have proved the firſt incentive to this 
predilection. There were, however, other 


foundations for a Prince of his ſuperior 
diſ- 
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diſcernment to build his regard upon. 
The knowledge and information he was 


maſter of, doubtleſs led him to think ad- 


vantageouſly of a people whoſe capacity 
and courage had been improved and ex- 
erted, under the guidance of queen Eli- 
zabeth, to a degree that had rouſed the 


attention and the wonder of all Europe. 


It was not ſurpriſing, therefore, that 


Chriſtian ſhould ſo readily ſeize the oc- 
caſion of his relationſhip to James, for 


whom he cheriſhed, at the ſame time, a 
ſincere affection, to viſit a country whole 
inhabitants were become fo famous: he 
thereby. ſatisfied a laudable curiolity;; and 
did conſiderable honour to this nation, as 
the notice taken of a people by ſuch 
men, is a proof of no common merit. 
Frederick III. ſucceeded to the throne 
of Denmark at a time when the utmoſt 
abilities were needed to remedy the mis- 
fortunes occaſioned by the late terrible 
war. He had quite a new career of po- 


| litics to enter upon abroad, and the dig- 


nity of his crown to maintain .at home 
| beth 


OF DENMARK, 
both of them objects of equal difficulty 


and importance, | 
The Daniſh nobility were become fo 
potent, and, at the ſame time, ſo factious, 
that, on the deceaſe of Chriſtian, they 
had entertained a deſign of putting the 
ſcepter into the hands of count Walde- 
mar, the natural ſon of that monarch: 
intending thereby to ſecure the ſupreme 
authority to themſelves, through the de- 
pendance to which the want of their ſup- 
port would of neceſſity ſubje& him. 
Though Frederick fruſtrated - their in- 
tention, yet he found the weight of their 
power very heavy, and longed for an op- 
portunity to ſhake it off. This naturally 
induced him to labour with all his might 
to ingratiate himſelf with the. generality 
of his people; and herein he ſucceeded to 
the fulleſt of his wiſhes. He made him 
ſelf, in a ſhort time, ſo much the maſter 
of their affections, that the nobility began 
to be apprehenfive, in their turn, that he 
meant ſomething more than barely to re- 
| fiſt their encroachments on the legal pre- 
fogatives annexed to his ſtation. 


In 
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In the mean time, Frederick had very 
judiciouſly determined to form a ſtrict 
connection with the Dutch, of the utility 
of whole fricndſhip he grew daily more 


convinced. The famous treaty of Weſt- | 
| phalia had lately been concluded. 


By this 
treaty- peace and good order had been re- 
ſtored in Germany; and the republic of 
Holland had been foicmnly acknowledged 
by Spain à free and independent ſtate, 
The acceſſion of territory it had alſo pro- 
cured to Sweden on the German fide of 
the Baltic, and in the neighbourhood of 
the United Provinces, rendered an alliance 
between them and Denmark equally con- 


venient for the protection of their re- 
ſpective territories againſt the attacks of 


that power; as it ſeemed inclineable to 


eſpouſe the intereſts of France, of whole | 


increafing greatneſs Holland began with 5 


reaſon to be jealous. 


This conduct of Frederick did him : 


-great honour in the opinion of the diſ- 
cerning part of the world. 


He could not 
take too many precautions to guard againſt 
ſo formidable a neighbour as Sweden was 
| : »-* = JU 
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was now become. Excluſive of the 
power it had newly acquired, it was go- 


verned by as wiſe heads as any in all 
Chriſtendom. The famous Oxenſtiern, 


chancellor of that kingdom, had long 


preſided over all its concerns, both 
home and abroad, with a wiſdom and 


ſucceſs that acquired him the reputation of 


being the moiſt conſummate ' politician in 
Europe. It was he, on the death of 
Guſtavus, who was judged worthy of 
ſucceeding to the direction of that he- 
ro's plan; a taſk of which he had ac- 
quitted himſelf to the admiration of both 
friends and enemies. While he held the 
reins of adminiſtration in Sweden, that 
realm enjoyed a proſperity and glory that 
gave it an importance which it never poſ- 
ſeſſed before nor fince. 

The celebrated Chriſtina, 0 
and ſucceſſor to Guſtavus, followed the 


example of her father, in the reſpect and 


deference ſhe ſhewed for Oxenſtiern. 
This princeſs did not expreſs any incli- 
nation to involve Sweden in any freſh ho- 
ſtilities; but, on her abdication, Charles 
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X. the nephew of Guſtavus, ſucceeding 


to her crown, reſolved to renew the war 


that Guſtavus had formerly waged againſt | 
Poland. He made an irruption into that 


kingdom at the head of an army com- 
poſed, in great meaſure, of thoſe veteran 


officers and ſoldiers who had performed 
fuch exploits in Germany. Nothing was 
able to reſiſt him; and his ſucceſfes were 


ſo rapid and ſurprizing that they alarmed 


all the North of Europe. 

It was not the intereſt either of Den- 
mark or of Holland, that Charles ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion of that vaſt length of 
coaſt his arms had ſubdued. The latter, 


N ſeriouſly attentive to the ballance of power 


in the Baltic, equipped a numerous ſqua- 


dron, in order to put a ſtop to his fur- 
ther progreſs... He was now maſter of al- 


moſt the whole Southern ſhore of the Bal- 
tic; and was preparing to lay ſiege to 
Dantzic, when Opdam, 'a Dutch admiral 
of great reputation, appeared in fight of 


that city, and obliged the Swediſh mo- 


narch tc to alter his intentions. 


F re- 
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Frederick beheld the prevention of that 
prince's deſigns with great ſatisfaction. 
He was eagerly watching the critical hour 
when to fall upon him with a probability 
of ſucceſs; and was ſpirited to this mea- 
ſure by the intrigues of the Imperial court, 
and of the Ruſſians, as well as by the 
Dutch. The firſt of theſe powers bore a 
natural grudge to Sweden, that had ruined 
its greatneſs in Germany. The ſecond 
had a longing eye on the ſpacious and 


fertile countries of Livonia and Ingria, 


through the acquiſition of which it would 


have acceſs to the Baltic; from whence it 


was impatient to have been ſo long ex- 
cluded. 

But Frederick needed not the 15 
gation of others: he had ſufficient mo- 
tives of his own to ſeek a rupture with 


Sweden. The provinces torn from Den- 


mark, during the late war, occupied his 


miad continually, and he was paſſionately 


deſirous of recovering them. The for- 
tune of Charles, who began to be looked 
upon as another Guſtavus, ſeemed, how- 
Ever, an invincible bar in the opinion of 
| many 
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many- of his council: but his courage 
and reſolution were not to be abated by 
that obſtacle : he was determined, at any 
rate, to enter the lifts with the Swediſh 


monarch ; and no argument could prevail 


1657. 


upon him to deſiſt from that intention, 
As ſoon as he had ſettled with the Dutch 


the plan of their joint proceedings, he 


declared war in form; and a Daniſh army 
invaded Bremen, a German province ceded 


to Sweden by the treaty of Weſtphalia. In 


this manner was kindled as violent a war 
as ever broke out between Denmark and 


Sweden. LINE _ 
Charles, at this time, was in a full 


career of proſperity i in Poland. No enemy 
durſt face him in the open field; and all 
their efforts terminated in harraſſing him 
on his marches, and in fatiguing his troops 


by ſudden and irregular attacks. He was 
highly irritated againſt- Frederick, whoſe 


friendſhip he had made ſeveral ineffectual 


attempts to ſecure. As he was a prince 


- equally prudent and circumſpectful in the 
cabinet and in the field, he ſoon perceived 
it would be vain for him to remain any 
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longer in Poland, while the whole power 


of Denmark was attacking him at his own 
doors. He wiſely, therefore, gave up the 
purſuit of any more conqueſts at too great 


a diſtance from home; and returned, in 


all diligence, to face this new enemy. 
Frederick was by no means a match 
for Charles, who was one of the greateſt 
generals of the age. - Neither were the 
Danes to be com pared to the Swedes, in 
point of military {kill and valour. The 
fate of the war was quickly decided at 
the approach of the king of Sweden ; who 
ſoon made the Daniſh court ſenſible of 
the wrong ſtep it had taken in attacking 
him. So great was the terror of his name, 
that the Daniſh army durſt not venture to 
x faſt as he advanced, and he found him- 
ſelf maſter of Holſtein almoſt without 
oppoſition. In like manner, Wrangel, 
his principal general, a warrior bred in 
the ſchool of Guſtavus, chaſed the Danes 
out of Bremen; purſuing them to the very 
ſhores of the Baltic; where he took Fre- 
Vor I. e dericſode, 


give him battle. It retreated before him 
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dericſode, a place of the greateſt ſtrength 


and conſequence in all Jutland. | 
At ſea, however, the Danes had better 


ſucceſs, and defeated the Swedes in an en- 


gagement that was fo much to their diſ- 
advantage, that they were obliged to put 
into their neareſt ports, On the frontiers 
of Sweden, they alſo engaged and routed 
the Swedes, who ſuſtained a conſiderable 
loſs, and were diſabled from proſecuting 
any further operations in that quarter dur- 
ing the remainder of that campaign. 
But Charles, whoſe intrepid mind was 
ever intent on extraordinary undertakings, 
had projected a defign that quickly brought 
matters to a ſpeedier termination than ei- 
ther his friends or his foes had been aware 
of. After the Danes had been driven 
from the Continent, and had withdrawn 


to their iſlands, they fancied themſelves 


ſecure from any further enterprizes on 


the part of Frederick, as they were ſu- 


periour at ſea. Full of this confidence, 


they were making preparations to try their 


fortune again in the field, and waiting, 
En with- 


OF DENMARK. 
without any apprehenſions from the 


Swedes, the arrival of the auxiliary forces 


that were expected from Holland, at the 


opening of the ſpring. 
But the Swediſh monarch, detroit 


to give the Danes no reſpite, formed the. 


bold and aſtoniſhing reſolution to pene- 
trate into the heart of Denmark in the 
dead of winter, while the ſea was frozen, 


by marching his army over the ice. This 


plan, full of intrepidity and danger, 
Charles kept locked up in his own breaſt, 
until the moment of execution. His very 
generals, accuſtomed to perform uncom- 


mon deeds under his command, were ſur- 


priſed when they found whither he was 
about to lead them. But fortune ſeemed 
to delight in juſtifying his undauntedneſs. 
He paſſed into Funen, the largeſt and moſt 
important of the Danith iflands, next to 
Zealand ; reducing it, and making a large 
body of Danes priſoners. He croſſed as 


fortunately into Zealand itſelf, and en- 


camped in fight of Copenhagen. 
Thus Frederick found himſelf aſſailed 
by a victorious and exaſperated enemy; 
5 Us: who 
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who ſeemed fully reſolved to keep no mea- 
ſures with him, and who had every rea- 
ſon to treat him with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
What added to the diſtreſs of Frederick 
was the diſtance his allies were at, and 
the utter impoſſibility of their bringing 


him any relief. The forces left by Charles 


to protect his chief conqueſts in Poland, 
afforded full employment for the Poles 


at home; and the rigour of the ſeaſon was 


ſuch throughout the Northern ſeas, that 
the Dutch were now totally ſhut out of 


that element. To complete theſe diffi- 
culties, Copenhagen was in the moſt for- 


lorn and defenceleſs condition: the gar. 
riſon weak and diſpirited; and the inha- 
bitants full of murmurs and diſcontents.“ 
It had hardly any proviſions or neceſſaries 
of any kind for a ſiege, and the forti- 


fications were old and ſcarcely deſerving 


the name. 


In ſo calamitous a fituation Frederick 
was glad to compound with Charles at 
any rate. A treaty was accordingly con- 


cluded under the mediation of England; 


whereby an entire ceſſion was made to Swe- 
DD den 
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den of all that Denmark poſſeſſed on the 
Northern ſide of the Baltic; conſiſting of 
the provinces of Schonen, Bleking, and 
Bahus. Norway was alſo diſmembered on 


this occafion, and the large diſtrict of 


Drontheim yielded to Sweden. Theſe 


were ſevere terms: but they were the only 


price that Charles would accept of for a 
peace; and Frederick was compelled to 
ſubmit to them, in order to ſave his coun- 
try, which would infallibly have become 
the prey of his enemy, had he made the 
leaſt hefitation in complying with them. 

The loſs of ſo many countries was cer- 
tainly a terrible mortification to Denmark. 
The two firſt, in particular, were not 


only very rich and valuable, but ſerved as 


an entrance into the heart of Sweden; 
and were, at the ſame time, a monu- 
ment of the. ancient empire and aſcen- 
dancy of the Danes over the Swediſh 


nation. 


Thus the fortune of Denmark, which 


had ſo long been ſuperiour to that of Swe- 


den, and had ballanced it until then, was 


at laſt forced to bow before the victorious 
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| ſtar of Charles; who may juſtly be ſtyled 
the firſt great humiliator of the Danes: 
That people having never ſince his time, 
been able either to recover their loſſes, 
or to regain their equality with the Swedes 
in the field. | 
Notwithſtanding the reſtoration of peace 
— the two kings, there ſtill remained 
heart-burnings on both ſides that could 
not eaſily be ſtifled. F rederick felt with 
the utmoſt impatience and diſquietude the 
hardſhips. he laboured under, in conſe- 
quence of the misfortunes of the late war, 
Charles, on the other hand, thought he 
had narrowly. miſſed the opportunity of 
ſetting the crown of the three Northern 
kingdoms on his head; and imagined he 
had been too eaſily prevailed upon to grant 

terms of accommodation. | 
A Theſe reciprocal animoſities were in- 
creaſed by ſundry difficulties that occurred 
in carrying into execution the treaty of 
pacifacation. The Swedes, elated with 
their ſucceſſes, acted with a ſtrain of ſu- 
periority that highly exaſperated the Danes; 
| and theſe, 2 ſoured with their loſſes, 
were 
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| were further provoked by this behaviour, 
and oppoſed the Swediſh pretenſions with 
equal ſpirit and acrimony. | | 
From theſe, and other motives, Chaffes 


continued his forces in the Daniſh domi- 
nions, under pretence that the conditions 


of the late treaty were not yet fulfilled. 
But the truth was, that he apprehended a 


renewal of hoſtilities on the part of Den- 


mark, as ſoon as Frederick ſhould be at 
liberty to manifeſt his ſentiments. He 
knew the Dutch emiſſaries in that prince's 
court were buly in reviving the flame ſo 
lately extinguiſhed. He was no leſs ſen- 
fible of the great antipathy borne him by 
the houſe of Auſtria, and that it would 
leave no method untried to keep him em- 
ployed at a diſtance from the empire. 
Neither was he ignorant that the chief 
members of this powerful body, once fo 
friendly to Sweden, were greatly altered 


in their affections ; and that ſtanding in no 
need of its aſſiſtance, they were unwilling | 


to eſpouſe its concerns; and rather began 
to caſt an envious eye on its acquiſitions 
in Germany; though they were the very 

O 4 | mo- 
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moderate reward of the immenſe ſervices 


done to the empire by the great Guſ- 


tavus, and the arms and councils of Swe 


den. . 

Revolving all theſe things in his mind, 
he took the reſolution of entering imme- 
diately upon action, and of beginning with 
that enemy from whom he promiſed him- 
ſelf the leaſt reſiſtance. This enemy was 


evidently Denmark. The greateſt part of 


it was already in his hands, and the re- 
mainder was but feebly guarded. Fre- 


derick, who imagined that Charles had 


ample reaſon to be fatisfied with his ad- 


vantages, little thought that he harboured 


any hoſtile deſigns againſt his realm; and 
did not, therefore, deem it neceſſary to 
keep any conſiderable body of forces on 
But, notwithſtanding theſe pacific 


appearances, Charles was firmly perſuaded 

that Denmark was. an irreconcileable foe, 

ſecretly determined to injure him to the 

utmoſt of its power, though unwilling, 

| becauſe unable, to ſhew its enmity at pre- 
ſent, 5 
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Encouraged by his paſt victories, and 
full of the moſt ſangnine hope that for- 


tune would continue to favour him as ſhe 


always had done, he reſolved, without 
delay, to break the peace he had forced 
the Daniſh court to purchaſe at ſo dear a 
rate; and to ſtrike, at once, a concluſive 


blow, by carrying the war into the center 


of Denmark, and beſieging the capital 
itſelf, while the terror his triumphs had 
_ diffuſed, was ſtill freſh, and able to make 
a deep impreſſion on the minds of his ene- 
mies. This reſolution was taken and ex- 
ecuted with ſo much promptitude and vi- 
gour, that he was landed in Zealand ere 
the leaſt intimation of his deſign had 
reached Copenhagen. 

This renewal of hoſtilities, inf all 
expectation, alarmed all his neighbours. 
His numerous enemies now repreſented 


him as a prince of the moſt inſatiable am- 
bition. He was accuſed of entertaining 


the moſt boundleſs and unwarrantable 


views: ſuch, indeed, as were ſo romantic 


and chimerical, that it is highly impro- 
bable ſo judicious and n. a mo- 
. narch 
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narch ſhould have ever adopted them. It 
was reported that he conſidered himſelf 
as deſtined to renew the empire and the 
conqueſts of the Alarics and the At- 
tillas, and to reign the * arbiter of 


Europe. 


It is probable enough that he looked 
upan the conqueſt of Denmark as certain. 
His confidence in this particular went fo 
tar, that he had previouſly diſpoſed of the 
chief governments in that monarchy, to 
his favourite generals and courtiers. He 


had even propoſed to himſelf to transfer 


the ſeat of his empire from Stockholm, 
and remove it nearer to the German ſhore. 
Full of theſe lofty ideas, it is not ſur- 
prizing that he received the remonſtrances 
and expoſtulations of Frederick with 


| havghtineſs and diſdain, and treated his 


deputies with the utmoſt ſuperciliouſneſs 


and pride. 


Frederick, however, though ſurprized, 


was not intimidated by this arrogant be- 
haviour; and prepared himſelf to act the 


part of both a king and a foldier on this 
critical occaſion, To do this. prince juſ- 
. 15 5 tice, 
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tice, notwithſtanding be was, on the 
whole, rather an unfortunate general in 
the field, yet his perſonal courage was 
clear and undiſputed; and he was indued 
with a firmneſs of mind that could not 
be ſubdued by the croſſeſt events. This 
he had ſhewn during the whole courſe of 
the antecedent war; and had contributed 
not a little by his intrepidity, to. preſerve 
the ſpirit of his ſubjects, and to enable 
them to make ſome very reſolute ſtands. 
upon various occaſtons. 


But it was chiefly on this terrible. emer- 


gency that his courage and magnanimity, 
appeared in their higheſt luſtre, and gained 
him the univerſal affection and confidence 
of his ſubjects, together with the eſteem 


and admiration of all Europe. As ſoon 


as the enemy's deſigns on the metropolis, 
were diſcovered, he was adviſed by ſeveral 


of his courtiers and miniſters to withdraw. 


to a place of ſafety, and by no means ex- 


poſe himſelf to the chances of war: as, 
if any accident befel him, it would in- 
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evitably be attended with the ruin of the 


kingdom. But Frederick rejected the ad- 


vice 
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vice without heſitation, wiſely foreſeeing 
that his abſence would be the greateſt 
diſcouragement to his people. He, there- 


fore, inſtantly reſolved to defend his ca- 


pital in perſon, to the laſt extremity. 
Aſſembling his council, with the chief 
nobility, and principal citizens, he im- 
parted his reſolution to them; and, in a 
ſpeech full of that courage and ſpirit that 


became his circumſtances, exhorted them, 


in a manner entirely worthy of a king, to 
do their duty, and demean themſelves like 


men whoſe all was at ſtake; and who, if 


overcome at this juncture, would have 
nothing elſe to loſe. 

His behaviour and conduct produced the 
happieſt effects. It revived the courage 


of the Daniſh nobility ; and inſpired them 


with the reſolution of ſacrificing them- 
ſelves, to the laſt man, ſooner than ſur- 
render Copenhagen to the Swedes. It did 
ſtill more; it prompted them to forego 


thoſe privileges of which they had been 


ſo long, and ſo pertinaciouſly jealous: 
they generouſly and unanimouſly reſolved 
that in order to > Encourage the inhabit- 

ants 
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ants of Copenhagen to a reſolute defence 
of the city, they ſhould henceforth enjoy 


lands and eſtates on the ſame footing with 
the nobles of Denmark; promiſing, at 
the ſame time, on their part, to contribute 
their due proportion in the payment of 
taxes. 


Animated by the diſcourſe and . 
of the king, and no leſs by the honour- 


able dealing of the nobility, the burghers, 
in a ſolemn convention of their different 
fraternities, came to a determination to 
form themſelves into regular companies, 
and to ſhare every kind of duty in common 
with the military. They waited on the 
king, and gallantly informed him their 
lives were at his ſervice; nobly aſſuring 
him he might depend on their dying with 
their ſwords in their hands, rather than 
ſurvive the deſtruction of their country. 

Frederick, from this moment, began 


to conceive better hopes than he had hi- 
therto entertained. In order to ſhew by 


his actions in what manner he intended 
himſelf, and expected that all people 


ſhould receive the _— he pitched his 


tent, 
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tent, and erected his royal ſtandard on 
the ramparts of Copenhagen: bravely 
declaring that he deſired no man ſhould 
be more expoſed to danger than himſelf; 
and that it behoved him to ſtand or fall at 
the head of his ſubjects. 

Theſe inſtances of magnanimity in Fre- 
derick were highly ſeaſonable. Nothing 
leſs, indeed, could have preſerved the ca- 
pital of Denmark from falling into the 
hands of the Swedes; whoſe invaſion was 
ſo unexpected, that Frederick had but juſt 
time enough to ſhut himſelf up in the 
city, with what troops he could muſter, in 
the greateſt hurry. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of no more than two thouſand ef= 
fective men, excluſive of the burghers. 

But, as few diſagreeable events happen 
that are not alleviated by ſome advan- 
tage, the loſs of the Daniſh poſſeſſions 
in the ſouthern parts of Sweden, had pro- 
duced one good effect in favour of Den- 
mark. Copenhagen being no longer ſitu- 
ated in the center of the kingdom, but 
become, on the contrary, the very fron- 


tier to Sweden, it was neceſſary to fortify | 
and 
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and ſtrengthen it againſt a foe, whoſe firſt 
attacks would henceforth, in' all proba- 
bility, be directed againſt it. Frederick 
had, accordingly, employed the whole 
interval between the late treaty and the 
preſent rupture, in repairing and aug- 
menting the fortifications of his capital : 
and he had rendered it, by this time, ſo 
defenſible, that, notwithſtanding the ſur- 
prize occaſioned by the ſudden landing of 
the Swedes, it was looked upon as in a 
fit condition to give them a proper re- 
ception. | 

Still, however, iis invaſion was a moſt 
dangerous and alarming event, as it vio- 
lated the treaty of peace juſt concluded 
between the two crowns, on the faith of 
whichs the Daniſh court relied with im- 
plicit ſecurity. The utmoſt ſpeed was re- 
quiſite to put every thing in the neceſfary 
poſture of defence. And here it was that 
Frederick exerted a care and vigilance ade- 

quate to the important taſk he had un- 

dertaken. He viſited every poſt in per- 
ſon; and employed his ſtricteſt attention 
ia providing for all contingencies. He 
| diſ- 
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diſplayed, in ſhort, an activity of mind 


and body that infuſed life and courage 
into every one, The preparations were 


carried on with ſo much alacrity, that 


when the enemy ſat down before the city, 
he found another kind of reſiſtance would 
be made than he had been induced to 
imagine, from- the intelligence he de- 
pended upon, that Copenhagen was not 
ſutliciently fortified to ſtand a regylar 
ſiege. | NT 
Frederick, in the mean 8 was too 
judicious to rely entirely on the ſtrength 
of Denmark, for the repulſe of ſo formid- 
able a power as that of Sweden. Im- 


mediately on hearing the news of the Swe- 


diſh army's debarkation in Zealand, he 


diſpatched to Holland the famous Beu- 


ningen, miniſter of that republic at his 
court, in order to apprize his conſtituents 
of the neceſſity of his receiving the ſpce- 
dieſt relief. This celebrated negociator 


Was a man Who too well underſtood the 


intereſts of his country to act remiſsly in 
an affair wherein it was ſo deeply con- 
cerned. He laid the caſe before the ſtates 

i. with 
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with ſo much energy, that he inſtantly 


obtained his demands. The Dutch, fully 
convinced that without their timelieſt aſ- 
ſiſtance, Copenhagen would, in all pro- 
bability, fall into the hands of Charles, 
ordered a large fleet to be equipped, and 
a conſiderable body of land forces to be 


got ready with all poſſible diligence. To 


do them juſtice, they were at that period 
a very active and reſolute people; and 


were equally ready to aſſert their intereſt 


or their dignity ; as moſt of the potentates 
in Europe had occaſionally experienced. 
In the mean time, the fiege of Copen= 
hagen was carried on with the moſt ob- 
ſtinate fury by the Swedes; who met, 


however, with no leſs fortitude in the re- 


ſiſtance made by the Danes: among whom 
no man diſtinguiſhed himſelf more' than 
'their king. He ſpent the days and nights 


in animating his people, and in regulating 


every motion: he underwent all manner 
of toil in common with the meaneſt fol= 
diers: he was preſent wherever the enemy 
made his approaches: he appeared always 
foremoſt in the hotteſt ſervice, and might 
You. I. N ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly be ſaid to preſide in every dan- 


Charles, who had promiſed himſelf an 


eaſy reduction of the Daniſh metropolis, 


was equally perplexed ard exaſperated at 
his diſappointment. He exerted all his 
military talents on this occaſion ; and 


omitted nothing that a Zreat general could 


do in order to compaſs his deſign. But 
the Danes were no longer to be frighted 
at his operations as formerly. They had, 


in the courſe of the late war, not a little 


profited by their various encounters with 


the Swediſh troops; and were now fo 
well inured to the buſineſs of fighting, 


that Charles began to look upon them in 
quite another light than heretofore. They 
not only withſtood all the attacks he was 
inceſſantly making on every fide, but made 
a number of deſperate ſallies on the be- 


ſiegers, wherein theſe were uſually the 
much greater ſufferers. 


To maintain the reputation of his arms, 
and appear ſtill the ſuperiour, Charles de- 


tached a great part of his forces to inveſt 
Cronenburg, a place eſteemed ſtronger 


than 
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than Copenhagen. By taking this fortreſs 
he doubted not to ſtrike terror into the 
garriſon of the capital, and convince them 


that, ſoon or late, they muſt undergo the 
ſame fate. But, though he ſucceeded in 
this attempt, it was ſo far from proving 
of any real ſervice to him, that it weak- 


ened his army, by the loſs of men that 


fell before that place ſurrendered. Charles, 
however, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, re- 
doubled his efforts againſt Copenhagen. 

He now reſolved to make a vigorous aſ- 
fault on a quarter that he imagined leſs 
fortified than any other. To this purpoſe 
he ſelected the braveſt of his troops, who 
were led on by the moſt expert and intre- 
pid of his officers; himſelf directing the 
whole attack. It was made with that im- 
petuoſity and reſolution habitual to men 
long uſed to war. But Frederick, who 


expected to be aſſailed in this quarter, 


had made ſo proper a diſpoſition, that, af- 
ter a long and bloody diſpute, the Swedes, 
were repulſed with the loſs of many of 
the beſt officers and ſoldiers in their 
army. : 
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The next attempt of Charles was on 


the iſle of Ammack, contiguous to the 


city, and from which it drew conſider- 


able ſupplies of proviſions. He landed on - 


it with a choſen body of men, and forced 
the Daniſh detachment that guarded it to 


retire. But Frederick, who impatiently 
waited an occaſion to encounter his rival 
in perſon, ſallied out with a ſtrong party, 


and fell upon the enemy with all ima- 
ginable vigour. Charles behaved with his 


15 


uſual intrepidity; but, notwithſtanding thge 


ſuperiority of numbers was on his ſide, 


the fortune of the day declared for Fre- 
derick. The Danes conducted their at- 


tack with ſo much judgment, that the 


Swedes retreated with precipitation; and 
Charles was in ſuch | danger of being 
taken, that had not his guards ſacrificed 
themſelves for his preſervation, almoſt to 


a man, Frederick would have had the 
glory of making him his priſoner. 


The fiege had now laſted two months. 


The Swediſh army was greatly reduced 
by the terrible ſlaughter. made in ſo many 


aſſaults and ſallies. But, though the be- 


ſieged 
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feged had hitherto refiſted them with 
great courage and ſucceſs, proviſions be- 
gan to fail them; and the Swediſh fleet 
blocked up the port of Copenhagen ſo 
cloſely, that it was impoſſible to receive 
any relief on that ſide. They were re- 


duced to great diſtreſſes, and be gan to dread 


that famine would compel them at laſt to 


ſurrender. They remained ſome days in 


this extremity, and were almoſt on the 
point of deſpair, when the joyful tydings 
came that the Dutch fleet, ſo long pro- 
miſed and expected, was arrived, and un- 
der full fail for Copenhagen, | 
lt was commanded by the ſame Opdam 
| who had not long before prevented Charles 
from laying fiege to Dantzic. This ce- 
lebrated admiral had again the honour of 
defeating the deſigns of that warlike 


prince, by compelling him to raiſe the 


fiege of Copenhagen. The Swedilh ſqua- 
dron lay in his way, commanded by 


Wrangel, whole bravery had raiſed him 
to the poſt of high admiral of Sweden, at 


a time when merit alone was conſidered 


1 of 


in all military preferments. The ſtrength 
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of both fleets was nearly equal. Opdam 
engaged that of Sweden with great re- 
ſolution; and after a ſharp conflict, at- 


tended with no ſmall bloodſhed on each 


fide, he happily forced his paſſage into 
the port of Copenhagen. This at once 
decided the fate of that city, and freed it 
from all apprehenſions of falling into the 
hands of the Swedes. 

But Charles was not of a temper ta 
give up the hopes he had ſo long and ſo 


confidently cheriſhed. He ſtill determined 
to keep Copenhagen, if not beſieged, at 


leaſt blockaded. For this purpoſe he re- 
inforced his army with conſiderable bo- 


dies both of horſe and foot. His intention 


was to wait till the depth of winter, be- 


fore he made any further attempt on Co- 


penhagen. That ſeaſon had always proved 
favourable to his undertakings. . It was 
over a bridge of ice he had found a paſ- 


ſage in his former invaſion of Denmark, 


as well as in various other enterprizes ; 
and he flattered himſelf, in like manner, 
to be as fortunate in what he now pro- 
poſed; which was no leſs than to take / 


e by ſtorm, 
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The project he was meditating being ; 


the laſt, and the only one he relied upon, 
as, if it failed, all others were fruitleſs, 
he neglected nothing that could in any 
wiſe contribute to its ſucceſs.” A variety 
of engines and machines of all kinds 
were prepared, and invented upon this 
occaſion ; and his men were continually 
exerciſed in the uſe and employment of 
them. | 

Mean time, in order to amuſe Fre- 
derick, and divett his attention from the 


main point he had in view, he threw out 


propofals of peace, accompanied with 1n- 


finuations of the ſtrength and the num- 
ber of his forces. Theſe infinuations were 


intended to terrify the Daniſh monarch, 
and, if poſſible, to bring him to thoſe 


humiliating terms that Charles offered 


him. But the courage and penetration of 
Frederick were equally proof againſt his 
artifice and his menaces. He gave him 


to underſtand that he had the ſoul of a 


king, and was not to be intimidated into 
any thing that was baſe and diſgraceful, 
It is even ſaid that his wrath and irdig- 
+ Ss nation 
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nation were rouſed to ſuch a pitch on this 
occaſion, that he ſent word to Charles he 
would gladly be informed when and where 
he propoſed to make his next attack ; that 
he might have the ſatisfaction of meet- 
ing him, in perſon, ſword in hand: To 


which it is reported Charles replied, with 


his uſual ſpirit, that Frederick might al- 
ways find him where danger and glory 
were to be found. | 

The Swediſh monarch was now con- 
vinced that nothing but the daring ſcheme 
he had been preparing was to be depended 
on. His ſoldiers were, by this time, ſuf- 


ficiently inſtructed in the handling. of the 


various implements to be uſed on this 
emergency. After giving ſeveral falſe 
alarms to the garriſen, to perplex and 
deceive their vigilance, he reſolved at 
laſt to carry his  defigns. into real ex-- 
ecution. 

It was now the beginning of February, 
the month when the rigour of winter is 
moſt ſevere in thoſe Northern climes. 
The ditches of Copenhagen were entirely 
frozen; and the ſpace of ground between 


the 
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the city and the Swediſh camp was one 
continued plain of hardened ſnow. This 


was what Charles had impatiently waited 
for. The ramparts had been fo battered, 


that in ſeveral places there were con- 
fiderable breaches: through theſe it was 
that Charles now 1 to force his en- 


trance into the city. 
In order, if it were practicable, to come 
on the beſieged unawares, it was judged 


adviſeable to aſſault them by night. The 


tenth of that month was fixed upon for 
this purpoſe. On the approach of even- 


ing Charles led on his whole army, di- 


vided into three formidable bodies, which 
at once began three ſeparate attacks. The 


coolneſs, and, at the ſame time, the in- 


trepidity were equal on both ſides. The 
Swedes, according to their orders, ad- 
vanced in the deepeſt ſilence; and, co- 
vered by the darkneſs, gained the very foot 
of the ramparts before they were per- 
_ ceived. But the Danes, who had long 
been prepared for them, ſeized that cri- 
tical inſtant, and began the moſt dreadful 


fire upon them e every place whence 


they 
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they could be annoyed. There was hardly 
any device and method of deſtruction for- 


gotten by the beſieged on this bloody and 
memorable occaſion, As the advantage 


of poſition lay entirely on their ſide, their 


only buſineſs was to direct their firing in 
ſuch a manner as to do the moſt exten- 
five execution. among the enemy. This 


they effected completely. The various 
machines the Swedes had brought to aſſiſt 


and protect them in the ſtorming of the 
walls, were ſhattered to pieces, And 
moſt horrid laughter was made of the 


aſſailants. 
Charles did not ſpare his perſon on this 
emergency. He- remained, during the 


whole of this terrible conflict, within the 


reach of every ſort of danger, and acted 
occaſionally the part of a ſoldier, as well 
as of a commander. Never had he more 


reaſon to be ſatisfied with the behaviour 


of his men. They performed aſtoniſhing- 


feats of valour ; but the difficulties they | 


had to encounter were unſurmountable. 


They did not, however, deſpond, and. 


their efforts were ſo fierce and obſtinate, 


that 
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that ſome good judges, who were eye- 


witneſſes of their behaviour, declared that, 


had not. moſt of their officers been ei- 


ther flain or wounded, they would have 


made themſelves . maſters of Copen- 
hagen. 

This famous aſſault laſted the whath 
night. On the break of day Charles was 
obliged to give orders to retreat. The 
plan on which his laſt hopes were built 
was now utterly defeated :- but what was 
much worſe, a number of thoſe valiant 
men had fallen to whom he owed his 
victories and his fame; and he had loſt 


his principal generals Steinboc and Ban- 


nier, two great military names in Sweden; 
the firſt of whom was killed, the ſecond 
made priſoner. 


The behaviour of Frederick on this 


important occaſion, was equal to that of 


Charles. The Swediſh monarch ſeemed 


formed for an offenſive, the Daniſh for a 


defenſive part. They both eminently diſ- 


played theſe reſpective characters on this 
arduous trial; and acquitted themſelves 


in ſuch a manner, that it was univerſally 
agreed 
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agreed, the unſhaken perſeverance of the 
Swedes, throughout ſo long and deftruc- 


tive an attack, was due to the warmth 


and activity with which their king di- 


rected all their motions; and that the firm 
and determinate reſiſtance of the Danes, 


was owing to the undaunted calmneſs and 
preſence of mind, with which their mo- 
narch enviſaged every difficulty and dan- 
ger. No prince, in ſhort, appeared more 
fitted by nature for the critical ſituation 
in which fortune had placed him. His 


abilities ſeemed to increafe in proportion 
to his exigencies, and his ardour and cou- 


rage rendered him inſenſible of fatigue. 
The hardſhips he underwent during the 
whole courſe of the ſiege, were indeed ſo 
great and conſtant, ariling from the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon, that they ruined his 
conſtitution, and accelerated his end. But 


| he always took a noble pride in the cauſe 


of his bad ſtate of health, often ſaying 
that he ſhould N die the death of a 
hero. 

As the chief praiſe in \ repelling the 
enemy in this decifive conflict was incon- 


te ſtibly 
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teſtibly due to Frederick, it may equally 


be ſaid that, by the ſuperiour examples 
he gave, throughout the whole war, of 
conſtancy and fortitude in facing all man- 


ner of perils and diſtreſſes, he contributed 


more than any man to the preſervation of 
his kingdom. It is even probable, ac- 


cording to the accounts of that time, that 


had his deſires, in various inſtances, been 
complied with, many of thoſe calamities 
might have been prevented. When they 
came upon him, however, he generouſly 
forgot that others had been more acceſſory 
in cauſing them than himſelf; and he 
mantully prepared to give them a reſolute 
meeting. 


The repulſe of this terrible 1 of 


he Swedes on Copenhagen, entirely ruined 


their army ; and obliged Charles to lay 


aſide his deſigns on the Daniſh metropolis. 
On the return of ſpring, the Dutch ſent 
another fleet to the aſſiſtance of Frederick, 
under the command of the renowned 
Ruyter. This gave ſo heavy a check to 


lea. 


Ic 


Sweden, that its fleets durſt not appear at 
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In the mean time, the emperor and the 
elector of Brandenburgh, who both equally 
hated and dreaded the Swedes, had levied 
a powerful army for the relief of Den- 
mark. It had forced the Swediſh troops 
to evacuate all their conqueſts in Holſtein 


and Jutland, and to retire into the Daniſh 


iſlands : their numbers, indeed, were fo 


greatly reduced by the many ſkirmiſhes 


and engagements that daily happened, and 


by the various attempts they had been in- 


ceſſantly making, that they were no longer 


able to face ſo numerous a body as their 


enemies amounted to; and were now con- 
ſtrained every where to act merely on the 


defenſive. 


In order to improve their ſuperiority, 
and give at once a deciſive blow, the confe- 
derates reſolved to attack the iſle of Funen, 
where a choſen body of Swediſh troops 
lay incamped. They landed, accordingly, 
under the protection of the Dutch fleet. 
The Swedes, notwithſtanding their very 


oreat inferiority in numbers, waited for 


them without any diſmay. They were the 


flower of Charles's army, and had long 


been 
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been uſed to victories over ſtill larger num- 
bers than thoſe they were going to engage 
with. Relying on their good fortune, and 
their diſcipline, they received the confe- 
derates with the moſt undaunted bravery ; 
and fought with ſuch obſtinacy and firm- 
neſs, that the imperial foot in the center, 
and the Danith cavalry on the right wing, 
were totally routed, and put to flight. 

The Swedes were headed by the prince 
of Sultzbach, a German warriour in great 


eſteem and favour with Charles. He now 


thought himſelf ſure of winning the bat- 
tle. Conformably to the military rules 


eſtabliſhed by the great Guſtavus, and 


faithfully adhered to, and recommended 
by Charles, he left the diſordered ene- 
mies to fly without purſuit; and, collect- 
ing his whole ſtrength, advanced imme- 
diately on thoſe wha {till kept the field. 


Happily for the confederates, there was 
in their army a conſiderable body of thoſe 


Britiſh veterans in Dutch pay, that had 
performed ſuch eminent ſervices for the 


ſtates in the Flemiſh wars. They ac- 


quitted themſelves, on this occaſion, in a 
8 Sy man- 
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manner ſuitable to what was expected of 
them. They compoſed the left wing. 
After routing the Danes and Imperialiſts, 


the Swediſh general fell with the whole 
weight of his victorious troops upon this 


body; but it ſtood immoveable, and re- 
pelled his efforts with ſo much refolution 


and conſtancy, that the remainder of the 


confederate army had full leiſure to rally 


and return to the charge. By this time 


the Swedes were ſo fatigued, and their 
numbers ſo diminiſhed, that they were 
unable to refiſt the impreſſion of ſuch 
multitudes of aflailants. They gave way 


on all fides, and were at laſt ſo completely 


his uſual magnanimity ; and though he 


defeated, that only Sultzbach, with about 
a dozen more principal officers, eſcaped 
from the field. He was a brave and re- 
ſolute commander, and his behaviour and 
conduct in this action, though he was un- 


fortunate, did him great honour. 


This was the moſt fignal defeat that 
had ever befallen the arms of Charles, 
It broke all his meaſures, and fruſtrated 
all his hopes. He bore it, however, with 


Was. 
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was too judicious to entertain any further 


expectations of ſubduing Denmark, yet he 
ſtill reſolved to keep a footing in that 
kingdom, till ſuch a peace was made as 


ſhould bring him both honour and profit. 


But he did not long ſurvive the reverſe of 


his fortune. | 7” 
After his death, the Swediſh natives 


25 


wearied with a long and tedious war 


againſt ſo many powers, were glad to con- 
clude a general peace with all: but Fre- 
derick had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
it. Holland, for which Denmark had 
been almoſt ſacrificed, treated him in a 
moſt ungenerous manner. The ſuccefles 
of the confederates againſt Sweden were 
15 great, and it was ſo little in the power 
of that kingdom to reſiſt the torrent of 
ſo many enemies, that the Daniſh mo- 
narch had every right to promiſe himſelf 
a full reſtitution of all that the Swedes 
had wreſted from him at the former peace. 
But, contrary to his juſteſt expectations, 
he was wholly abandoned; and the only 
alteration in that treaty, was that Sweden 


reſtored to Denmark the diſtrict of Dron- 


Van . theim 
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theim in Norway. Thus ended the moſt 
bloody and ruinous war that ever Denmark 
was engaged in, It loſt all its poſſeſſions 


in Sweden; and, what was ſtill more de- 


trimental, it loſt that equality in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem, of power and importance 
which it had ſo long maintained againſt its 
ancient rival. 

On the concluſion of the peace between 
the two Northern crowns,” a more extra- 
ordinary ſcene was opened in Denmark, 
than it had ever ſeen. Since the acceſſion 
of Frederick III. to the crown, the Daniſh 
nobility had behaved, on various occaſions, 

in ſuch a manner as had given great of: 
fence, not only to the king, but to his 
ſubjects; moſt of whom were highly diſ- 
ſatisfied with the undue ſhare of au— 
thority the nobles poſſeſſed, and uſually 
exerciſed to the general cranes and 
diſcontent. | 

This authority was very diſproportionate 


to what it had been originally; and was 


increaſed far beyond thoſe bounds at which 
it had been fixed by the laws in former 
ages. The nobles, from being the patrons 
BERL? | and 
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and protectors of the ſubordinate orders, 
were, in ſeveral inſtances, become their 
oppreſſors and tyrants. They had, within 
the ſpace of the laſt century, by means 
of their immenſe wealth, ingroſſed by 
degrees almoſt the whole power of the 
ſtate. e 
The monarchs who reigned during that 
period, and who were all men of equal 
ſenſe and ſpirit, had uſed the moſt con- 185 
ſtant and reſolute endeavours to reſiſt their 
uſurpations. Through the prudence and 
policy of theſe princes they had been no 
leſs vigorouſly oppoſed by the other mem- 
bers of the national diets. Theſe fre- 
quently united in ſupport of the crown. 
They carried many determinations in its 
favour ; and aſſerted its prerogatives with 
great zeal. They even had occaſionally 
credit and ability ſufficient to extend them. 
This was a meaſure they ſeldom failed to 
embrace and purſue with the utmoſt 
warmth whenever circumſtances concurred 
to render it practicable. They judged it 
the more conducive to the common in- 
tereſt, as it was, in fact, the only coun- 
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It was owing to theſe repeated ſtruggles 
in its defence that the regal dignity and 


ſway maintained its ground; and that 


while the nobility, through the aſcendency 
annexed to vaſt riches and poſſeſſions, was 
enabled to incroach on the rights and pri- 

vileges of the other orders, the crown, 
on the other hand, was equally active in 
confirming and enlarging its prerogatives. 


The progreſs it made, though filent as it 


were, .and not apparently conſiderable, yet 
alarmed the clear ſighted among the nobles, 
who could not behold the increaſing po- 


pularity of the court throughout the nation 
TT large, without feeling di 3 for 


the conſequences. 
Still, however, they continued to enjoy 


a portion of authority utterly inconſiſtent 


with the general welfare of the realm. 


The ſucceſſion to the crown was, in ſome 
reſpects, wholly at their diſpoſal. They 


obliged the kings, at their election, to 


grant them as many privileges as they 


thought * to demand. Thus, on the 
| | 55 
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commencement of every reign, additions 


were made to the already extravagant 
meaſure of their particular immunities. 


229 


By ſuch means the Daniſh conſtitution 


had been much altered from what it was 


in preceding times. From a limited mo- 


narchy, wherein the government was 
equally divided between the king, the 
nobles, and the inferior claſſes, it had 
been almoſt transformed into an ariſto- 
cracy ; the nobles often aſſuming to them- 
ſelves the rights of both prince and people, 
and exerciſing excluſively the authority 
belonging to theſe two branches of the le- 
giſlature. 


What made, at the » pri time, their 


exceſſes in theſe matters the more inſolent 
and intolerable, was that, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtyle of ſupreme command 
they affected on theſe occaſions, their in- 
fluence was on the decline, and ſubſiſted 
more through the forbearance, than the 


inability to ſuppreſs it, of the many to 


whom it had fo long been obnoxious. 


They ruled, in ſhort, through the force of 
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preſcription, and were more obeyed from | 
habit than through reſpect or fear. 
But the injudiciouſneſs and the arro- 


gance of their conduct became at length 


{o. noto: ious, and was attended with ſo 
many pernicious effects, that the whole 


nation grew heartily defirous of the re- 


formation of ſo manifeſt an abuſe ; which 
eſſentially infringed their liberties, and de- 

prived them of that ſhare of influence in 
the government which their anceſtors had 
ſo long poſſeſſed, and been ſo jealous to 
maintain. The king no leſs complained 
of the dangerous conſequences reſulting 


from this unjuſt partition of power. He 


had not forgot the deſign of the nobles 
to exclude bim from the throne, and 
had long reſolved to revenge himſelf upon 


this factious body of men. The people 


knew his diſpolition, And he was as well 
acquainted with their diſlike of the no- 
bility s conduct in general. Hence it was 
obvious that a violent conteſt would enſue 
on the firſt emergency. 
Theſe animolities had, of late years, 


been ane, of much miſchief. They 
had 


OF DENMARK. 
had created a diſaffectedneſs and diſunion 


between the upper and the lower claſſes 
that had, on various occaſions, injured, in 


no ſmall degree, the cauſe of the public, 


by producing an indifference for the com- 


mon good, which degenerated, as it al- 
ways does, into faintheartedneſs and de- 
ſpondency. Thus the national ſpirit was 
impaired, and the welfare of the ſtate was 
neglected, through the diſcontent occa- 


ſioned by a ſet of men whoſe ambition led 


them inceſſantly to ſacrifice their country 
to their | private aggrandizement, in the 
moſt barefaced and moſt inſulting man- 


> 


ner. 5 85 | 


Previous to theſe fatal uſurpations of 


the Daniſh nobles over the rights of their 
fellow- ſubjects, the Danes were a people 


whoſe meaſures and tranſactions, both at 


home and abroad, were the free reſult of 
national deliberation. They were not, as 


now, almoſt the mere paſſive inſtruments 


of the will and pleaſure of the nobility. 
Whatever was then to be done, in the name, 
and by the authority of the public, re- 
ceived the unconſtrained ſanction of the 
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aſſembled community. The ſame reſo- 
luteneſs that preſided in theſe aſſemblies, 
accompanied and guided their operations 
in the field. This was no more than 
natural and conſequential. The nobles, 


who poſſeſſed the chief, though not the 


abſolute authority, were men of high ſpi- 


.rit. As they enjoyed the principal poſts 


in the army, they carried into the ſenate 
that bold dererminate frame of temper 


which they had learnt in the camp; and 


thus were equally qualified to ſhine in ei- 
ther province. The commonalty, though 
not placed on the ſame level of rank or 


privileges, were ſtill a body of men of no 


ſmall influence in their ollective capacity; | 


and always aſſerted, with great vigour, 


the rights and immunities peculiar to their 
order. All this inſpired them with a pro- 


| portionable degree of elevation ; and it is 


too well known to need any explanation, 


how much the minds of men acquire of 


courage and fortitude, from being con- 
ſidered by others, and conſidering them- 
ſelves as perſons of weight and import- 


From 
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From all theſe cauſes the Danes, in 
thoſe days, made a very diſtinguiſhed and 
reſpectable figure, Their conduct, both 
in peace and in war, was uſually attended 
with dignity and reputation, and they 


were very deſervedly accounted a brave 


and a wiſe nation. At home they lived 
ina ſtate of freedom and of plenty; abroad 


their valour was conſpicuous in 1 ſig- 


nal in ſtances. 


In the mean time, the court, whoſe 


authority was confined within very nar- 
row bounds, was permitted no other in- 
fluence than what proceeded from the 
wiſdom of its plans for the good of the 
whole. Their very kings were obliged, 
for the ſake of preſerving the reſpe& due 
to their perſons, to be very cautious how 
they conducted themſelves in private as 
well as in public. As the crown was 
elective, notwithſtanding no breaches were 
made in the lineal ſucceſſion, from father 
to ſon, while no objection appeared to 
their perſonal characters, yet, in caſe of 


any offence given, they knew the people 
had ſtill the N of making an alter- 


ation, 


wh 
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ation, whenever they thought it adviſe- 
able. They knew that power- had been 
occaſionally exerted ; and for that reaſon 
demeaned themſelves in fuch a manner as 
to merit the favour and affections of their 
ſubjects ; whoſe allegiance, they were con- 
ſcious, was founded only on the good 
opinion they entertained of their ru- 


lers. 


Thus, the kings of Denmark were 
uſually men of great moderation and ſa- 


gacity ; and generally very popular from 
the neceſſity they found themſelves under 


to keep fair with all parties, and orders 


of their ſubjects. They were particularly 


_ well educated, from a very obvious mo- 


tive, that of paternal affection. As every 
monarch naturally endeavoured to ſecure 


the ſucceſſion to his fon, every method 


was taken to render him worthy of the 


| public choice. Nothing therefore was 


neglected to qualify him for a throne; 


and no individuals were, in point of edu- 
cation, more ſtrictly attended to than thoſe. 
belonging to the royal family, The ef- 
fects of this care were equally honourable 

Z | and 
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and viſible to the world ; no princes 1n 


Furope exceeding, in that knowledge and 
learning becoming a crowned head, the 
ſovereigns of Denmark ; ſeveral of whom 
were conſpicuouſly remarkable for their 
proficiency in the liberal arts, and the 
protection they afforded literature, both 
by their countenance and example. 


Another circumſtance highly favourable. 
to the royal character in Denmark, was 


the benignity and frankneſs of behaviour 
long eſtabliſhed in that country, between 
the king and his ſubjects. They courted 
his preſence ; and approached him with 
an almoſt filial confidence, He was looked 
upon, very unfeignedly, as the protector 
of all his people; of the lower claſſes eſ- 
pecially, who often found an effectual re- 
dreſs from their grievances in his inter- 
poſition between them and their, ſome- 
times, too ſevere ſuperiors the nobles. 
From this, and other concurring cauſes, 
ſuch as the hoſpirality, bountifulneſs, and 
liberality, conſtantly exerciſed in their 
domeſtic way of living, and, above all, 
the munificence they diſplayed in every 
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public undertaking, the kings of Den- 
mark grew to a height of perſonal in- 
fluence, that made their condition as per- 
fectly deſireable, and as truly great, as 
any man of reaſonable ambition could 
aſpire to. They wanted, indeed, that 
which it is a pity any human being ſhould 

ever poſſeſs, and which no good prince 
_ "ought to wiſh for; they wanted the power 
of acting in all things without controul. 
But, on the other hand, they were ſure 
of never being thwarted, while they go- 
verned with juſtice and propriety, and 
conſulted earneſtly the good of their peo- 
ple. Theſe were ſo ready, upon all oc- 
caſions, to ſubmit to their directions, that 
they very ſeldom differed in opinion from 
their ſovereigns, and hardly ever ſhewed 
any inclination to lay reſtraints upon 
them. 

Neither did this complying 1 
proceed from any blind partiality in the 
Danes, to the perſons of their monarchs. 

The truth was, the latter were highly 
careful to engage in no ſcheme that might 
ſow et Nn them and their ſub- 

jecis ; 
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jets; and, indeed, the fortunate imprac- 


ticability of carrying any pernicious deſigns 
into execution, never ſuffered any to en- 
ter into their ideas, The reſult was, that 


no heart-burnings, no ſuſpicions, no 


alarms, were given or taken on either 


ſide; and that peace and unanimity at 


home, were eſtabliſhed on the firmeſt baſis, 
that of mutual confidence between the 
ſovereign and his people, founded on' a 
clear and well comprehended union of 
| intereſts, and a cordial diſpoſition to em- 
| brace every opportunity of teſtifying a 
reciprocal benevolence and attachment. 

Such, in general, was the character, 
and ſuch the condition of the Daniſh na- 
tion and monarchy ; eſpecially fince the 


*37 


acceſſion of the houſe of n to : 


the throne of that kingdom. 

While government was, in this man» 
ner, carried on to the general ſatisfaction 
of both prince and people, nothing re- 
mained to complete the national happi- 
neſs, by ſecuring it beyond any probable 
poſſibility of alteration, But to enlarge the 

foundations it reſted upon by granting a 
fur- 
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further charter of immunities to the com- 
moner claſſes. That ſomewhat of this 
nature was neceſſary, had been hinted on 
ſeveral occaſions, even by ſome of the 
nobility themſelves, either from motives 
of humanity, or of policy. Perhaps theſe 
latter motives preponderated; as the very 
remarkable warmth of the common pes- 
ple, on ſundry occaſions, in favour of the 
ſovereign, awakened in thoſe of the no- 
bility, whoſe knowledge and penetration 
into things went beyond that of others, 
an apprehenſion that, by monopoliſing ſo 
much of the general proſperity to them- 


ſelves, the other claſſes might, in a fit of 


indignation, revenge themſelves, by throw- 


ing down the fences that ſtood between 
the crown and abſolute power, in order 
to bring the nobility to a level 8 them- 


ſelves. 


Happy had it been for all parties, for 
the nobles. eſpecially, if theſe wiſe and 


laudable ſentiments had been adopted by 


the whole body. But that intemperate 
ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs Which as often ani- 


mates whole aſſemblies, as it does the ho- 
ſom 
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ſom of individuals, ſuffered them not to 


take thoſe ſteps that were neceſſary to ſe - 


cure their own proſperity; and they re- 
mained in the fatal reſolution of ingrofling 
as much as they could of In rpc li- 
berty. » 

This unhappy ſelfiſhneſs betrayed itſelf 
on every occaſion, Whenever the ſecon- 
dary claſſes expreſſed any impatience at the 
too heavy weight laid upon them, the 
nobles never made any conceſſion, un- 
leſs the exigencies of the, times were 


ſuch as ablolutely compelled them: and 


even then their condeſcenſion Was always 
5 accompanied with fo ill a grace, that, 
inſtead of being conſidered by the com- 


mons as an obligation conferred upon 
them, it always had the manifeſt appear- 


ance of being, as it really was, extorted 
by their clamours, and Vie elded to through 
mere neceſñty. 

Thus, in every conteſt between the 
nobles and the commons, from the uncon- 
ciliating, oppreflive-behaviour of the for- 
mer, the bands of union between them 
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conſtant opportunities to the court of be. 


coming umpire in all their debates. - This 


indeed was a neceſſary conſequence ; as it 
was the only tribunal to which they could 


make their appeal. How this would end 


at laſt, was obvious to every thinking per- 
ſon. But the majority of the nobles were 
ſo unaccountably infatuated as either not 
to ſee, or, from haughtineſs and reſent- 
ment, to. overlook the danger they were 


expoſing themſelves to, until it became 


too ſtrong and too powerful for reſiſt- 


ance. 
This unpardonable treatment of the in- 


feriour claſſes, never appeared in a clearer 


and more odious light, than in that ce- 
lebrated convention of the ſtates of the 
kingdom, which placed Frederick I. on 
the throne, after the expulſion of that 
cruel prince Chriſtian Il. As he held the 
crown merely by the donation of the peo- 


pleof Denmark, and had been elected purely 


becauſe he could have no intereſt in the 
kingdom, diſtinct from thoſe who had drove 
out his predeceſſor, he found himſelf quite 
unablc to withſtand any demands on the 


part 
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part of kis ſubjects. This they well knew, 
and were determined to ſtretch them to 
the utmoſt; ' Accordingly, both the no- 
bility and the clergy joined together on 
this critical occaſion, and beſides their 
former privileges, which were great and 
many, they inſiſted upon and obtained a 
multiplicity of others. In ſhort, what- 
ever they aſked was granted. The new 
king, who was no other than a creature 


of their choice, could not have a will of 


his own at this juncture, and was glad to 
compound for a diadem at any rate; leav- 


| ing to his poſterity to amplify the mea- 


ſure of the royal power, or truſting per- 
haps to ſome favourable opportunity to 
increaſe it, if poſſible, himſelf. 

But while the privileges of the nobility 


and the clergy were thus ſolemnly con- 
firmed and augmented, the commons were 


in a manner forgotten, What was done 
in their behalf was very trifling indeed. 
It ſeemed, in fact, as if the nobility and 
clergy had agreed to ſettle the govern- 
ment into a downright ariſtocracy. The 
_ petitions and remonſtrances of the lower 
. . __ claſſes, 
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| claſſes, though they could not, by law, 


be denied admittance and notice, yet, 
when debated, met with very little coun- 
tenance or reſpe& ; and, excepting ſome 


few regulations which in common juſtice 


and decency could not be refuſed them, 


they quickly found that the proſperity and 


eaſe of their future condition was to de- 
pend on the ſpirit they ſhould exert in 
their own ſupport ; and that they were 
not to look on the nobles and the clergy 
in the light of friends, but rather as co- 
operators in the iniquitous deſign of 
loading them with all manner of op- 


preſſion: 


From this memorable period, \ chiefly 
began the reciprocal hatred and miſtruſt 
between the upper and the lower orders 


in Denmark. This ſituation was an un— 


avoidable conſequence of what has jutt 


been related. It was not poſſible that, 
after expreſſing ſo barefaced an intention 
of acting the part of tyrants, the nobles 


ſhould ever meet with any manner of 


confidence in the commons; who, on 


their ſide, could not certainly be blamed 


for 


. 
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for trying all in their power to reſiſt thofe 
who meant. to uſe them as ſlaves. 

Such were the cauſes of that enmity, 
the conſequences of which proved in the 
courſe of time ſo dreadful to both parties. 
This enmity acquired freſh ſtrength from 


day to day. At every meeting of the 
ſtates the abſurd haughtineſs of the nobles 


afforded freſh cauſes of diſcontent to the 


commons, - whoſe weight and importance 


they ſtrove, by every means, to diminiſh, 


and even occaſionally to deride. This lat- 


ter was an offence of the deepeſt die: af- 


fronts and contempt being the lat things 


that men can pardon ; and making the 
moſt forcible and laſting impreſſions on 
their memory. | 

Neither could it- be expected that in 
ſuch rancorous conflicts, perſonal injuries 
would not ſometimes take place. The 
nobles, from their ſuperior riches and 
influence, had, doubtleſs, the advantage 
in moſt of theſe altercations. But Mill 
the commons found means to revenge 


themſelves in ſome meaſure, if not by 


deeds, by invectives and reproaches ; which 
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to lofty minds are often as cutting and in- 


jurious as real detriments. 
But the worſt circumſtance attending 


this perpetual warfare in the ſtate, was 


that as no variation of fortune ever hap- 
pened, it became, at laſt, intolerable to the 


aggrieved and loſing party. The commons, 


when they met in Ee bodies, never failed 


to challenge their rights with great firmneſs 


and reſolution; but were always too fee- 
ble, when ſeparated, to maintain their 
pretenſions, and to reſiſt the incroach- 
ments of their ſuperiors. The nobles, 
with their wonted pride and arrogance, 
making light of ſuch regulations as were 


the effect of remonſtrances that had no- 


thing but juſtice to inforce them. 
What powerfully contributed, for a 


time, to maintain the nobility in this ex- 


ceſs of power, was the afliſtance of the 
clergy: who were, in a manner, a part 
of the nobility, through the dignity and 
exaltedneſs of their ſtation, and the great 
neſs of their poſſeſſions. This attached 


them cloſe together; and the neceſſity 


they felt of being reciprocally ſupported | 
by 
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by each other, created an union of in- 


tereſts which rendered them very willing 


to conclude, as it were, a' tacit alliance, 
offenſive and defenſive, againſt the inferior 
orders of the ſtate. 

This confederacy, however, was de- 
fropdl by the reformation. The vicinity 


of Germany, where it began and ſpread” 


itſelf apace, and where the nobility were 


enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of . 


the clergy, ſoon awakened in the Daniſh 
nobles a deſire of following fo profitable 
an example. Accordingly, what through 
motives of conſcience and piety, what 


| through motives of intereſt, the princi- 


ciples of the reformation were ſoon intro- 
duced and eſtabliſhed in Denmark. In 
conſequence of this great change, the poſ- 

ſeſſions of the clergy were much curtailed, 
and they themſelves, from being per ſon- 


ages of the higheſt importance, were 


quickly reduced to a "Ay inferiour fitu- 
ation. | | 

But, in effecking this revolution, an- 
other accompanied it, which the avidity 


of the nobles rendered them not in the 
R 3 leaſt : 
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leaſt aware of at that time. Though they 
increaſed their revenues, they deprived 
themſelves of a moſt powerful ſupport, 
by detaching the clergy from their in- 
tereſt. This was the natural reſult of 
their ſtripping . them of fo large a 
portion of their poſſeſſions. Theſe, in- 


deed might revert to them without much 
injuſtice : as they had been alienated, of 


old, from their families, through igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, But the clergy, 
who were the actual loſers, and who 


ſaw themſelves violently expelled from a 


ſtate of power and opulence, to a ſtate 
of mediocrity, at beit, could not digeſt - 
this uſage. Perceiving, however, that 


the ſpirit of the times, and the opinions 


of men, concurred in thinking the mea- 
ſure juſt and neceſſary, they made a virtue 
of neceſſity, and ſat down with as much 


reſignation as may be ſuppoſed in men 
who are conſcious that all reſiſtance . 


vain. | | 
In this alteration of ecclefiaſtical 
affairs there remained, nevertheleſs, 


ſo much of forbearance in thoſe who 


brou ght 
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brought it about, as to leave untouched 
many of the privileges of the clergy. 
That of. conſtituting a part of the ſtates 


was left them among the reſt; and of this 


they ſoon found they could make an ample 
uſe in executing their vengeance upon the 
nobility. Some of theſe, indeed, had pe- 
netration enough to foreſee how irrecon- 


cileable the clergy would prove to thoſe 


who had had the chief hand in their hu- 
miliation; and entertained thoughts of 
taking the means of revenge out of their 
hands by placing them on the footing of 


ordinary ſubjects; and excluding them 


from any claims of forming a ſeparate 
branch of the. legiſlature. But, whether 


the generality of people imagined they 


had already loſt enough, and that this 


would be too great an innovation, or, 


whether they found means, by their ad- 
dreſs, to avert the impending ſtorm, they 
(till preſerved their ſeats in the ſtates, 
and immediately became the ſoreſt thorn 
in the ſides of the nobility. 

This remarkable change in the religious 
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ing the reign of Chriſtian III. a prince 


who wanted not diſcernment to foreſee 


that, ſoon or late, this change might open 
a way to another of no leſs importance, 
that of enlarging the power and prero- 
gative of the crown. In order, therefore, 


to give furtherance to this deſign, he 
ſhewed himſelf, occaſionally, very ready 
to contribute to the relief and comfort of 


ſuch of the clergy as had ſuffered moſt in 


this general dilapidation; and by ſeizing 


every proper opportunity of befriending 


them, he ſhortly brought them to look on 
him rather as a friend and benefactor, 
than as one who had countenanced the 


deſtruction of their riches and influence. 
In this manner was laid the foundation 
of the inveteracy that afterwards ſubſiſted 
between the nobility and the eccleſiaſtics. 
Nothing. at the ſame time, could add 
more ſtrength to the commons than this 
acceſſion of the clergy ; who became, in 
fact, members of that portion of the com- 


munity, and acted in ſupport of it with 


all poffible zeal on every emergency. This 


do, 
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do, as, from the reverence due to their 
character, they threw a weight into the 


ſcale they now favoured, which it had 
never felt before. But this only excited 


the reſentment of the nobles, and ir- 


ritated them to a pitch that often gave 
birth to the molt violent diſputes ; which, 
indeed, grew much more frequent and 
dangerous than formerly, and had like, 
more than once, to have terminated in 
the ſubverſion of the liberties of every 
part of the nation. 


Mean while the court was me fade} in 


wailing itſelf of theſe diſſenſions; and 
its power began gradually to emerge from 
the mediocrity to which the ſtipulations 


made with Frederick I. had confined it. 


His ſon, Chriſtian III. did not forget, as 
already mentioned, to lay hold of the op- 
portunity afforded him by the reformation, 
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to engage the clergy's intereſt in behalf 


of the crown. At the time of his de- 
ceaſe, its influence was ſo far improved, 
that his ſucceſſor, Frederick II. found, at 
his acceſſion to the throne, a ſyſtem and 
proportion of power which, though li- 

mited 
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mited by the uſurpations of the nobility, 
{till left him at liberty to extend his de- 
ſigns beyond the ſphere of Denmark, and 
to nouriſh projects for the aggrandizement 
of his crown abroad. In this fituation 
he reſolved to renew the pretenſions of 
his anceſtors in Sweden, and engaged his 
ſubjects in a very long war with that 
kingdom. 


This war, though not anſwerable to 


the wiſhes he had entertained of render- 


ing Sweden, what it formerly had been, a 
dependance of Denmark, was, neverthe- 


leſs, productive of other conſequences, 


which were materially ſubſervient to the 
increaſe of the royal authority. The 
length of the war effected this in no ſmall 


degree, through the number of enter- 


prizes of which his miniſtry had, of 
courſe, the direction; and which ha- 
bituated men to look on the crown, not 
only as the capital agent and conductor of 


all undertakings, but alſo as the principal 


ſource whence all public deſigns and 


councils were to emanate. It may be 


added, that the very determination to 
| Wage 
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wage that war ſhewed how much the 
influence of the crown was augmented, 
The war, conſidered in itſelf, was cer- 
tainly no neceſſary meaſure. The Daniſh 
nation could receive no advantage from 


it, as peace between Denmark and Sweden 


had been proved, by experience, equally 


beneficial to both. Such was the ſenſe of 
the nation at large; and yet hoſtilities 


were reſolved upon. This alone evinces 


how powerful the court party was bern 


in the diet. 


The royal prerogative and intereſt thus 


improved and ſtrengthened by Frederick 


II. loſt nothing in the hands of Chriſtian 


IV. who ſucceeded him; and who, in the 
courſe of a very long reign, acted with ſo 


much prudence and circumſpection, as to 


extend the authority of the crown much 
further than his predeceſſors. But it 
ought to be recorded to his honour, that 
the influence he obtained was much more 
due to the confidence juſtly repoſed in his 
virtues and moderation, than acquired 
through the ſiniſter intrigues ſo uſual in 
courts. His character was too well known 

for 
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for his ſubjects to fear that he aimed at 
any thing more earneſtly than che proſ- 

perity of the public. 
And yet, without meaning to | depre- 
ciate the worth of this eee who 
certainly merited the higheſt commen- 
dations, it may, nevertheleſs, be obſerved 
that, without intending it, he prepared 
the chains with which his ſucceſſor found 
means to bind the people of Denmark in 
ſo ſhort a time after his deceaſe. True it 
is that his life was ſpent, for the moſt 
part, in a courſe of conſtant activity 
abroad, which, to ſome, might appear to 
preelude him from opportunities of car- 
rying on any ſet plan, at home, for the 
aggrandizement of, the power of the 
erown, by fixing his attention too ex- 
tenſively upon what was doing among his 
neighbours. So tar indeed as relates to 
any determinate project of rendering him- 
ſelf more powerful than what the laws 
and. conſtitution allowed, he ſeems en- 
tirely guiltleſs; and ought the more rea- 
dily to be abſolved of harbouring deſigns 
of ſuch a nature, as he had no occaſion 
to 
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to entertain any fear of diſcontent among 
his ſubjects, of whoſe hearts and affeQions 
he was ſo much maſter, 

But there is another way of leading a 
people to ſlavery: a way as far removed 
from violence as it is the ſureſt to ſuc- 
ceſs; and which they who know beſt how 


to make the paſſions of men ſubſervient 


to their purpoſes, have always employed 
as the moſt effectual. This way conſiſts 
in impreſſing people with a perſuaſion that, 
in whatever is done, their intereſt and 
glory are chicfly conſulted; but, above 


all, in diſplaying a vonſtant affability of 


behaviour, and induftrioufly ſeizing op- 
portunities of exerciſing liberality and be- 
nevolence. It was formerly ſaid of the 
great Scipio, that His exploits in Spain, 


and expulſion of the Carthaginians from 


that country, were principally owing to 


the fame of his benignity and courteous 


diſpoſition; and that he triumphed over 
Hannibal, rather through the obſtinate 
attachment of the ſoldiery to his perſon, 
than through the ſuperiority of his mi- 


litary ſkill. This attachment he had 
- gained 
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gained by a conduct full of popularity; 
by an eaſy, condeſcending behaviour, that 


placed individuals on his own level; in 


ſhort, by manifeſting a fund of humanity 
that indeared him to all who approached 
him. By theſe means the armies under 
his command were, in a manner, rather 
his own, than thoſe of the public; and 
the affection to Scipio became a greater 


object among the ſoldiers, than the ſer- 


vice of the commonwealth. But this il- 


luſtrious example, which Scipio had ſet 
to the Roman generals from noble and 


difintereſted motives, was, afterwards, 

imitated with quite different views; and 
it became the faſhion to win the ſoldiers 
hearts, in order to make uſe of their aſ- 


ſiſtance for the very worſt purpoſes. In 


the ſame manner it might have been ſaid 


of Chriſtian IV. that through the excel- = 


lence of his perſonal character, he found 


means to arrive at an authority in the 


army, which was much greater than even 


they who were guided by it were ſenſible 


of; and that, notwithſtanding he was 
himſelf too honeſt a man to cheriſh ar- 
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bitrary deſigns upon his country, yet, 
from that plenitude of military power, 


which the continuance of long wars had 
conferred upon him, a large proportion of 


his ſubjects contracted a habit of obe- 


dience to their ſovereign, which proved 

of the moſt pernicious conſequence when 
the ſupreme command devolved into other 
hands, who knew, like him, how to in- 


gratiate themſelves with the ſoldiery; but 


had not honeſty enough to imitate his 
equity and moderation. 

| It may, with no leſs truth, be re- 
marked, that theſe long wars weakened 
conſiderably the power of the nobility, 


through the diffidence and diſcord they 


created among them. As a great num- 
ber of them did not ſerve in the army, 


thoſe who did not only began to look 
upon themſelves as more uſeful to the ſtate 


than the others, but even to think they 
had the ſole right to deliberate on matters 
of which the others knew nothing but 
through ſpeculation. Thus the manage- 


ment of the army fell gradually under the 


direction of thoſe who belonged to it. 
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T his was attended with - a circumſtance - 
very unfavourable to the nobility. The 
neceflity of rewarding and encouraging 


valour often promoting to poſts of great 


conſequence individuals who were not 
of the claſs of nobles, theſe, not looking 
upon them as connected with themſclves 
from intereſt, or equal in dignity, ex- 


preſſed a conſciouſneſs of their own ſu- 


periority, and ſhewed a miſtruſt of the 
others, which highly offended them. Hence 
a ſhyneſs enſued, which was of great diſ- 


ſervice to the nobility; as many of the 
beſt officers in the army were, thereby, 


driven into the oppoſite intereſt. . 
Another cauſe of the decreaſe of that 
influence the nobles had ſo long exerted, 
was their unwillingneſs to contribute to- 
wards the ſupport of the public, as much 


as they were able. This Chriſtian did 


not ſeldom complain of; and frequently 


was, in a manner, obliged to ſhame them 


into compliance, by the frankneſs and ge- 


neroſity of his own contributions: a me- 


thod of proceeding entirely agreeable to 


the miſdneſs he profeſſed in all his inter- 


courſe 
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_ courſe with his ſubjects; whom he 
ſtudiouſly avoided to claſh with, and ra- 
ther choſe to rule by perſuaſion, than 
to exaſperate by any ſtretch of autho- 
rity. 


Thus, it is evident from a recapitu- 


lation of the events that preceded the fa- 
mous revolution which put an end to the 
ancient conſtitution of Denmark, that this 
great change, though it might appear 
ſudden and unpremeditated to many, was 
yet, in the nature of things, an almoſt ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of what had gone be- 


fore. Every thing ſeemed to portend it, 
in the apprehenſion of thoſe who had pe- 
netration enough to look into the diſpo- 


fitions of men at that period. The op- 
preſſion, the inſolence, and, what was ſtill 
more fatal to them, the diſunion of the 
nobility ; the influence of the court over 


the two other orders in the ſtate; and the 


diſcontents of theſe againſt the nobles ; 
difcontents which were the more 'to be 
dreaded as they were well founded, and as 
the clergy and the commons had taken, 


jointly, a firm reſolution to bring them 
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home to the nobility, as ſoon as they could 
find a proper opportunity. 

This reſolution was not, as in times paſt, 


a thing which the nobles had it in their 


power to ſlight and diſregard. The feudal 
ſyſtem, for the advancement of which theſe 
had laboured more ſtrenuouſly than ever, 


| fince the prodigious addition of wealth they 


had acquired at the reformation, had been 
vigorouſly oppoſed, and was now con- 
fiderably diminiſhed. The increaſe of 
commerce and riches had produced the 
building and peopling of new towns; and 
the inhabitants, emboldened by their proſ- 
perous ſituation, felt themſelves more able 
than ever to vindicate their rights, and to 
reſiſt the incroachments of their ſuperiors. 
The court, on the other hand, beheld 
theſe diſſenſions with a view to draw ſome 


profit out of them. Its weakneſs and 


want of the power it aimed at, aroſe from 
the exceſſive power-of the nobility ; which 
could only be depreſſed by exalting the 


clergy and commons. From this motive 
it gladly eſpouſed their cauſe on all emer- 


gencies; as the only quarter from which 
1 8 it 
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it could derive the help it needed to obtain 
the ends at which it was aſpiring. 

That auxiliary, however, which the 
court, with great reaſon, depended upon 


as much as on any of the former, was 


the army. Though compoſed, in a very 
of Danes, it had yet a 
ſufficient proportion of ſtrangers in it to 


. creat meaſure, 


form a very large party of itſelf: but had 


there been none but natives, the lower 
clafſes, of which the foldiery conſiſted, 
| preſerved ſo little reſpect for the nobles, 
and were ſo ſenſible of the injuſtice and 
arrogance of their proceedings againſt the 
clergy and the commons, that they were 
determined to and by theſe, in caſe of 


any conteſt ; and were equally defirous to 


ſee the nobles humbled, and brought to 


think leſs contemptuouſly of their in- 
them with more 


feriors, and to treat 
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equity and deference than * had done 


hitherto. 
In theſe ſentiments the ey were fully ſe- 


conded and abetted by their officers; moſt 


of whom, being perſons who had no 
other dependence than their profeſſion, 
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were, of conſequence, devoted to mea- 
ſures that would, if ſucceſsful, prove ſo 
much for their intereſt. They knew the 
humiliation of the nobles could be com- 
paſſed by violent means alone; and that 
the army only could be effectually inſtru- 
mental in the execution of ſuch a deſign: 
animated, therefore, by that ambitious, 
daring ſpirit which is natural to military 
men, they ſhewed, by their readineſs to 
countenance the complaints of the com- 
mons, how willingly and how chearfully 
they would give them the moſt vigorous 
aſſiſtance, if required. Thus, at the time 


of this great revolution, all ne con- 


ſpired to accelerate it. 

When Frederick III. aſcended the TEIN 
he found the diſſenſions among the dit- 
ferent orders of his ſubjects running higher 
than ever. Though the ancient forms 
ſubſiſted, he ſaw they were little reſpected - 


by the generality; and that it would not 


prove a difficult matter to give the finiſh- 
ing blow to an edifice that had long been 
tottering, and that now reſted upon very 


weak and crazy foundations. Beſides the 
| ob- 
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objections he had, in common with his 
ſubjects, to the exorbitant power of the 
nobles, he had ſuch private cauſes to look 


upon them in an odious light, as are al- 


ways uppermoſt in the mind of an am- 
bitious prince. He could not forgive the 


intrigues they had ſet on foot in favour of 
his natural brother Waldemar, as already 


obſerved. It was principally on this ac- 
count he bore them an irreconcileable ha- 
tred; and was fully determined to wreak 


his vengeance upon them, the moment he 
ſhould find a plauſible pretext, and a con- 


venient occaſion. 

It was concerted between him and thoſe 
who were deepeſt in his intimacy, to diſ- 
poſſeſs the nobility of the power and au- 
| thority it had obtained through a long 
courſe of proſperous uſurpations, yielded 
| to, partly from the weakneſs of the crown, 

* and the neceſſity of the times, and partly 
from the inconſiderate deference which 
their exorbitant ſhare of opulence pro- 
cured them among the other orders of the 


realm. 
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The haughtineſs and petulance of the 
nobles daily afforded ſufficient handle to 
call them to account. But as men do 
not generally perceive all the advantages 
they poſſeſs, any more than they diſcover, 
at once, all their debility, the court 
thought proper to wait until through ſome 
glaring inſtances of impropriety and un- 
warrantableneſs in the behaviour of the 


: nobles, ſuch an opportunity ſhould offer 
as would put the attempt of the projet 


that was meditating beyond any doubt of 


ſucceeding. 

The miniſtry of Frederick was com- 
poſed of ſeveral very ſhrewd men, none 
of them favourable to the nobility, and 
moſt of them individuals who had raiſed 


| themſelves by thoſe talents that flouriſh 


beſt in a court, artifice, time- -ſerving, and 
intrigue. At the head of theſe was Ga- 
bel, in quality of prime minitter of ſtate. 
He was a man of obſcure birth, but en- 


dowed with an uncommon ſhare of acute- 


neſs and activity; and depending merely 
on his maſter's favour for his continuance 
5 —-W 
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in power, was indetatigable in ſtriving to 
raiſe the royal authority above all controul. 
Surrounded by a ſet of courtiers of this 
ſtamp, who were inceſſantly fomenting, 


by their diſcourſes and ſuggeſtions, his 


indignation againſt the nobles, it was not 
ſurpriſing the king ſhould imbibe their 
ideas, and ſuffer himſelf to be guided by 
their advice. 

In the mean time, there were not want— 
ing accidents of various kinds, to further 
the enterprize the court had ſo zealouſly 
at heart. The infolence wherewith the 
nobles treated the commoner ſort, was 


often unſufferably notorious : neither 


were they ſometimes wholly guiltleſs of 


arrogance in their demeanour towards the 
king himſelf : one of Gem, in particular, 
had given him the moſt outrageous pro- 
vocations. This was Ulefeldt, a noble- 
man of great parts, but of immoderate 
pride. He had been grand-marſhal of the 
kingdom ; and this polt, which inveſted 
him with great influence and authority, 
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bad increaſed his natural haughtineſs of 
temper to ſuch a degree, that it became, 
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at laſt, ele to Frederick. The 
monarch, at length, conceived ſuch an im- 


placable averſion to him, that, in order to 


avoid the conſequences of ſeveral accuſa- 
tions laid againſt him, and which were 
countenanced by the king, he thought it 
ſafeſt to withdraw from Denmark. But 
this baniſhment did not put an end to 
the paſſionate and diſreſpectful oppoſition 
he had carried on againſt Frederick at 
home. The ſame ſpirit accompanied him 
abroad; and while he maintained a cor- 


reſpondence with all the diſaffected in his 


own country, he laboured with all his 
might and capacity to raiſe up enemies 
every where againſt his ſovereign. Un- 
happily for him, he ſucceeded too well in 


this unnatural deſign; but at the fame 


time he was a principal inſtrument in bring- 
10g on the body of the nobles, of which 
he was a chief and leading member, a ge- 


neral odium and diſreputation. 


But that occurrence which of all others 


contributed moſt effectually to advance the 


deſigns of Frederick, was the war that fell 
out between Denmark and Sweden, fol- 
lowed 


OF DENMARK. 
lowed by the ſiege of Copenhagen. Fre- 


derick, throughout the whole courſe of, 


this calamitous war, gained uncommon 
honour by the courage he manifeſted on 
various occaſions. But it was chiefly dur- 
ing that memorable ſiege that he endeared 
himſelf inexpreſſibly to his people, by a 
behaviour full of the moſt heroic perſe- 
verance and magnanimity in the moſt 
terrible trials. His valour had rendered 
him the delight of the ſoldiery, and it 
was unfeignedly agreed, by all ranks, that 


his preſence alone had been worth an 
army. It was certainly his noble conduct 


on this critical emergency, that laid the 
immediate foundation of all the ſubſe- 
quent changes. The eyes of the whole 
kingdom were now turned upon him, as 
a man no leſs entitled to the crown he 
wore by his actions, than by his birth. He 
was now more than king; he was become 
the preſerver of his country. The great- 
neſs of the difficulties he had ſurmounted 
had called forth virtues and abilities which 


had lain dormant in him; and which, as 


it is uſual in ſuch caſes, had not only pro- 
| cured 
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cured him the admiration he deſerved. 


but had raiſed the expectation of the 


world, always ready to give credit for 


the future in favour of the paſt. 


In- this brilliant ſituation ſtood Fre- 


derick, in conſequence of his glorious de- 
liverance of the realm from the hardſhips 


and ſtruggles it had fo deeply been in- 
volved in. The gratitude of the people 


roſe in proportion to the diſtreſſes he had 


experienced 1 in common with them: and 


as he had contributed fo largely to their 


defence and relief, in the day of danger, 
they imagined he was equally qualificd to 
remedy the miſchiefs that had been oc- 


caſioned by the preceding calamities; and 
naturally enough flattered themſelves that 


a prince who had diſplayed fo many great 
and good qualities in adverſity, would 
make a proper uſe of the advantages 
ariſing from a ſtate of proſperity. 

Thus, notwithitanding the war with 


Sweden reduced the affairs of Denmark 


to a very low ebb, yet it proved a ſource 


of great reputation and glory to Frederick; 


who, from that period, began to be looked 


. upon 
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upon in a more reſpectable light than ever, 


and to find himſelf at the head of much 
more power and influence than he could 
poſſibly have attained without the aſſiſtance 
of that event. | 
Immediately on the concluſion. of the 
peace between Denmark and Sweden, the 
miniſtry of Frederick, encouraged by theſe 


motives, determined to commence their 


operations, in order to bring their ſecret 


plan to maturity. They began by ſpread- 
ing reports injurious to the nobility ; and 
by extolling the king's conduct during the 
war. The arguments of which the court 
made the molt plauſible uſe, were the 
length and procraſtination which the 
:0bles affected in their deliberations, be- 
fore they could be brought to reſolve upon 
active meaſures. To this tardineſs, it was 
afferted, many of the paſt misfortunes were 
chicfly due; as they had ſeldom con- 


curred with warmth and zeal in any de- 


terminations that could put it in the king's 
power effectually to oppoſe the enemies of 
the ſtate. While the other orders were 


unanimous and chearful in their obe- 


dience 
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dience to the injunctions of their ſove- 


reign, and exerted themſelves to the ut- 


moſt of their abilities, the nobles were 
accuſed of conſtantly teitifying an inde- 
cent reluctance in conforming to what had 
been agreed upon in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, and of manifeſting, upon all oc 


caſions, a jealouſy of the king, which was 


equally groundleſs and diſreſpectful, as he 
had never ſhewn the leaſt figns of a tem- 
per inclined to tyrannize ; but, on the 


_ contrary, ſeemed to take a particular plea- 


ſure in behaving to all men with conde- 
ſcenſion and affability. Such a conduct 


was repreſented the more blameable and 


ungrateful in the nobles, as it was chiefly 
to the King's extraordinary valour and 
firmneſs the preſervation of the capital 


was owing, and, with it, of the whole 
realm, conſequently of all their eſtates 


and privileges, It was complained, in 
ſhort, that the nobles ſeemed to look upon 


themſelves alone as worthy of notice and 


reſpect, and to think they had a kind of 


right to caſt an eye of contempt upon 
every claſs of the community beſide, and 
to 


OF DEN M . 
to view them in no other light than as 
vaſſals and dependants, whoſe duty it was 
to pay an implicit homage to the dictates 
of the nobility, and to be led blindly by 
their opinion in all affairs. 

Theſe ſurmiſes were induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated throughout the whole nation, and 
kept up with the utmoſt artifice and aſ- 
fiduity by the emiſfaries of the court. 
Unfortunately for the nobles, theſe ſur- 
miſes were, in general, too well founded, 


and needed very little inforcement of words 


to fink deep into the minds of the mul- 
titude, who were daily witneſſes to the 


truth of many. On the other hand, the 


nobility, confiding in their number and 
riches, and ignorant of the plot that was 
hatching againſt them, with the moſt 
amazing ſecrecy, lulled themſelves into a 


ſtate of ſecurity, and imagined theſe com- 


plaints againſt them would ſubſide, as 


many had done before. They even af- 


fected to expreſs in their meetings a greater 


warmth than ever for the privileges an- 


nexed to their order, and to treat the 


mur- 
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murmurs of the public with a contemp- 
tuous filence and neglect. 
While: the popular diſcontents were 
thus artfully fomented, it was, at the 
ſame time, no leſs carefully ſuggeſted 
that the only remedy for the many cala- 


mities under which the kingdom laboured, 
would be that all ſubjects indifcriminately, 


from the higheſt to the loweſt, ſhould 
contribute to the fullet of their means 


and abilities, towards the alleviation of 
the national diſtreſſes; and that, laying 


aſide all odious and oppreſſive diſtinctions 


of rank and privilege, they ſhould una- 


nimouſly and generouſly aſſiſt, with all 


their might, in bearing the public bur- 


thens, and retrieving the affairs of their 
almoſt ruined country. 

When the court imagined the diſpo- 
fitions of the people were ſufficiently pre- 


pared to give countenance and ſupport to 


the deſigns in agitation, it was determined 
the ſtates of the kingdom ſhould be aſ- 
fembled. They were ſummoned accord- 


ingly, and met at Copenhagen, in the be- 


81 inning 
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ginning of September, one thouſand ſix 


hundred and fixty. 
At the opening of the ſtates it was cath 
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to perceive, from the temper in which 8 


the deputies that compoſed them appear- 
ed to be, and by the ſpeeches of the lead- 
ing men on both fides, that this general 
meeting of the nation would produce ſome- 
thing very remarkable. 


In the mean time, the clergy and the 
burghers, through whoſe means the de- 
ſigns of the court were principally to be 


compaſſed, were , tampered with in a 
clandeſtine manner : as, notwithſtanding 
their concurrence was not doubted of, 
yet, the deeper the plan was laid, the 
more ſecure it would prove; as the nobles, 
by being ſurpriſed and taken unawares, 
would be leſs able to deviſe timely mea- 
ſures to prevent it. In order, therefore, 
to proceed with the utmoſt caution, no- 
thing was tranſacted that could lead to 
any diſcovery. of what was projecting ; 
but all was carried on by way of hints 
and infinuations. The chief eccleſiaſtics 
and citizens were ſounded in a manner 


which, 
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Which, though indirect, left them no 


ways in the dark as to what was wiſhed 
and expected from them. The firſt point 


held out to their contemplation, was the 
expediency of teſtifying to the king the 
great ſenſe which the public entertained 
of his deſerts. It was propoſed, as the 
only method of doing this with pro— 


priety, to ſettle his rank and dignity on 


the ſame footing with that of all the neigh- 
bouring crowns, by making it perpetual 
and hereditary in his perſon and family: 
this being the leaſt they could do, in re- 

turn for the many indiſputable proofs he 


had given of his affection and zeal for 


the welfare and glory of his country. It 


was maintained. that ſuch a change could, 


in no wile, be prejudicial to the freedom 


and independency of their nation. Their 


neighbours, . the Swedes, had ſet them 
the example, above a century ago, in the 
perſon of Guſtavus Vaſa ; and had found 


no inconvenience ariſe from it to their li- 


berties. On the contrary, they had never 
been freer, and had never proſpered ſo 
much, either at home or abroad, as ſince 


that 
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that period ; which Denmark itſelf had 
found to its coſt. England was adduced 


as another inſtance of hereditary royalty 
Of and freedom ſubſiſting together in the 


ſame government. No nation, it Was 
ſaid, was happier, or made a more brilliant 
figure than the Engliſh; who were fo 
thoroughly convinced of the utility of an 
hereditary fuccefſion of princes, that even 
when they had lately thrown off their al- 
legiance to the family at preſent reſtored 
to its ancient rights, and had exalted an 
uſurper on the throne, they were” not ſa- 
tisfied until they had inſtated him accord- 
ing to the old forins, and ſettled the 
power and dignity he was inveſted with 


on his deſcendants. The precedent ſet 


up by fo wiſe and illuſtrious a people, was 


alledged to be a ſtrong argument, in it- 


ſelf, of the propriety of ſuch a meafure. 


This was confirmed by obſerving that 


wherever the contrary practice prevailed, 
it was conſtantly attended with the moſt 
pernicious conſequences. Without re- 
curring any further, the kingdom of Po- 


land was a glaring evidence of the many 


Vor. | © | 1 | | | miſ- 
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miſchiefs to which elective monarchies 


were liable. Factions and heart-burn- 
ings, enmities and diſcords of all forts, 


being the deplorable and neceſſary effects 


of ſuch ill- contrived conſtitutions. It was 
true, indeed, Denmark, though hitherto 
an elective monarchy, had been exempted 
from them; but that was owing merely 


to the good ſenſe of the nation, in always 


continuing the ſucceſſion in the ſame fa- 


had ME! intention Nene 0 have gone no 


mily. It was urged that this very cir- 


cumſtance alone made the crown, in re- 


ality, hereditary ; and that, as it was but 


nominally elective, the ſettlement. of it on 
the king and his deſcendants would make 
no alteration in the nature of things; and 
could only be looked upon as a matter 


of mere compliment and ceremony and 


ought rather to pals as a teſtimony, of the 
gratitude and affectign of the Danes for 
the perſon of their lovereign, than as any 
politive i innovation in the conſlitution of 
the ſtate. ö a. 5 
Theſe arguments were Weigl juſt 
and valid in the. ſtrongeſt, degree: ani 


fur- 
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further than to haye rendered the crown 
hereditary, no harm could have enſued to 
any of the parties. concerned. But the 
ultimate views of thoſe who were at the 
bottom of the intrigue, were of another 
complexion. They knew that the pro- 


poſing them, at once, 
ſhorteſt method to fruſtrate them; as the 
nobility, . ſooner than ſuffer ſuch an event 
as downright deſpotiſm to take place, 
would certainly conſent to forego a part 
of their privileges, rather than loſe them all. 
They ſtopt, therefore, at this propoſal; 
which, as it contained nothing prejudicial 
or alarming, could not be deemed criminal, 
If unſucceſsful, it left them guiltleſs, in 
appearance, of any ſiniſter deſign; if it 
proved acceptable to the public, it would 
readily pave the way for new conceſſions 
to the crown: nothing being more cer- 


tain than that, when national aſſemblies : 
are once brought into the humour of 
complying with any demand of great im- 


| portance, they generally are led by de- 
grees to grant much more than what 
1 ſeemed 


would be the 
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ſeemed It firſt to be hopes or defired from 
ther. 


Another motive for evidvalion; as much 


as poſſible, the genuine deſign itſelf from 


the generality of the burghers and citi- 
Zens, was the well-grounded apprehenſion 
of its meeting with their diſapprobation. 
For upwards of a century paſt, trade had 
been increaſing in Denmark, to the great 
benefit of the kingdom. As their con- 


_ teſts with the Swedes had, in a great mea- 


ſare; ſubſided fince the expulfiofi of the 


tyrant Chriſtian II, they had employed 


the leiſure of peace, at home and abroad, to 
look to the improvement of their domeſtic 
concerns. The reformation. which fol- 
lowed ſoon after in Denmark, brought 
into that country numbers of ſuch as 
were proſecuted for having embraced the 
new opinions. Many of theſe were peo- 
ple of property; and, what Wes of more 
advantageous conſequence to the country 
that afforded them an aſylum, were moſt 
of them engaged and well converſant in 
trade. From theſe refugees, who came 
2 in 
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in large numbers, and whom the neceſſity 
of ſubſiſting forced to continue in their 


profeſſion, the natives of Denmark im- 


bibed a keener commercial ſpirit, and 


learned the art of carrying on a more lu- 


crative buſineſs with their neighbours. 


In this they were powerfully aſſiſted by 
ſome very favourable events. Two of 


them deſerve to be mentioned as of par- 
ticular importance. The firſt was the de- 


creaſe of the power and trade of the 
hanſe towns, The ſecond and principal 
was the erection of the ſeven United Pro- 


vinces into a commonwealth, together 
with their long and obſtinate war with 
Spain, whoſe yoke they | had juſt ſhaken 
off. In order to maintain their inde- 
pendency they were obliged to have re- 
courſe to induſtry and commerce, the only 
ſupports remaining to a people who in- 
habited a very bad country, and who yet 
were determined to be free. This led 
them naturally to open an intercourſe with 


ſuch countries as could ſupply them with 


* 


naval ſtores. Denmark, at that time in 


poſſeſſion of the very beſt provinces in 
SY Swe- 
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| Sweden, as well as of all Norway, was 


glad of an opportunity to ſettle a corre- 
ſpondence between the reſpective mer- 
chants of both countries, that was to 
prove ſo ſerviceable to their reciprocal in- 
tereſts. The affinity between James l. 
of England, and Chriſtian IV. of Den- 
mark, was no leſs of uſe in enlarging the 
commercial concerns of the Danes and 
the Engliſh, who were then beginning to 
emulate the Dutch in every branch of 
trade and navigation. From theſe two 
nations Denmark derived a fund of bu- 
fineſs that made it flonriſh exceedingly, 
Several places, which had formerly been 
no more than ſmall villages, were now 
grown into thriving towns. As the in- 
habitants of theſe, and of other cities 


which improved in proportion, increaſed, 
the number of ſuch individuals as were 


moſt intereſted in maintaining public free- 
dom, augmented; and was, at this pe- 
riod, grown ſo conſiderable as to excite 


we jealouſy of the tiobles ; againſt whoſe 


undue influence their ' riches and conſe- 


quence ferved often as no ineffectual 


bal- 
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ballance. Add to this the evident utility 


5 they were of on all public emergencies; 


the large ſums they could raiſe for the ſer- 


vice of the public; and the perpetual ad- 
vances they had always ſhewn themſelves 


ready to make on preſſing occaſions. Theſe 


circumſtances, together with the homage 
mankind is ſo inclined to pay to riches, 


gave them a weight which could not but 
be heavily felt in whatever ſcale they threw 


themſelves, 


Until the time we are now entering up- 


on, the lenity of the government in Den- 
mark, was chiefly derived from the mo- 
deration and wiſdom of thoſe who pre- 


ſided at court. As the crown was much 


limited in its legal authority, nothing ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical was dreaded from 


that quarter. The body of the nobility 


was the great ruling power, and could, at 
any time, exerciſe a controul, from which 
the crown itſelf was not exempt. In ſuch 
a ſituation, it was natural ſor the trading 


Intereſt to join with the weaker fide, in 
order to form, by ſuch a connexion, a ſuf- 


ficient barrier againſt the nobles. 
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Copenhagen, and the principal Cities of 
Denmark, abounded, at this time, with 
opulent burghers ; many of whom had 


greatly ſignalized themſelves in the late 


war with Sweden, by their generofity in 
furniſhing whatever they poſſeſſed for the 


defence and preſervation of the ſtate. Ma- 
ny alſo had, indeed, been great ſufferers ; 


and all of them unanimouſly thought it 
was incumbent on every member of the 
community to contribute, as they had 
done, to its relief; and that no claſs of 
men could reaſonably plead a right of ex- 
emption from Oey in the diſtreſſes of 
the public. 

Impelled by theſe motives, which were 
certainly juſt and Jaudable, they were loud 
in their clamours againſt the nobility ; who 


were the greateſt poſtefſors, and leaſt con- 
tributors in the whole kingdom. Their 


privileges i in other reſpects were yet but 
little com plained of. The only fault found 
was their reſtiveneſs in that particular. 
The univerſal cry was the immediate want 
of money for the indiſpenſible exigencies 


of tae ſtate ; and the injuſtice and bar- 


barity 


oF DENMARK. 


barity of the nobles, in refuſing to 40 in 
common with their fellow - ſubjects for 
the alleviation of the public calamities. 

At the head of this numerous and pow- 


erful body of men, were the burgh-maſ- 


ters of Copenhagen. Theſe were pri- 
vately leagued with the miniſtry ; who 
had gained them over, by great promiſes 
to themſelves, and great expectations in 


favour of the burghers. The chief of thoſe 


burgh-maſters was Hans Nanſen, a perſon 
of a daring and violent temper, who 


longed to place himſelf on a parity with 
the nobles; with ſeveral of whom he had 


o-:aftonally had very ſevere altercations, 
wherein his pride had been forely mor- 


tified. Animated with a ſpirit of reſent- 


ment. common to all men, but mych 
more inveterate when they think them- 
ſelves aggrieved and inſulted without cauſe, 
he now reſolved to give his anger the 
fulleſt ſcope. The opportunity he looked 
for ſoon offered itſelf. As the ſtation he 
filled of eldeſt burgh-maſter intitled him 
to a poſt of ſtill greater dignity, that of 
probing in the n. of the com- 
. mos, 
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mons, he made the ampleſt uſe of the fre- 
quent e occaſions that fell in his way, to 


envenom the rancour ſubſiſting between 
theſe and the nobles, by repreſenting the 
latter as a body of men on whom no ar- 
guments could prevail; who were too te- 
nacious of their ſelfiſh maxims to hearken 
to any remonſtrances, however reaſonable 


and reſpectful; and whom nothing could 


bring to any moderation. and juſtice, in 
their conduct, but abſolute compulſion. 

This method of reaſoning was inforced 
by a behaviour unuſually reſolute and auda- 
cious. The former humility that charac- 


teriſed the addreſſes of the commons to the 


nobility, was now intirely laid aſide; and 
an air of equality was affectedly aſſumed, 


and boldly manifeſted in all their ſpeeches 


and actions. This drew on, of courſe, 
no few ecclairciſſements, wherein the no- 
bles found a ſpirit of reſiſtance and con- 


trariety to all their propoſals, and of defi- 


ance to their perſons and rank, to which 
they had hitherto been ſtrangers. 


Struck with a novelty ſo alarming to 


their intereſt, and fo offenſive to their 


pride, 


OF DENMARK. 


pride, the nobility ſoon found ſomething 


more than ordinary was the ſecret ſpring 


that animated the commons to proceed to 
ſuch lengths. The moſt ſagacious among 


the nobles quickly diſcerned they were 


| threatened in a more dangerous manner 
than ever; and that, inſtead of making 


ſuch replies to the commons, as would 


only aggravate matters, it was more eli- 
gible to come into their views; and to di- 


vert the ſtorm, by giving way to ſuch f | 


their requeſts as were founded on juſtneſs 
and propriety. They clearly perceived 
the commons themſelves were but the in- 


ſtruments of a far more dreadful enemy. 


The court being undoubtedly the prime 


inſtigator of all theſe commotions againſt 


the nobility, in order to riſe, through their 
deſtruction, to a greater degree of power 
than they had ever poſſeſſed themſelves. 
They were, in ſhort, perſuaded it was but 
equitable the commons ſhould be treated 
with more lenity than they had hitherto 


met with; and that it was more wiſe and 


- adviſeable to yield to their deſires, than, 
by oppoſing them, to force that numerous 
| - body 
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body of men wha 900 intereſt of * court; 


which would, as they all knew, readily 


embrace fo favourable an occaſion to exalt 
utelf to abſolute ſovereignty, on pretence | 
of redrefling the grievances of the multi. 
tude, and reſtraining the too great autho- 
rity of the pobles. They ſaw beſides, 


| that whether the commons had juſtice or 


pot on their fide, was no longer the queſ- 
tion. They had arms in their hands; 
were exaſperated to the moſt violent de- 
gree; and were now the ſtrongeſt: party 
of the two. It was vain, therefore, to 
think of reſiſting them, either by open 


| force, or by altercations 1 in the aflembly of 


the ſtates, as they ſeemed firmly deter- 
mined to hearken to nothing but a total 
compliance with their preſent demands. 
That theſe being altogether far from ex- 


| orbitant, a ſincere, unfeigned acquieſ- 


cence in them, might probably put an end 
to all further enmity, and bring about 3 
reconciliation ; which every wiſe and honeſt 
man myſt plainly diſcover was equally ne- 


| ceſſar y for both Marte. 


Such 
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Such were the ſentiments of the fiiors 
enlightened and patfiotic members of the 
nobility of Denmark; at this critical june- 
ture. 
prevailed againſt all ſenſe and evidence. 
The majority were infatuated with a notion 


that the commons were only ſeized with 


a temporary fit of diſcontetit ; which would 


evaporite when they found the nobility 


invincibly reſolved to oppoſe their pre- 
tenſions. They alledged that, were they 


to yield to their clamours in one inſtance; 


there would be no end to their expoſtu- 
lations; and that, from conceffion to 
conceſſion, the commons would extort 
from the nobles every privilege, every im- 
munity, that made any difference between 
the two orders. They declared it would 


be ſhewing themſelves unworthy of tlie 


tank and power they derived from their 
birth, to ſhire the hereditary honours in- 


tailed on them by a long train of noble 


and valiant anceftors, in common with 
perſons of mean parentage and ignoble 
profeſſions : that, ſooner than bow the 


neck to ſuch | ignominy, all ought to be 
ear- 


But the evil ſtar of that nation 


- 
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n tried, and endeavoured. to avert 
They aſſerted their ſtrength and cre- 
- were not reduced to ſo low an ebb as 
| to deſpair being able to maintain them- 
ſelvees in their rights, againſt all attempts 
4 co infringe them: they ſtill poſſeſſed 
among their body a, number of brave and 
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5 7 intrepid members, ſufficient to inſpire into 
1 the reſt courage and fortitude to withſtand 


=_ all their enemies: that now therefore 
was the time to prove themſelves ſuperior 


8 to the wrath and malevolence of the 
6 commons; and, above . harbouring any 
#1 dread of them, by adoptin g ſentiments 
5 | worthy of their high quality, and by re- 
3 ſifting with vigour and undauntedneſs 
2 the ſecret machinations of their hidden 
A and the open efforts of their Daaden ad- 
7 verſaries. 

* | When we review = + "ca Io 25 the 
* two different Parties that divided the body 


of the Daniſh nobility at this time, it muſt 
be confeſſed that, had the court itſelf dic- 
tated the arguments which led the majo- 
rity to oppoſe the pacific meaſures of the 
few, it could not have ſuggeſted any more 
+. pro» 
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proper to add fewel to the fire of conten- 
tion and animoſity that was blazing with 
ſuch fierceneſs between them and the 
commons. As cheſe arguments breathed 
the very ſoul“ of pride and haughtineſs, 
they were juſt the very thing the court de- 
fired ; and ſerved its purpoſe effectually, 


by rendering the rancour and hatred on 


each ſide inextinguiſhable, Neither is 


it improbable that this ſpirit of arrogance 
and implacability was infuſed, in a great 


meaſure, by the partiſans the court had 
among the nobility; who were convinc- 
ed the ſureſt method to prevent a reconci- 


liation, was to urge this body of men to 


the moſt inſulting and moſt deſperate 
courſes. By theſe the anger and indig- 
nation of the commons would be raiſed to 


the higheſt pitch; and they would conſe- 


quently become eager to follow the im- 
pulſe of thoſe who were appointed to 
lead them on to W that were 
intended. Is | 10 

_ Had-all- hat ys Grads; ani 
the court would have found it impractica- 


ble to carry its deſigns into execution. 


Had 
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| Had even thoſe who Ka in opinion, 
acted with any degree of coherence and 
fortitude, the revolution which followed 
might have been partly prevented; But 
many of that body had long been devoted 
to. the miniſtry : thoſe who belonged to 
the military liſt, were, almoſt to a man, 
wholly fubmiſlive to the views of the 
court; and many who might have ſtood 
independent, were actuated by ſelfiſh proſ- 
pects of ambition. 
| While the nobles were 0 divided; 
and uncettain which way to proceed, the 
commons, on the contrary, were ſteady 
and unanimous. As they knew they 
would be well ſupported; whatever they 
they might reſolve upon, they became 
thence more determined and fixed in theit 
demands on the nobility. But what prin- 5 
cipally contributed to render them inflex- 
ible, was the adherence of the whole order 
of the clergy ; who, on this critical occa- 
ſion, joined them with a warmth and cor- 
diality that added new firmneſs and cou- 
| * to their n | 
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OF DENMARK. 
This body of men, not ſo conſiderable 
from its numbers, as from its policy, and 
particularly from the influence it neceſ- 
farily poſſeſſes over the minds of the ma- 


jority of mankind, had, as already ob- 
ſerved, long entertained a ſecret ſpite 
againſt the nobles ; who had been chiefly 


inſtrumental in depriving them of their 
temporalities at the time of the refor- 


mation. Ever fince that tranſaction, the 


clergy had been reduced to a parity with 
the ſecondary orders-of ſubjects; whereas, 
in antecedent ages, they had ranked with 
the firſt, and often above them. Stung 
with the thoughts of ſo mortifying a 
change in their ſituation, they had, from 
that time, embraced the intereſts of the 
commons; and had always proved the moſt 


dangerous opponents to the nobility. It 


was not ſurprizing, therefore, they ſhould 
readily ſeize fo favourable an opportunity 
of reinſtating themſelves, if not in their 
poſſeſſions, at leaſt in a degree of credit 
not far inferiour to what they had for- 
merly enjoyed. This was an object that 
equally gratified their vanity and revenge. 
wok b = 


The 
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290 REVOLUTIONS 
The courtiers among them, that is to ſay, 
ſuch as held the few eccleſiaſtical bene. 
fices of any conſequence, that yet re- 
mained, and thoſe who aſpired at ſuch 
preferments as the crown could confer 
upon them, did not fail to exert all their 
activity to promote the views of the court 
among their brethren. Hans Swan, a 
man of more intrigue than learning, was, 
at this time, the chief perſon of the 

: whole eccleſiaſtical order; He ſtill re- 

tained the title of biſhop, though his au- 
thority was much reſtricted, and his re- 
venues not very conſiderable. He had in- 
fluence enough to win the conſent of the 
whole body, to ſubmit to his guidance in 
the preſent poſture of affairs. He gave 
them to underſtand that nothing would 
conduce ſo effectually to ſet them ON 2 
more reſpectable footing than they had 
latterly been, as to bring the nobles to 
comply with an alteration in the mode 
of government; of which they were too 
much maſters to pay that reſpect to their | 
profeſſion with which all other claſſes of 
ſubjects treated it. 
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Very 


Very few arguments were ſufficient to 
convince men who were already perſuaded 
they could Joſe nothing by an humiliation 
of the nobles. The truth was, that, in 


whatever point of view they conſidered 


a project of this nature, it was clear they 


muſt prove gainers in the end; as the 
court would be obliged to keep on good 


terms with ſuch as were, of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, to be depended on, to impreſs the 
multitude with the propriety of acquieſcing 


in its preſent meaſures; and would always 


be found of the higheſt utility in forward- 
ing its intereſts, and in preſerving a ſpirit 


of ſubmiffion and obedience nnen 


the whole kin gdom. 


Such was the ſituation of all parties, at 


this memorable period. But, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſuperiority of-- ſtrength on 
the ſide of the court, though the greateſt 


part of the nation concurred in wiſhing 
for many of the alterations propoſed, and 
numbers were ready to ſecond its deſigns, 


in their utmoſt latitude, yet, heſitation and 


dread of puſhing matters to extremity, 
wp it in ſuſpenſe. Some courtiers who 
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penetrated deeper than others into the 
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various conſequences of what was in- 
tended, clearly foreſaw that a total change 
in the conſtitution would immediately de- 
prive them of all real importance ; as it 
would ſubje&t them entirely to the will 
and pleaſure of the ſovereign ; who, though 
a prince of a very deſerving character, 


might till alter in his diſpoſition, and not 


always expreſs the ſame regard and pre- 
dilection for them as at preſent. That, 
in ſuch a caſe, they might loſe the fruits 
of their compliance with his deſires ; and 
poſſibly fall into diſgrace, and find them- 


| ſelves in a worſe condition than ever from 
the boundleſs dependence wherein the 
project in agitation tended to involve all 


perſons indiſcriminately. 

Theſe reflections, which occurred to ſe- 
veral who had appeared very warm and 
ſanguine in the ſervice of the court, 
threw a temporary damp on the vigour 
with which things had proceeded. The 
king was alarmed: he diſcovered a difli- 


dence and tardineſs in ſome whoſe rank 


and ſation intitled them to a nearer ap- 
| mow 


* 
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proach of his perſon. He grew very 
cautious himſelf, and thought it neceſſary 
to uſe all manner of circumſpection in 
an affair, the iſſue of which, if unfa- 
vourable to his views, might prove ſo 
fatal a ſource of uneaſineſs to him ever 
after. 5 . 

In the midſt of this uncertainty, which, 
had it long continued, might have overſet 
the whole plan of the court, a perſon was 
found who had reſolution enough to put 
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an end to it, and to revive the ardour of 


Frederick and his adherents. This per- 


ſon was the queen: a woman endowed 


with a ſpirit and vigour of mind that ren- 
dered her capable of the moſt arduous 


and difficult affairs. She was a princeſs 


of the houſe of Lunenburg, and poſſeſſed 
the courage and magnanimity inherent in 
that illuſtrious family. She had, on many 
occaſions, diſplayed a firmneſs above what 
is uſual in her ſex; and had borne a con- 
{tant part in all the perplexities the king 
had met with, in a reign-that had proved 
| hitherto full of troubles and calamities. 
But nothing had done her more honour 

U 3 than 
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REVOLUTIONS 


than her undauntedneſs on the approach | 
of the Swediſh army to inveſt Copen- 
hagen. Frederick earneſtly intreated her 
to withdraw to a place of ſafety, and not 
expoſe herſelf to the certain danger that 
muſt infallibly attend her, was ſhe to re- 


main in a city no part of which could be 


exempt from peril: but ſhe perſiſted un- 
ſhaken in a determination not to leave 
him; and fhared with him in the many 
toils and hazards he ran during that ter- 
ible fiege. Her behaviour on tha at me- 


 morable occaſion, and the whole tenour 
of her conduct, in every inſtance that 


could ſerve to manifeſt her great qualities, 


had not only endeared her extremely to 
her conſort, but had eſtabliſhed her re- 


putation, both with him and with the 
whole court, and, indeed, throughout 
the kingdom, in ſo effectual a manner, 
that ſhe was eſteemed equally worthy and 
able to manage the moſt x Sake con- 
cerns. | 

Actuated by the antics of ſecuring 
a crown to her poſterity, ſhe was deeply 


sen in the intrigue that had been car- 


* - xicd 


OF DENMARK. 


ried ſo far; and very unwilling to relin- 
quiſh hopes that bore fo fair a proſpect. 


As time was precious, and none was to be 
loſt in making the moſt of the temper the 
generality of ah lower orders of the realm 
were in, ſhe ſaw the neceſſity of riſking 


all at once; and of «concurring with the 


warmth expreſſed with ſo much eagerneſs 
and violence by the commons. She ſaw 


that by temporizing, nothing could be 


gained, and all might be loſt. Full of 
this conviction, ſhe inſtantly determined 
to come to an immediate deciſion; and 
ſhe repreſented her ſentiments to the king 


with ſo much ftrength and vehemence, 


as to fix him in her own determinations. 


In this manner, through the daring 


genius of a bold and high {ſpirited woman, 
was the final blow given to the conſti- 
tution of a country where it had ſub- 
ſiſted upwards of a thouſand years; and 
a total change projected and carried into 
execution, with much leſs difficulty than 
any of the parties concerned could ever 


have believed: no perſon imagining that 


eicher the one ſide would have proceeded 
U 4 8 with 


. 


REVOLUTIONS 
with ſo much activity, or the other have 


yielded with ſo much ſupineneſs. 
The remarkable conduct of this cele- 


lebrated princeſs reminds one of the no 


leſs intrepid and reſolute behaviour of an- 


other, on an occaſion at that time recent 


in the memory and admiration of all Eu- 
rope, the famous revolution in Portugal, 
which happened about twenty years 
before that of Denmark. This important 
event was accomplithed, in a great mea- 


ſure, through the dexterity and courage 


of the ducheſs of Braganza; whoſe aſpir- 
ing heroic ſpirit animated her wavering 
huſband, and emboldened him to lay claim 
to and ſet upon his head, the crown of 
that kingdom, wreſted from his family 
by the injuſtice and violence of Philip II. 
of Spain, under the er of which it 
had long remained. 
The prodigious facility with which the 
deſigns of the court ſucceeded, immedi- 


ately after the reſolution had been taken 
to accelerate them with all ſpeed, was an 


evident proof of the ſagacity and penetra- 
tion of the 3 Heated by the diſ- 


courſes, 


OF DENMARK. 
courſes, and ſpurred on by the ſecret ma- 
chinations of their leading members, the 


whole body of the commons and of the 
clergy. unanimouſly agreed to lay before 


the houſe of nobles the ſentiments they 


had adopted, relative to the change th ey 


thought neceſſary to be made in the diſ- 
poſal of the crown. This they affected to do 
in terms uncommonly expreſſive of the zeal 
and reſpect they entertained for the king's 
perſon. They very minutely ſet forth the 
various inſtances of courage and conduct 
he had exhibited in the defence of the 
kingdom, and particularly the fortitude 


and intrepidity he had diſplayed in the 


late ſiege of Copenhagen; his care, his 


vigilance, his ardour for the good of his 


people, and for the preſervation of the 
ſtate on that critical occaſion; how faith- 
15 fully he had rewarded all who had deſerved 

well of their country in that dreadful 
day of trial ; what an important example 


he had ſhewn in the duties both of a ge- 


ral and of a ſoldier; with how much 
| firmneſs and prudence he had withſtood 
all the efforts of his enemies ; and with 

| | =; 1 how 
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REVOLUTIONS 
how much honour to himſelf, and glory 
to the kingdom, he had extricated it from 


the moſt terrible difficulties: the con- 
eluſion was, that in conſequence of ſo 


many ſervices rendered the public, and as 


a teſtimony of the gratitude of the whole 


nation, nothing leſs could be done than 


to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown on 
the king's family and deſcendants. 
Though nothing diſreſpectful to the 
nobles was contained in this declaration, 
yet it was drawn up in ſuch a manner as 
to leave them no alternative. It was, in 


fact, a poſitive injunction to them to com- 


ply with the requeſt propoſed; and even 
went ſo far as to ſignify an expectation, 
that they would lay the intention of the 
other orders before the king in their pre- 
ſence. This alarming declaration was 
ſigned by all the repreſentatives of the 
clergy, and of the commons; and carried 
up with all expedition to the nobles, 
Theſe could not but be greatly ſurpriſed 
that a reſolution of ſo much importance 
ſhould have paſt, without even deigning 
to alk their advice. This was a proceed- 

ing 


OF DENMARK. 
ing the more novel and audacious, as ack: 
ever related to matters of conſequence in 


the government of the realm, had hitherto 


originated from them; and as, in all their 
conſultations, the two other. orders had 
always had a reſpectful eye to the opinions 
of the nobles, by whom, indeed, they 
were almoſt conſtantly directed. 


By the manner in which this notifica- 
tion of the reſolves of the clergy and com- | 


mons was conducted, it was plain the ſuf- 
frage of the nobles would not be deemed 


neceſſary to render them valid; and that, 
whether they conſented or not, the mea- 


ſure would be carried, in deſpite of all op- 
poſition. But this was not the worſt of 
the miſchief the nobility had to expect. 

As they ſtill remained refractory in the af- 
fair of taxes and contributions, and as the 
other orders were as tenacious of the judg- 
ment they had formed on that matter, the 
breach ſtill continued between them; and 
was further widened by the bitterneſs and 
paſſion manifeſted on both ſides. Things 
grew, at laſt, to ſo outrageous a height, 


that, in a conference held on that fatal 


ſubject, 
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REVOLUTIONS 


ſubject, ſome of the nobility were ſo raſh 


as to inſiſt they had an hereditary and con- 
ſtitutional right of being exempt from 


taxes; ; and that the commons forgot their 
con condition, if they pretended to be 
any more than ſervants and vaſſals; add- 


ing, in a peremptory tone, they had bet- 
ter ſubmit than diſpute with the nobility, 
who had always been, and were ſtill re- 
ſolved to be maſters. This language fo 


_ exaſperated the other orders, that they 


broke up in the utmoſt rage, vowing ne- 


ver to meet the nobles any more, till they 


had taken the fulleſt — on their 
pride. : 

This 6 885 was the ſignal of abſolute 
irreconciliation between the nobility and 
the clergy and commons. As ſoon as theſe 


had pitched on a place where to continue 


their ſeſſions apart, they began by deplor- 


ing the deſpicable condition to which they 


were reduced by the intolerable haughti- | 
neſs of the nobles; and the inexpreſſible 
contempt they were held in by that tyran- 
nical body of men. They ovght, indeed, 
ſaid they, to thank themſelves for the 

| many 


OF DENMARK. 
many indignities they ſuffered ; as they were 
ſolely to be aſcribed to their own want of 
ſpirit, in refuſing to do themſelves juſtice, 
while they had the means in their hands : 
were they to aſſert the natural right they 


had to better uſage, the nobles durſt not | 


and were not able to deny them any equit- 


able demands. The time, however, add- 


ed they, was come to force theſe arrogant 


maſters to lay down a power of which they 
had made ſo unwarrantable a uſe; and to 


compel them to pay the ſame ſubmiſſion 


to the laws as other ſubjects. It was una- 
nimouſly determined that the readieſt way 


to effect this, would de to deprive them 
of the means of thwarting the juſt mea- | 


' ſures the king had ſo often propoſed for 
the common welfare; but which they had 
ſo frequently and wantonly defeated, from 
ſiniſter and partial motives. It was there- 
fore agreed, that the king, who had ever 


ſhewn himſelf the real friend of his coun- 
try, was much worthier of enjoying the 


ſupreme authority than the nobility, who 
always conſidered themſelves as havinga ſe- 


parate intereſt from that of the public. 
— 
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REVOLUTIONS 
Tt was obſerved, at the ſame time, that an 
ariſtocratical government was the worſt of 


any, as the people of Denmark had but 


too long experienced. True it was, the 
ſtates conſiſted of clergy and commons, as 
well as of nobles ; but that the latter found 


means to ingroſs excluſively every polt of 
| dignity and importance. That even in 


the army, where valour and military ſkill 
ought to be the only road to preferment, 
the jealouſy of the nobles would not per- 
mit any but of their own body to riſe 
above the rank of a captain, without tak- 


ing the moſt invidious notice of it, and 


expreſſing the moſt ſuperciliqus diſplea- 
ſure; as if none but themſelves were able 


and willing to ſerve their country. From 
theſe inſtances the commons inferred, it 


was vain to hope for any reformation in 
the conduct of the nobles, while they 
continued poſſeſſed of ſuch exceſſive power. 
That they had too long exerciſed it equally 


to the oppreſſion of king and people. 
The king they made it their ſtudy to 
' thwart and over-rule : the people they 


burthened with all manner of impoſts, 
. | | re- 


OF DENMARK. 
refuling, at the ſame time, to furniſh a 
eee contingent. 


Neither did they forget to mention the 
behaviour of the nobles, during the late 


war. The ſudden change in their con- 


duct, when they thought the Swedes were 
on the point of carrying all before them: 


the affability, and condeſcenſion they af- 


fected to diſplay, with all orders and con- 
ditions of men, with a view to gain their 
good-will and attachment, and to ſecure 
their conſtancy and fidelity againſt the of- 
fers made by the enemy: 
ſurances given to the citizens of Copen- 
hagen, that they would treat them thence- 

forward on the footing of perſons worthy 

of all honour and reſpect ; promiſing they 
ſhould enjoy their poſſeſſions under the 
ſame tenure as the nobles themſelves, and 
be liable to no taxes but in common with 
| theſe : that now the danger was paſt, the 
various conceſſions which fear rather than 
a ſenſe of their duty had extorted from 
them, in favour of the inferior claſſes, 
were buried in filence, and no longer 
thought of: but that if the nobles af- 
fected 


the folemn aſ- 
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fected to conſign them to oblivion, the 
commons ſtill remembered them, and 
knew where to apply to force them to keep 
their word, or at leaſt to make them re- 
pent of their breach of promiſe. 

After many complaints and invectives 


of this nature, the ſum of their conſulta- 
tions was this, that they ſhould immedi- 


ately wait on the king in a body; and make 
him a tender, not only of an hereditary 


right to the crown of Denmark for his 
family, but alſo of an abſolute, uncon— 


troulable dominion over all ranks and de- 
grees of his ſubjects. In this fatal deter- 


mination there was not a voice diſſentient 


in the whole aſſembly: to ſuch a pitch 
of wrath and indignation had the haugh- 
tineſs of the nobles excited them. Of 


theſe no further notice was taken than to 


load them with all manner of abuſe. So 
far from deeming their concurrence neceſ- 
ſary, in a reſolution which compre- 


hended the whole realm and nation, they 


further determined that, in what they 
were about to tranſact, they would treat all 


opponents as enemies to their country; 
| and, 


OF DE N MAR K. 
and, if neceſſary, would compel, by open 
force, all men to ſubmit to their meas 
fuces; 

Among thoſe who were oriticipally 1 in- 
ſtrumental in promoting theſe violent re- 
ſolutions, were the preſident of the houſe 
of commons, and the chief perſon among 
the clergy. It may not be unworthy of 
notice that this latter, who ſtyles himſelf 
biſhop of Denmark in the declaration 
abovementioned, which is preſerved with 
uncommon care among the archives of 
that kingdom, was ſhortly after decorated 
with the title of archbiſhop, beſides a con- 
ſiderable pecuniary gratification. The 
former met alſo with a like reward, tho 
not proportionable to that of his coad- 
jutor : this perſon, as head of the whole 
eccleſiaſtical order, was, in conſequence 
of this great change in the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, become an individual of much 
higher importance than the head of the 
laity; who, by the raſh ſtep they were 
induced to take, had debaſed themſelves 
lower than ever. 


Vor. I. X . Cer- 


REVOLUTION S 
Certain it is the clergy acted, through. 


out the whole of this buſineſs, with 4 


clear and perfect view of their own in- 


tereſts. While the nobility held that ſu- 


premacy with which it had ſo long been 


inveſted, they could entertain no hopes of 


being conſidered otherwiſe than in a de- 
gree of mediocrity. But they perceived 


very plainly, that if this great body once 


fell into inſignificancy, as it would in 


all probability do, when deprived of its 


former power, the importance of the clergy 
would be increaſed, by the diminution of 
that number of powerful ſubjects who 


eclipſed all other orders of men; to ſay 


nothing of the favour the court would, in 
all likelihood, ſhew them, as members of 


a profeſſion that could be rendered ſo ſer- 
viceable to its views, 


As to the laity, it is inconceivable how 
ſo many perſons, not a few of whom muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have been men of ſufficient 
ſenſe and capacity to diſcern their own in- 
tereſts, ſhould have been led away by fo 


lamentable an infatuation, It has, in- 
| deed, 


OF DENMARK. 
deed, been alledged, in extenuation of 
their conduct, that they could hardly be 
faid to be in their cool wits, when this un- 
fortunate affair was reſolved upon : that 
in the height of their reſentment and 


fury, when they firſt withdrew from the 


place where they fat together with the 
nobles, either through chance, or poſſibly 
through the deſign of thoſe who thought 
the ſome to attain their ends by ſuch 
means, they had indulged too freely in a 
refreſhment, previous to their reſuming 
the buſineſs; and had again entered upon 
it before they could be well enough ſettled 
to at with proper temper. It were raſti 


to aſſert that this anecdote 1s abſolutely 


founded on truth : it owes, perhaps, its 
origin to a ſong compoſed; probably, 


about that time, upon the occaſion, and 


which ſeems to countenance ſuch a re- 
port. This, however, is certain, that 
they committed a folly which could not 
have been exceeded, however remote they 
had been from ſobriety. 

After having thus, in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, refolved upon the ruin of the 
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REVOLUTIONS 
nobility and their own, they ſent to ap- 
prize the king of their tranſactions; and, | 
in the mean time, agreed to wait once 
more upon the nobles, in order to inform 
them of what they had done; and to exact 
their immediate concurrence in accom- 


panying them to court, and making a for- 


mal tender of abſolute, hereditary power 
to the king. This ſtep was no ſooner pro- 


poſed than taken; and the united bodies 


of the clergy and commons repaired in- 
ſtantly to the place where the nobles had 
aſſembled. 

Though the nobility were not altoge- 
ther ignorant the clergy and commons 
were intent on diminiſhing the authority 


they had ſo long poſſeſſed, yet they little 


imagined they could ever entertain any 


idea of aboliſhing it entirely; much leſs 
that they could ever prove ſo blind to 


their own welfare, as to devolve the whole 


authority of the ſtate into the hands of 
the king. They were, therefore, inex- 
preſſibly ſurpriſed when they heard, from 


- the mouth of the preſident of the com- 


mons \ himſelf, that FI. was. the deſign 
they 


OF DENMARK. 
they had taken ; that it was irrevocable ; 


that they would ſtand to it at all hazards ; 
and that if the nobles refuſed to give 


their ſuffrages, their own ſhould be ſuf- 


ficient. | | 


A declaration of this kind was ſuch a 


ſhock as none of the nobles expected ; 
they were, in a manner, ſtruck ſpeechleſs ; 
ſince how to give any immediate anſwer 


was a thing of the moſt perplexing diffi- 


culty. In the mean while, the commons 
and clergy, equally conſcious and proud 
of the ſuperiority they now felt themſelves 


poſſeſſed of, and of the woeful condition 


to which they had reduced the nobles, 
inſiſted on a direct and poſitive anſwer ; 
and treated with the utmoſt contempt and 


| indignation the reſpite which was ſued for 
by the nobles, in 'order, as they faid, to 


take their propoſal into conſideration and 
diſcuſs it with order and regularity, 


There were not, indeed, wanting ſome 
among the chief commoners themſelves, 


who were of opinion that, before they 


proceeded any further, it would be highly 


adviſeable to ſecure to their own body a 
&3 © pro» 
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proper charter of advantageous terms; 


which the king ſhould be defired to ſign, 


previouſly to his exaltation to abſolute ſo- 
vereignty. Theſe terms were ſuch as they 
flattered themſelves he could not refuſe, 
when he conſidered the high price they 
paid for them. They conſiſted in the 


| king's declaring all his ſubjects equally 
free, and abſolved from any ſuch kind of 


ſervitude as amounted to flavery; in the 


redreſs of the grievances with which they 


had ſo long been oppreſſed, and which 
had furniſhed cauſe for fo much difcontent 
and complaint ; and in the confirmation 
of the privileges and immunities promiſed 
to them, during the fiege of Copenhagen. 

' Theſe terms, which were founded on 
the pureſt equity, might eaſily have been 
obtained, if the clergy and commons had 
ſhewn the leaſt propenſity to infiſt upon 
them. But, as they preſumed the king 


| would not ſcruple to grant them ſo reaſon- 


able a requeſt, and imagined he would 
ſtand too much in need of their aſſiſtance 
to refuſe it, they were over- perſuaded to 
depend on his word, and reſolved to ſur- 

3 render 
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render themſelves without any ſhadow of 


compoſition on either fide. 

Singular, however, and unaccountable 
as this conduct may ſeem, it is obſervable 
that the famous reſtoration of the royal 
family, which happened in England pre- 
ciſely this very year, was attended with an 
almoſt equal degree of infatuation, Wea- 


ried with civil commotions that had laſted 


near twenty years, and had made the 
whole kingdom a ſcene of bloodſhed and 
horror, the Engliſh nation was glad to be 
delivered from ſuch miſeries, at any rate. 
To this motive alone, can be aſcribed the 
imprudent, precipitate re-eſtabliſhment 
of Charles II. on the throne of his anceſ- 
tors, without any previous ſtipulations in 
favour of liberty ; notwithſtanding it was 
evident, that the infringement of the peo- 
ple's privileges had been the ſole cauſe of 
all the preceding calamities; and that, 
without ſome previous capitulation be- 
tween the prince to be reſtored and his 
ſubjects, no laſting tranquillity could rea- 
ſonably 5e expected. 
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REVOLUTIONS 
This unpardonable, abſurd neglect in 
the Daniſh commons, may, indeed, be 


fairly aſcribed to the warmth ſhewn by | 


the members. of the clergy. Theſe were 


unſpeakably impatient to come to a final 


concluſion; being fearful leſt, by the de- 
lay that muſt neceſſarily enſue from the 


debating and drawing up of articles be- 


tween the king and the houſe of commons, 
difficulties then unforeſeen might ariſe, 
and throw ſome very material obſtacles in 


the way of the grand project itſelf. They 
exerted, therefore, their utmoſt influence 


to fruſtrate the endeavours of thoſe who 
wiſhed well to the cauſe of the commons; 
and made uſe of every argument, and every 
expedient they could ſuggeſt, to defeat 
this laſt attempt in favour of the public. 
Unhappily for their country, they ſucceed- 
ed but too completely: in ſpite of reaſon 


and common ſenſe, in ſpite of the duty 


5 they owed to their conſtituents, the com- 


mons were prevailed upon to part with 
every thing, without requiring the leaſt ſe- 
curity for the ample n made to 


them. 


When 
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When the nobles found the commons 


were immoveably fixed in their determina- 
tion, and that it was rather dangerous to 
oppoſe it openly, they pretended to ac- 
quieſce in it, ſo far as to approve of the 


meaſure itſelf, though not of the manner. 


in which it had hitherto been conducted. 


They alledged a deed of ſuch importance 


ought not to carry the leaſt face of hurry 
and precipitation : to ſuffer it therefore to 


paſs unaccompanied with the uſual forms, 


would invalidate it: that as the univer- 
ſal concurrence of all the ſtates of the 


realm was neceſſary to give it a due weight 


and authority, without the ſanction of 
their own body, which was the priacipal 
order in the kingdom, it could be of no 


force: they did not mean, however, to 


refuſe their ſanction; but to give it in a 
manner becoming themſelves; to act other- 
ways would wear the appearance of com- 
pulſion; which the commons themſelves 
knew muſt tend to prejudice the world 
againſt their own proceedings; and render 
them contrary both to law and equity, 
in the opinion of all impartial people. 
3 1 Theſe 
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REVOUUCTTIONS 
Theſe reaſonings, which at a ſeaſon of 
ealmneſs and tranquility would have been 


attended to, now availed nothing with 
the commons. They {till perſiſted in 


their demands ; and told the nobles, very 


| bluntly, it was not in their power to de- 


ceive them by their falſe pretences to 
coolneſs and moderation : that they well 


| knew they deteſted in their hearts what 


their mouths ſeemed to approve of ; but 
it was too late to put off a meaſure which 
was the only one that could pacify thoſe 


who wiſhed well to the kingdom: that 


the nobility were conſcious they could not 
hinder it any otherwiſe than by artifice 
and temporiſing; but the commons were 
not to be impoſed upon in ſuch a man- 
ner, and therefore would admit of no de- 


lay on the part of the nobles: adding 


that their reign was now over; and the 


commons would take proper care it ſhould 


return no more. They were going, con- 


cluded they, that very hour to lodge the 


ſovereign power in hands which, they were 
ſure, would uſe it much more for the ge- 
neral weal, than they or their anceſtors 


had 
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nad” ever done. If the nobles choſe to 


make a free gift of it, they might have 


had that honour jointly with the com- 
mons ; but were egregiouſly miſtaken, if 
they imagined it lay in their option to pre- 
vent the commons beſtowing that proven 
where they intended. 
Notwithſtanding the nobles were very 
ſenſible the commons threatened nothing 
but what they were fully able to perform, 
yet they were ſo ſtruck with the indignity 


of yielding, at once, to demands that were 


both ſo cruel and abſurd, that they could 
not be brought to conſent to their pro- 
Mean while, in order to gain as 


poſals. 


moch time as poſlible, they ill kept them 


in diſcourſe; hoping, not without all rea- 


ſon, that, during the delay thereby pro- 


duced, ſomething might fall out to retard 

more effectually what the commons were 

ſo hot and eager to bring to a concluſion. 
But theſe very ſoon grew tired of this 


conference with the nobles: and they Who 


were entruſted with the management and 
guidance of them, were too fearful of 
allowing them any leiſure for reflection, to 
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remain long inactive. Inſtead, therefore, 
of liſtening to the harangues of ſuch of 
the nobility as had taken upon them to 
4 engage their attention, in order to lengthen | 
i their ſtay, they interrupted them abruptly, 
by declaring their patience was exhauſted ; 
and that, fince the nobility did not ſeem 
inclined to ſhire with them in the tranſ- 
action they propoſed, they would imme- 
diately epcomplith it without their inter- 
vention. | 
This was, accordingly, * forth- 
with. They departed in a body, and re- 
paired to court; where, one may well ſup- 
poſe, they met with a moſt hearty and 
gracious reception. There, in a ſet ſpeech, 
they made the king a ſolemn offer of he- 
reditary, abſolute power over all ranks and 
degrees of people in Denmark; promiſing 
him, at the ſame time, the aſſiſtance of 
their lives and fortunes, to eſtabliſh him 
in that power, againſt all oppoſers. It 
was eaſy to perceive againſt whom the 
animoſity of the commons had dictated 
this latter part of their ſpeech. But the 
king was too wile to coincide with their 
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rancour; and knew too well how dan- 
gerous it would be to encourage the com- 
mons to uſe that violence, and proceed to 
thoſe terrible extremities they ſeemed in- 
clined to do, and certainly would have 
done, had he ſhewn the leaſt ſign of con- 
currence. Beſides, he plainly foreſaw 
there would be no need of compulſion 
and that the nobles would not attempt to 
prevent what they muſt be convinced 
would take place, in ſpite of all their ef- 
forts; which would be vain and fruitleſs, 
in a place where they were evidently at 
the mercy of the court, the army, and the 
two other orders of the ſtate. | 

An affectation of mildneſs was there- 
fore aſſumed: the commons and clergy 
received thanks for the chearfulneſs and 
confidence with which they intruſted 
themſelves to the king; and were told 
they ſhould have no cauſe to repent of 
what they had done. Great promiſes were 
made of a righteous and equitable govern- 
ment: in ſhort, they were loaded with 
all thoſe flattering aſſurances which coſt 


ſo little to a court, and make ſo ready an 
- im- 
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impreſſion on men of warm diſpoſitions 


and of weak intellects. But ſtill a clauſe 


was added, which, though it tended in 


appearance to maintain tranquillity be- 
tween theſe two orders, and that of the 
nobles, yet gave the latter fully to under- 
ſtand they would do well to make a merit 


of neceſſity; and not provoke thoſe in 


whoſe power they were, by delays that 
would only prove detrimental to them- 
ſelves. The purport of this clauſe was; 
that the king could not accept their offer 
without the concurrence of the houſe o 


nobles. 


The nobles, on the other hs, 3 
equally chagrined and perplexed at this 


daring, outrageous behaviour of the com- 


mons, ſtill preſerved coolneſs and temper 


enough to conſult together what remedy 
to provide againſt an evil ſo unforeſeen, 
and pregnant with ſuch terrible conſe- 
quences. They now ſaw how wiſely thoſe 


among them had argued, who had coun- 


ſelled them, at the commencement of the 


| diſpute, to relax from their privileges for 


the ſake of * the peace of the 


king- 
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kingdom, and the better to ſecure their 


own authority. They no leſs. perceived 
it was now too late to offer that ſatisfac- 
tion to the commons; who, after the in- 


confiderate ſtep they had juſt taken, cauld 


not be ſuppoſed capable of hearkening to 
any terms of moderation. They knew 
the court too experimentally to expect it 
would enter into any favourable accom- 
modation while it could avoid it ; and 
yet this appeared the only way left them 


to extricate themſelves out of their preſent 


difficulties. They could not but be ſatiſ- 
fied there were ſeveral among the courtiers, 
who, though devoted to the miniſtry, 
would not gladly ſee its power increaſed 
beyond all manner of controul. That 
the chief miniſters themſelves knew their 
authority and credit at court was but 
temporary and precarious, even under a 
limited monarchy ;. but that if the crown 
was once lifted above all apprehenſions of 


meeting with any ſet oppoſition, and in- 


| veſted with an unlimited arbitrary ſway, 
ſabje& to no check from any order of 


men in the ſtate, their importance, how- 
6 „ -- - nn 
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REVOLUTIONS 
ever great in appearance, -would be little 
in reality; or rather, indeed, be reduced 
to nothing, from the laviſh ſituation un- 
der which they would find themſelves, in 
common with the meaneſt of their fellow 
ſubjects. : 

Previous to this be, which now 
appeared the only one left them, another 
of much greater expediency had been pro- 
poſed. It was to withdraw themſelves 
immediately from Copenhagen ; and retire 
to their ſeats and eſtates in the country; 
where they would be at liberty to caſt 
about them for means to obviate the de- 
ſigns of their enemies. But this meaſure 
was ſuggeſted on the eve of that fatal 
day ; and it was now too late to think of 
carrying it into execution. The court, 
whoſe policy throughout the whole of this 
great buſineſs, was keen and vigilant to 

the greateſt degree, had already taken all 
the neceſſary precautions to fruſtrate every 
intention of this nature. Not only the 
gates of the city were beſet with ſoldiers, 
but every private paſſage and outlet was 
anxiouſly guarded ; and even the very per- 
ſons 
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ſons of the nobles were narrowly watched. : 
Herein the court ated with great pru- 


dence. Had the nobles, inſtead of being 
cooped up and impriſoned, as it were, in 
Copenhagen, found themſelves at large, 
and free from thoſe terrors of unavoid- 
able deſtruction, if they attempted any 
. reſiſtance, which over-awe the moſt reſo- 
lute, the king would never have com- 


paſſed his defigns, without a very violent. 


ſtruggle on the fide of the nobility ; if, 
indeed, he had entirely ſucceeded in them. 
But this is a thing by no means probable, 
conſidering the great power and riches of 
the nobles, throughout the whole extent 
of the kingdom; to ſay nothing of the 
aſſiſtance they might have received from 


abroad: a ſurmiſe not altogether void of 


foundation, when we reflect on the rea- 
dineſs with which all pretexts are ſeized 
by watchful and potent neighbours, to in- 
termeddle in the affairs of ſuch ſtates as 
are divided, at home, by factions and par- 
ties, in order to weaken their power by 
fomenting their diſunion. Examples of 
this kind were not wanting in the reigns 


— 
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of former kings of Denmark; and the 
nobles had before them very ſucceſsful 
precedents to engage and animate them 
to withſtand the enterprizes of the court. 
But, had the nobility met with no 
; countenance, from abroad, {till they were 
formidable enough at home, to maintain 
a very long, and very obſtinate reſiſtance. 
Excluſive of their opulence, which alone 
was greater than that of all the other or- 
ders of the ſtate together, they poſſeſſed a 
prodigious influence over a very conſider- 
able part of the country people; with 
whom their authority, though often heavy 
and oppreſſive, was, nevertheleſs, ſettled 
by a long habit of obedience, from father 
to ſon, through many ſucceſſive gene- 
rations. This obedience, too, was, in 
many reſpects, rendered leſs burthenſome, 
by thoſe frequent inſtances of protection, 
on one fide, and conſequent attachment, 
on the other, that naturally ſubſiſt be- 
tween hereditary maſters and hereditary 
vaſſals; and contribute ſo powerfully to 
alleviate, and almoſt to obliterate, the 
ſenſe of ſuch a condition. Nothing ſhews 
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this in a ſtronger light, than the recipro- 


cal affection that ſo long ſubſifted in 


Scotland, between the clans and their 
chieftains: 
being eradicated by the changes which 
the wiſdom of the Britiſh legiſlature has 
thought it adviſeable to introduce, in the 
cuſtoms, manners, and even apparel of 
the northern 
This attachment, between the great fa- 


milies, and thoſe who dwelt upon, and 


cultivated their lands, 
times, not leſs manifeſted in England it- 


was, 


ſelf; and was the real cauſe of the length 


and obſtinacy of thoſe wars that take up 
ſo large a part of our hiſtory. The coun- 


try people of Denmark, at this period of 


the revolution, were in a ſituation nearly 
ſimilar. They who were at the head of 
the ſchemes in agitation, knew it well; 
and, therefore, acted very adviſedly in 
cutting off this reſource from the nobility, 
_- Notwithſtanding the enmity this body 
of men was held in by the army, the 
| clergy, and the citizens of Copenha- 
gen, yet there were many among the 

Ya Re 


an affection that is far from 


inhabitants of our iſland; 


in former 
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E 
burghers of the other towns, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the nobles chiefly 
dwelt and ſpent their income, who could 
hardly be looked upon as equally inve- 
terate. A junction of theſe with the vaſ- 
fals of the nobility was alſo very much ap- 


prehended. Could the nobles have found 


means to eſcape out of Copenhagen, and 
arm in their own defence, it is not im- 


probable that, by laying before the pub- Cy 


lic, and depicting in their proper colours, 
the abſurdity and wickedneſs of the reſo- 


| lation the clergy and the commons had 
adopted, ir. devolving all the rights and 
- authority of the kingdom upon the crown, 


many, if not moſt of the inhabitants of 
the country towns would have opened 
their eyes to their intereſt, time enough 
to have preſerved themſelves from that 
total deſtruction of all kind of liberty, 5 
which was the ſequel of the raſh e of : 
the clergy and commons. | 

True it is the court had no reaſon to 
apprehend a defection either in the army 


or in the capital. But neither of theſe 


helps were ſo mighty. as to prove abſo- 


lutely 
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jutely deciſive in its favour, The war 
which had juſt preceded, had filled Den- 
mark with excellent ſoldiers. As it had 
been carried on .by the Swedes in every 
part of the kingdom, all people had been 
obliged to take up arms; and were, con- 
ſequently, become acquainted with and 
expert, more or leſs, in military opera- 


tions. The country people, eſpecially, 


who, from their ſituation, were more 


open and expoſed to the incurſions and 
depredations of the enemy, had of courſe 


profited moſt in this fatal ſchool. Hence, 


in caſe of a civil war, their friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance would undoubtedly have proved 


of very great importance and efficacy. 

The nobles certainly would have found 
it no difficult taſk' to have ſecured a large 
party among this claſs of people ; partly, 
as obſeryed, from the habit of long ſub- 


3 jection ; partly by putting on a more en- 


gaging and affable behaviour, and by en- 


tering into compacts more advantageous: 


to them, and verifying the ſincerity of 


their promiſes and agreements, by ſome 
immediate benefits and conceſſions in 


E 3 | : their 
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their behalf. The celerity and anxiouſ- 
neſs with which the court beſtirred itſelf, 
to prevent the nobles from leaving Co. 
penhagen, ſhews how ſenſible it was of 


the troubles and difficulties it would in- 


fallibly haye had to encounter, if they had 
been ſuffered to avail themſelves of theſe 
reſources. It is amazing they did not, 
on the firſt ſuſpicion of what might hap- 


pen to them, inſtantly agree to withdraw 
from a ſpot where they certainly knew 


there was no ſafety for them, in caſe the 


court, clergy, commons, and army were 


ynanimous againſt them. But it is ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing that they ſhould not have 
diſcovered ſooner the plot that was hatch- 
ing againſt them. 

It was, however, now become im- 
practicable to effect an eſcape from the 


place they were at preſent almoſt all of 


them collected in. A few, indeed, more 
provident than the reſt, had, the night 
before, ſecretly left Copenhagen; not with- 
out endeavouring to prevail with the others 
to do the ſame. But, whether they appre- 
hended matters were not quite in ſo deſ- 

perate 
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perate a ſituation ; whether they were 
aſhamed to ſeem diſmayed; and were of 
opinion ſuch a flight would both diſgrace 
and prejudice their cauſe; whether they 


were perſuaded by the ſecret abettors of 


the court, that their ſtay would be ac- 
companied by no manner of danger ; or 


whether they were, in fact, afraid to with- 


draw, leſt the noiſe and ſtir attending ſuch 
a departure, might bring them into im- 
mediate danger, they thought proper to 
remain on the ſpot and wait the event. 

But, whatever their firmneſs and reſo- 
lution might have been when they came 
to this concluſion, it greatly abated the 
next day, when they ſaw themſelves at 
the mercy of their enemies, and every mi- 
nute liable to experience the moſt terrible 
treatment from their hands. This was an 
event which they were in no manner pre- 
pared to oppoſe. But what chiefly contri- 
buted to perplex and confound them, the 
court had found means to ſow ſuch vio- 
lent ſuſpicions among them, that they 
hardly durſt place the leaſt confidence in 
each other. 
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To increaſe the terror and confuſion 


they were in, every inſtrument was ſolli- 


citouſly employed that policy and cunning | 
could deviſe. The clamours of the mob 


were encouraged ; the inſolence of the 


ſoldiery was countenanced. When the 
clergy and the commons, after their ſeceſ- 
ſion from the nobles, had agreed to deli- 


ver up the abſolute dominion of the realm 


to the king, and were coming to. notify 
their reſolution to the nobles, the whole 
populace of Copenhagen attended them 
with ſhouts and applauſes, that teſtified 
how heartily they eſpouſed their cauſe; 
while the lower claſſes of the military 
were no leſs obſtreperous on the occaſion. 
The ſame happened again, when the clergy 


and commons, in defiance of the nobility, 


repaired to court, and, in contempt of 
their refuſal to concur with them, executed 
that fatal determination. In ſhort, there 


was no method left untried to throw them 
into all manner of apprehenſions, not 


only concerning their power and privileges, 


but even for the ſafety of their perſons, 


It 


O F DENMARK. 

It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing that, ter- 
rified at the many dangers they were ſur- 
rounded with, and uncertain what their 
fate might be in a fortified city, of which 
the garriſon and inhabitants were at the 
devotion of their avowed enemies, they 
ſhould at laſt remit of their haughtineſs 
and obſtinacy ; and condeſcend to make 
overtures of a more ſubmiſſive nature than 


their pride had hitherto permitted. Preſſed 


by theſe motives, they endeavoured to 
compound, if poſlible, with the court,-as 
the only expedient remaining to be tried. 

Though little probability appeared of their 
meeting with any ſucceſs, yet, as people 
who feel themſelves at the point of death, 
will ſometimes indulge in the ſmalleſt 


03 


glimmerings of hope, they ſtill would not 


give themſelves up to a total deſpair of 
accommodating matters; but reſolved to 
make one more effort, in order to com- 
promiſe all diſputes, and reconcile them- 


ſelves with the court, and with the other | 


orders of the ſtate. 
But the court felt its power too effica- 


een to give ear to their propoſal; which 
amounted 


= 
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amounted to no more than an hereditary 


ſettlement of the crown in the king's fa- 
mily. No extenſion of the regal power 
was mentioned, or none that was ſatisfac- 
tory. Beſides, had they made as ample 
offers as the clergy and commons them- 
ſelves, the court was ſo elated, that theſe. 
offers would have been received no other- 


wiſe than as coming from perſons who had 


nothing in their power either to grant or 
to refuſs; and, conſequently, deſerved no 
thanks or notice, as they acted merely 


from compulſion. 


As it was neceſſary, however, for the 
ſake of formality to obtain their concur- 
rence; and as the court foreſaw that no- 
thing but the dread of being treated with 
the moſt unfeeling ſeverity could prevail 
upon them to give their conſent to the 
reſolution taken by the commons, it im- 
mediately reſolved to act in ſuch a manner 
as to throw them into the utmoſt conſter- 


nation ; and to deprive them at once of all 
ideas of nen * further 9 


fition. 


When 


OF DENMARK. 
When the nobles made the fruitleſs en- 
deavour juſt mentioned, they entertained a 

notion, notwithitanding the perilous ſitua- 


tion they were in, that a ſenſe and conſi- 


deration of their dignity and importance ſtill 


remained; and did not therefore imagine it 


was neceſſary to come into an implicit 


compliance with the will of the clergy and | 


commons. This it was that kept up their 
courage ſo far as to induce them to lay be- 


fore the king ſuch terms as ſhewed they 
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ftill thought a reaſonable accommodation 2 


might be obtained. 

Neither did they, on receiving the king's 
refuſal to hearken to their propoſals, ſeem 
to deſpond ſo much as to give up all hopes: 
they remained awhile in conſultation; 
and many were the meaſures propounded 
and debated. No concluſion, however, 


was formed; no plan of acting adopted: 


ſo that after a long and tedious inveſtiga- 


tion of what was fitteſt to be done, on ſo 
critical and preſſing an emergency, they 
were obliged, for want of agreement and 
| n in their opinions, to put off the 
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REVOLUTIONS 
final ſettlement of this great and 1 imports 
ant buſineſs to another meeting. 

In the mean time, the court was medi- 
tating how to ſtrike the projected blow 
in the moſt effectual and maſt decifive 
manner. As nothing falls with ka more 
heavy and irreſiſtible weight than what is 
ſudden, and invades the mind when intent 
on things of a quite contrary nature, the 
reſolution was taken to ſurpriſe the no- 
bles, with a thorough conviction of their 
being in the moſt dreadful and moſt im- 
minent danger of becoming an inſtant ſa— 
crifice to their enemies, while their atten- 
tion ſhould be fixed on objects as remote 
as poſſible from ſuch fears, and wholly 
occupied in ſcenes of an oppoſite caſt, 

This project was acorcingly carried on 
with the utmoſt alley and pro- 


duced an effect completely adequate to 


what was wiſhed and expected. After the 
nobles had broken up their aſſembly, they 
adjourned to the houſe of a deceated no- 


bleman; whoſe funeral had long been de- 


ferred, in order to celebrate it with the 
1 more 
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more grandeur and ſolemnity at the time 


the ſtates of the realm were to meet. As 
it is uſual in Denmark on ſuch occaſions, 
to begin the ceremony by a ſumptuous 
treat, the nobles had, of courſe, been in- 
vited ; and were ſeated at table; when, 


conformably to the ſecret orders of the 


court, news was brought to the company 
the gates of the city were that inſtant 
ſhutting ; that guards were placed at every 
avenue; and that the whole garriſon had 
received intimation to hold themſelves in 
_ readineſs at a moment's warning. This 
news was uſhered in with every circum- 
ſtance tending to raiſe the moſt terrible 
alarm. The time, the place, the perſon 
employed on that errand, who was an of- 
| ficer of rank; and who, by his cold, diſ- 
dainful behaviour, ſhewed what lite ac- 
count was made of them. | 

The nobles were, in a manner, thunder- 


ſtruck at theſe diſmal tidings. Then it 


was they fully diſcovered the wretched- 
neſs of their condition: they were not 
able to diſſemble their apprehenſions: their 


courage was ſo much ſunk, that they loſt 
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all that preſence of mind which was the 
only refuge left to ſupport them; and 
which, had they retained it, might, per- 
haps, have ſtood them in no inconſider- 
able ſtead : ſuch, at leaſt, was the opi- 
nion of the moſt judicious and knowing 
people at that time. But, inſtead of re- 
collecting themſelves, and viewing with 
coolneſs and intrepidity the event that had 
befallen them; inſtead of directly con- 
ſulting in a body how to demean them- 
ſelves, they gave up all thought and re- 
flection; and abandoned themſelves to an 


| ignominious deſpair. A panic terror 


ſeized the whole body ; their looks, their 
geſtures, their diſcourſe, betrayed the ut- 
moſt diſmay and confuſion. Nothing re- 
mained of that haughtineſs which had fo 
long characteriſed them. They ſeemed 
to think themſelves devoted to immediate 


deſtruction; and were overwhelmed in 


that perſuaſion to ſuch a degree, that no- 
thing elſe employed their conſiderations. 
Notwithſtanding the officer who had been 
charged to deliver the above alarming 
meſſage, aſſured them no cruelty was de- 

ſigned, 


OF DENMARK. 
ſigned, yet the poſſibility of a repetition 
of what had ſo often happened, on ſimi- 
lar occaſions, ſtrongly occurred to their 


minds. The dreadful precedent, in par- 
ticular, of what was tranſacted at Stock- 


holm in the foregoing century, was now 


' recalled ; and it remained to be known, 
whether Frederick intended to treat the 
Daniſh nobility, as the barbarous Chriſ- 
tian had formerly treated the unhappy no- 
bles of Sweden. 

In the midſt of theſe horrible e 
the great and main point ſtill lay unde- 
cided. The nobility, affrighted and driven 
to the moſt mortifying extremities, had 
not acquieſced in thoſe demands to force 


them into a compliance with which theſe 


terrifying meaſures had been uſed. It 


was not, however, through obſtinacy 


their concurrence was now with-held ; 
through that perturbation of mind but 
that naturally accompanies a violent and 


dreadful ſurprize. 


any determination. But, as ſoon as they 
had recovered from their 


2 they 


This deprived them 
for a while of the power of coming to 


diſorder, 
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they gave, without the leaſt heſitation, 
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into what was expected would prove the 


conſequence of the fears they were under. 


They immediately ſent the ampleſt noti- 
fication to the court, of their readineſs tg 
ſubmit to whatever ſhould be demanded 
of them. This was done without ſpe- 


cifying the motives that engaged their 


compliance; without expoſtulating about 
any conditions ; and without entering into 


any particulars: they had totally loſt fight 


of their pretenſions and privileges; and 
were now content to ſubſcribe to any thing 


for the ſake of preſerving their lives and 


fortunes. | 
In this manner were the 1 ble of Den- 


mark, from poſſeſſing the higheſt con- 


fideration in the realm, reduced, in a mo- 
ment to the moſt abject condition that 
could await men of birth, rank, and ſen- 


timents. They ſaw themſelves degraded | 


from a ſtate of freedom into dependence 


and ſlavery. But what moſt deſerves no- 
tice in this celebrated event, was the 
* with which this change of con- 

| dition 


OF DENMARK. 337 
dition was effected; not only in their „ 
cumſtances, but even in their very minds. 
Leſs than the ſpace of a day was ſafficient 
to bring about this amazing alteration. 
On that which preceded the fatal one of 
their ruin, nothing was ſeen but ſpirit and 
reſolution. When they ſpoke to the clergy 

and commons, they did it in the ftile of 
lords and maſters, who deemed themſelves 
above all controul; and who thought them 
ſelves alone able and qualified to preſcribe 
laws to the whole nation. The clergy 
and commons were treated as a body of 
men unworthy of ſharing the ſame rights 
with themſelves; and were told, in the 
plaineſt terms, they were the vaſſals and 
ſlaves of the 1:obility. In ſhort, their 
whole conduct was attended with the moſt 
inſupportable arrogance. They could 
hardly find expreſſions lofty enough to 
manifeſt the ſenſe they entertained of their 
own dignity and importance; nor deviſe 
words and epithets ſufficiently low to mark 
the mean opinion they held of the com- 
mons. But before the cloſe of the fol- 
lowing day, all was inconceivably reverſed. 
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It was now the turn of the clergy and the 
commons to exult in the depreſſion of 
their late' rulers. This they did in a man- 
ner that fully proved how ignorant they 
were of what they had done and were do- 
ing. The moſt ſenſeleſs and ſtupid joy 


| prevailed in Copenhagen, among the 


lower orders; as if the downfal of the 
nobility were to prove the æta of public fe- 
licity ; and as if, inſtead of contributing 
to amend the ſituation of the public, it 
had not, on the contrary, been the prelude 
to the total annihilation of all kind of li- 
berty whatever. . | 

What evinces, beyond doubt, the infa- 
tuation of the enemies to the nobility, 
is that, as ſoon as the court had carried 
it's point ſo far as to extort a compliance 
from theſe, all other objects fell to the 
ground; and were no longer attended to, 
as matters of any weighty concern. The 


great things that had been promiſed to 
the citizens and burghers, ſeemed wholly 


forgotten; or, at leaſt, the performance 
of them was protracted in a manner that 


made it palpable, to all diſcerning people, 
| 7 that 


that they would never take place. Pre- 
vious to the donation of abſolute do- 
minion to the crown, and while the clergy 
and commons were yet but entering on 


the conſideration of it, the king had openly. 
promiled, the firſt uſe he wouid make of 


the ſupreme power ſhould be to declare 
every man in his kingdom free, and 
thenceforth releaſed from the tyrannical 
bondage in which ſo many of them were 
held. A confirmation of all the immu- 
nities obtained by the inhabitants of Co- 


penhagen, was alſo another condition 


| ſtrongly relied upon; as well as the com- 

pleteſt and ſpeedieſt redreſs of the public 
grievances; a large catalogue of which 
was enumerated by the commons, and 


complained of as a burden too intolerable 
to be any longer borne. But all the aſ- 
ſurances of which the court had been ſo 


laviſh, ſeemed to diſappear the moment it 
ſaw itſelf releaſed from the apprehenſions 
of meeting with any further oppoſition 
from the nobles. As ſoon as it perceived 
that body of men unable to make any 
further ſtand, it treated them as aà vic- 
& 2 torious 
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torious general does thoſe parts of a routed 
army from which he met the moſt for- 


midable reſiſtance, purſuing them ſo cloſely 


as to afford them no time to rally, and 
taking no reſpite, until they are entirely 
and irretrievably defeated. 

Full of this ardour, and eager to im- 
prove the advantages they had gained, 
the heads of the court loſt no time in 
raiſing a ſuperſtructure on the foundation 
which the raſhneſs of the commons, and 
the timidity of the nobles, had laid. Inſtead 
of performing what they had promiſed to 
the former, their intrigues were now em- 
ployed in impreſſing them with a belief 
that it was immediately neceſlary, for the 
Joint intereſt of the court and the com- 


mons, to finiſh the work they had fo proſ- 


| perouſly begun, by calling in the aſſiſtance 


of order and formality to give a ſanction 
to their proceedings. After which, they 
would be at liberty to adjuſt all things 
according to their mutual defires ; and to 
cement the union between them by what- 
ever could render it beneficial to either 
party. 6 


In 


O F DENMARK. 


In conſequence of this arrangement be- 
| tween the court and the commons, theſe 
viewed with the higheſt ſatisfaction, the 
further ſteps taken by the court, to per- 
fect the ſyſtem of deſpotiſm that was pre- 


paring for the whole nation. As it was 
notorious in what a lawleſs tyrannical 
manner the nobility had been compelled 


to give their aſſent to the iniquitous tranſ- 
actions the court was ſo plainly at the bot- 
tom of, it was apprehended, that as ſoon 


as they found themſelves delivered from 
the reſtraint they were under, the nobles 


might think proper to proteſt againſt the 
violence they had ſuffered; and hold them- 
ſelves at liberty to reverſe and diſannul 


whatever they had ſubmitted to through 


mere force: in order, therefore, to obvi- 
ate all future meaſures of this ſort, as far as 
lay in its power, the court, after conſider- 
ing the matter with all attention, reſolved 


to oblige every nobleman to pay an open, 
ſolemn homage to the king in perſon; 


and to bind himſelf by oath, to remain 
true and faithful in the ſupport of the pre- 
ſent change of government. This was, 

. 3 1 
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R eren s 
indeed, the only expedient that could be 
ſuggeſted i in favour of the crown: - what- 
ever elſe could be done had been already 


performed; and any more coercive meaſures 
appeared rather dangerous. As the-inten- 


tion of the court could not be to deſtroy 
the nobles, but only to keep them i in ſub- 
jection, it could go no further than to ſe- 
cure their conſciences, ſo far as ſuch a thing 

was practicable in the preſent conjucture; 
and after having accompliſhed that, the 
reſt was of courſe to depend on its own 
care and vigilance; which, it muſt be con- 


* ; « o : 
ſcious, could never be too great in circum- 


cumſtances ſo very critical. Having, 
however, begun ſo very ſucceſsfully, there 
were many reaſons to be ſatisfied that, by 
continuing to a& with the like policy, 
things would end in the ſame manner. 
Having thus ſettled among themſelves 
in what method to proceed, it remained 
ſtill to keep the nobles in that humi- 
lity and dejection of temper, which was 
abſolutely requiſite to carry the matter to 
a complete iſſue. Nothing could better 


effect this . than to continue the 
plan 


OF DENMARK. 


plan ſo well executed hitherto, of i 
fying them by the moſt alarming ſhew of 


what was preparing for them, in caſe of 


refractorineſs. Conformably to this, the 


gates of the city were ſtill Kept ſnut, and 
no perſon ſuffered to go in or out, with- 


out a ſpecial permiſſion from the com- 


manding officer at each gate. The ma- 


jor part ** the garriſon was almoſt con- 


ſtantly under arms, as if the place was 
beſieged, and in hourly expectation of an 
aſſault. Perpetual meſſages were paſſing 
and repaſſing, between the court and the 
commons; and an affected appearance of 
hurry and ſolicitude was every where main- 
tained. All this was contrived to be done, 


as much as poſiible, within the fight and 
neareſt obſervation of the nobles; who. 


were made the witneſſes of all theſe buſt- 
ling ſcenes, with no other intent than to 
perſuade them how reſolutely the court 


and the commons were determined to act 


with a high hand, in the purſuit of their 
deligns; and how dangerous it would be 
to ſhow the leaſt backwardneſs in acceding 
to them. 
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This method of proceeding had the de- 
fired effect. The nobles ſtill continued 8 


under the ſame abject deſpondency that 
firſt ſeized them in that unfortunate hour, 


when they were frightened in fo ſadden a 


manner into an inſtant compliance,. thro' 
the dread of an immediate maſſacre. Not. 
withſtanding the lapſe of ſeveral days, be- 
tween that and the time when the court 
thought proper to terminate things in a 


more open and formal way, the whole 


body of the nobility behaved with ſo much 
ſubmiſſiveneſs and ſervility, as to become 
an object ef contempt and deriſion, rather 
than of any conſequence or apprehenſion. 
One would have thought they had all their 


lives been accuſtomed to the moſt paſſive 


ſubſerviency, not only to the pleaſure of 
the court, but even to the will and incli— 
nation of the commons. Whatever theſe 


judged it neceſſary to propoſe was with-- 


out delay agreed to. They ſeemed now 


to have changed places with their former 
_ dictators; and to have arrogated the ſame 
iafluence and authority, from the ſuperci- 


liouſneſs of their conduct, and the ſupe- 


5 rior 
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rior tone with which they now iſſued their 
mandates to the diſpirited and heartleſs 
nobility. . 

And yet, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs- 
ful fituation theſe were in, the remem- 
brance of what they had been, ſtill in 
ſome degree counterbalanced in the minds 
of their enemies the contemptibility of 


their conduct. Had not this been the 
caſe, the ſpace of one day would have ſuf- 


ficed to have brought the plan of opera- 


tions againſt them to a final iflue. But 


the truth was, the court waited in expec- 
tation of ſome motions on the part of the 
| nobility ; and did not imagine their facul- 
ties were ſo irrecoverably benumbed, as 
that they would fit ſtill, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſtripped, in a manner, of their 
all, without uttering a word in their own 
behalf. Such, however, was the ſenſeleſs 
dejectedneſs of this unhappy body of men, 

that they conducted themſelves as if they 


had been totally unconcerned in what was 


tranſacting. The court, the clergy, the 
commons were, 1n fact, the only actors ; 


and might, indeed, had they Known their 


OW 
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REVOLUTION S 
own ſtrength, have puſhed matters to a 
ſtill greater extremity; though, it muſt 
be confeſſed, they carried them far enough; 
and made uſe of the opportunity to the 
fulleſt extent they thought themſelves able 
to do with ſafety. 

As the nobility manifeſted ſo much paſ- 


ſtveneſs, and ſuch an ignominious ſilence 
upon all that was tranſacted, the court re- 


ſolved to delay no longer the completion 
of a ſcheme that ſeemed ſo eaſy to be exe- 
cuted. The time, the place was there- 
fore fixed upon to receive the oath of al- 
legiance. In order to render the cloſing 


ſcene more ſtriking and awful, every cir- 


cumſtance was pre-concerted which the 
ſpirit of domineering could ſuggeſt. In- 
ſtead of confining the performance of this 
ceremony within the walls of the palace, 
it was reſolved to transfer it to a large 
ſpot of ground; where, inſtead of the 
court and its attendants, all the inhabi- 
tants of Copenhagen, and, in a manner, 
the whole kingdom of Denmark, might 
be witneſſes of the. tranſaction. Accord- 
ingly, a royal throne 'was erected on a 

CE ſcaf- 


OF DENMARK. 
ſcaffolding ; whither the whole body of 
the nobility were formally ſummoned to 
pay their ſolemn homage, and ſwear fide- 
lity to the king. This they were obliged 
to do, on their knees, in preſence of the 
army, and the burghers of Copenhagen ; 


who were all under arms, and ſurrounded 


them on every fide. In this fituation, 


which was the greateſt novelty that had 


appeared in Denmark during the courſe 
of many ages, they were directed to pro- 


nounce aloud, in the hearing of the 


whole multitude, an authentic declaration 
and promiſe of implicit loyalty and obe- 
dience to the king, in all his commands; 
and an entire bade to the crown, 
without reſerve; further binding them- 
ſelves to the punctual execution of all this, 
by an acknowledgment of an hereditary 
obligation in themſelves and in their poſ- 
terity. 

Such was the ſenſe and putport of this 
famous oath; framed with a view of en- 
flaving their minds and conſciences, after 
having ſo unwarrantably ſecured their 


perſons. Not one of them was exempted 
os from 
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from going through this formal acknow- 
ledgment of ſervitude. Even ſuch whom 


ſickneſs might have excuſed, were induſ- 


triouſly ſought after, and brought to the 


fatal ſpot ; where, like fellow-ſufferers at 


the place of execution, they underwent 
the yoke in common with the reſt. 5 
But not content with theſe ſolemn de- 


clarations, the court had prepared a further 
tie; ſuch as, perhaps, would be thought 
more binding and more efficacious in the 


eye and in the letter of the law; if it 
ſhould ever become neceſſary to inforce it 
relatively to the preſent caſe. This was 


a a ſubſcription, under their hands, to. a 


bond of the ſame tenour as what they had 


already ſworn to. They were all con- 
ſtrained to ſubſcribe this authentic docu- 
ment of their diſgrace ; which was to per- 
petuate to future generations the know- 
ledge of this infamous and tyrannical 
tranſaction ; and to ſerve, at the ſame 
time, as a deed and record to appear 


againſt them, if ever they ſhould be ſo 


powerfully moved by ſhame and. remorle, 


as to endeavour at a change of the con- 


dition 


OF DENMARK. 


duced them. 


Ia the midſt of this puſillanimous be- 
| haviour of the nobles, truth and juſ- 


tice require the name of a man ſhould not 
be forgotten, who was the only one that 
had the courage openly to expreſs his diſ- 
approbation of what was doing. He had 
even the reſolution to ſignify it to the 
king himſelf. The name of this brave 
man was Gerſdorf. He was a perſon of 
great parts, and had ſhewn uncommon 
dexterity and fortitude in ſeveral nego- 
ciations; principally thoſe which were 
carried on with the miniſters of Charles 
X. of Sweden, during the laſt wars. His 
ſpirit and intrepidity were well known ; 


and had been conſpicuous, on many oc- 


caſions, highly to his own honour and to 
the advantage of his country. But this 
ſingle inſtance of it, on this remarkable 
day, will certainly do him more credit 
with poſterity than any other. In the ca- 


pacity wherein he had appeared before, 


he had the countenance of his king and 


country; and acted with a conficatielt 


of 
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of repreſenting the power and dignity of 


a nation. But now he acted alone, and 


had no ſupport to rely on but himſelf. 


He had every danger to face, and no pro- 
tection to look for, but from the admiration 


and reſpect which were due to his mag- 


nanimity. | 
After this memorable revolution had 


been perfectly completed, and every ob- 


ſtacle that ſtood in its way was totally re- 
moved, it now became an object of popu- 
lar expectation and curioſity, in what man- 


ner the court propoſed to comply with 
the promiſes it had made to the public; 


how it would henceforth treat the nobi- 
lity, and the other orders of the ſtate; 
and, in ſhort, how it would enjoy and ex- 
erciſe its new acquired power. 
The clergy and the commons flattered 
themſelves with all kind of indulgence. 


| Theſe latter- made no doubt the king 


would, according to the aſſurances he had 
ſo loudly, and fo.repeatedly given, put an 


end to all the vexations they had ſo long 


complained of; and place them on ſuch a 


* as ſhould make them fully ſenſible 


what | 


OF DENMARK. 


| what a beneficial change had been wrought 
in their condition. 

But the neceſſity the court ſtood in, of 
being ſtrongly ſupported in its new eleva- 
tion, led it to pay its principal attention 
to, and ſecure chiefly the adherence of 


thoſe who were molt able and inclined to 


ſecond its views, and act in its defence, in, 
caſe of need. The eccleſiaſtical order had 
ſignalized itſelf ſo remarkably in the great 
buſineſs juſt concluded, and had diſplayed 
ſuch particular warmth and dexterity in 
bringing it about, that the court, equally 
convinced of its devotion to the royal in- 


tereſt, and of its influence over the majo- 


rity of people, determined, preferably to 
other conſiderations, to inſure the attach- 


ment of ſo uſeful a body of individuals 


by every conceſſion and favour con- 
ſiſtent with their profeſfion and . 
ations. 

The ſagacity of chit: court, in this re- 
reſpect, was amply rewarded by the zeal 
and activity the clergy continued to exert 

in its ſervice. They made its cauſe ſo 


truly their own, that no o ſubjects 1 in Den- 
mark 
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R VoOLATIONS:. 
mark have ever proved more faithful and 
diligent in maintaining its authority, and 


its claims, to the utmoſt extent of their 
abilities. 


While the clergy was commiſſioned to 
teach and enforce unlimited obedience to 


the royal will, by dint of argument and 


perſuaſion, a ſtill more effectual and for- 


- midable aſſiſtant was added to them. This 
was a large body of ſtanding forces in the 


ſole dependence and diſpoſal of the crown. 
In order, at the ſame time, to have 


the ſoldiery more completely at command, 


the miniſtry of Frederic ſet itſelf on va- 
rious pretences to new model the army. 
As many of the natives were diſmiſſed, 


and of foreigners retained, as could conve- 
niently and prudently be done: the latter 
being chiefly to be truſted for their rea- 
dineſs to carry orders into execution, with- 


out queſtioning the juſtice, or the pro- 


priety of the meaſures they: were employ- 
ed to ſupport. 

Thus eccleſiaſtical influence on the one 
hand, and military violence on the other, 


became the inſtruments of authority which 
the 


OF DENMARK.” 
the court of Denmark, by the principles 


of the newly eſtabliſhed conſtitution, was 
henceforth neceſſitated to rely upon. 


Having, in this manner, choſen theclergy 


and the army, as the two main pillars on 


which the edifice of regal power was to be 


erected, it was natural they ſhould be treats 
ed with a predilection proportionable to the 
importance they had acquired. The moſt 
gracious regard was accordingly ſhewn to 


their perſons, and they were honoured 


with more peculiar proofs of confidence 
and diſtinction than any other claſs of 
| ſociety, 


In the mean time, the body of the com- 


mons, who certainly deſerved as much 
from the-crown as either the clergy or the 
army, and who had an ample liſt of de- 


mands to lay before the throne, began to 


conſider in what manner the obtaining of 
them could be effected. But it was not 
long before they diſcovered they had no 


reaſon to promiſe themſelves any expedi-. 


tious deciſion on theſe points. Their de- 
mands, though highly reaſonable, and con- 


fiſting of nothing more than what they 
Vor. I. „ | had 
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had the cleareſt right to, became now a 
matter of knotty deliberations ; and diffi- 
culties of various kinds were ftarted, in 
order to poſtpone the ſettlement of them. 
According tothe king's repeated affu rances, 
all his ſubjects, without exception, ex- 


| pected to have been declared free; and 


Hable to no other jurifdiction than that of 


the laws. This was with great reaſon 


conſidered as the undoubted right and juſt 
claim of all claſſes indiſcriminately. "The . 
burghers of Copenhagen, in particular, 


looked for the ratification of thoſe pri- 


vileges which both the court and the no- 


bility had promiſed to them during the 


laſt wars with Sweden: in the hope and 


proſpect of which, they had opened their 


purſes ſo freely; and had endured ſo 


many hardſhips and ITY in defence 


of the ſtate. 


Fhe king found himſelf beſet with di. 
ficulties of all forts. The redrefling of 


_ grievances was an indiſpenfible article ; 


and, independently of his promiſe, it be- 
Hoved him to effect it, without hefitation, 


_ as far as it was ts 3 leſt a handle 


might 
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might be made of his delay by the dif- 
contented part of the nation. On the 


other hand, many of theſe grievances were 
of ſuch a nature that time only, and more 


fortunate opportunities, could contribute 
to redreſs them. As they were the con- 
ſequences of a very fierce and deſtructive 
war, nothing but a reaſonable duration of 
peace could bring effectual relief. It be- 


ing, however; neceſſary that ſomething : 
ſhould be done to keep the people in good 


humour, ſeveral declarations went forth ; 
wherein, after acknowledging how much 
the crown was indebted to the fidelity and 
Readineſs of the commons, for enabling it 
to complete the ſettlement of the king- 


dom on a right foundation, till the im- 


poſſibility of adjuſting all matters, in ſuch 


wiſe as to give immediate eaſement, was 


urged, and inforced in terms that plainly 
evinced the court held itſelf under no ob- 


ligation to comply with the ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the public. Theſe were re- 
preſented in ſuch a light, as aimed at 


ſhewing they went beyond the ability of 
the court to compaſs; and that, in ſuch 
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A edition of diſtreſs and confuſion as the 
late commotions had thrown the realm 
into, it was not conſiſtent with reaſon, to 


_ imagine good order could be reſtored every 


where at once : that it was incumbent 


on all claſſes to wait with patience and 
moderation, until the wounds given by 
the late war began to. heal; and that, as 
ſoon as the inconveniences and miſchiefs 
occaſioned by it, began to ſubſide, all care 
ſhould be taken to put an end to the com- 


plaints they ſo juſtly raiſed ; by eaſing the 


public of thoſe many burthens which had 


been brought upon it through the misfor- 


tunes of the times. | 

With frequent exhortations of this na- 
ture did the court endeavour to pacify the i 
minds of the people. For, although the 
changes lately made had placed the ſu- 


preme power in the hands of the crown, 
yet, as the date of this ſupremacy was 


quite recent, the court was rather fearful 
of making trial of ſuch violent meaſures 
as would too quickly make the public ſen- 
- fible in what manner it was henceforth to 


be governed. But tall the murmurs in- 
Teen 


OF DEN MAR K. 
ereaſed: the burghers of Copenhagen,  eſ- 


pecially, were clamorous in venting their 


dipleature at not being ſufficiently diſtin- 


10 


guiſhed above others, on account of What 


they had done and ſuffered tor the com- 


mon cauſe. 


And now it was they began... to draw 


compariſons between Frederick and his 
father Chriſtian. They recollected the 
liberty and the domeſtic happineſs they had 
enjoyed under his reign „ and reflected 
with bitterneſs, on the calamities, and the 
loſs of freedom that had befallen them 
under his ſon. As experience was begin- 
ning to teach them the difference between 
their preſent condition and their paſt, 
they could not refrain from calling to 
their minds, and expreſſing in their diſ- 
courſes, how much they felt the altera- 
tion. This, indeed, was the only rem- 
nant of their freedom; and it was not 
judged entirely ſafe by thoſe who were at 
the head of affairs, to prevent the public 
5 indignation from giving itſelf vent in this 
manner; leſt, by ſtifling it, a more dan- 
n method of manifeſting it ſhould 
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be recurred to by a people who were con- 


vinced of the folly they had committed; 
and among whom numbers were known 
to wait for the firſt opportunity of undo- 
ing what a fit of abſurd deſperation had 
led them to perpetrate, without reflecting 


how ſeverely mankind uſually pays for 


reſolutions taken with anger and preci- 


pitation. 
Fully aware of this diſpoſition, the 


court left the diſcontented at full liberty 


to complain, Hence, during a long ſpace, 
the name of Chriſtian was a topic that 
continued inexhauſtible. What happen- 


ed after the death of Pompey, and the 
deſtruction of the republic at Rome, hap- 


pened again in Denmark, after the demiſe 
of Chriſtian IV. and the ſubverſion of 


| the ancient conſtitution under his ſucceſ- 


pas the partiality of the Romans to Pom- 


ſor. The memory of what was now loſt, 
inhanced its value beyond what it had 


; been eſteemed before ; “and the preſent 


ſyſtem appeared more odious than its 
warmeſt oppoſers had ever been able to 
repreſent it before its eſtabliſhment. Nor 


pay 
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pey, greater than that of the Danes to 
their late king. His conduct was extolled, 
and his government applauded as the no- 
bleſt models of imitation; and he ſeemed 


now, in the remembrance of all men, a 


moſt accompliſhed and a moſt faultleſs 
character. Every tranſaQtion that could do 
him honour was recalled to notice, and 
mentioned with all that fervour that ani- 
mates mankind when their ſpirits are un- 
der a violent agitation. His bravery, his 
moderation, his munificence reſounded 
from every mouth : the zeal he had al- 
ways ſhewn in forwarding whatever could 
conduce to the benefit of the community; 


the regulations he had framed for that pur- 


poſe the various aflociations he had form- 
ed among the ſecondary claſſes for their 
reciprocal advantage; the vaſt increaſe of 
commerce under his patronage and influ- 
ence; the buildings he had erected for 
public uſe; in ſhort, whatever he had 
done for the utility or honour of the ſtate, 


vas anxioully recollected: and, like Pom- 


pey s ſtatues, which were ever exciting 
the Romans to expatiate on his life and 
| AS%+: actions, 
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actions, with uncontroulable predilection, 
the ſmalleſt monuments remaining of 


Chriſtian's adminiſtration occaſioned the 


reign and the deeds of that monarch to 


be dwelt upon and ſpoken of with a 


warmth of admiration and praiſe, that 


- plainly ſhewed how much the Danes were 


_ diſſatisfied at their preſent ſituation. 


The court found, at laſt, it would be 
impracticable to flight this popular diſ- 
content in a city, the adherence of which 
to the new ſyſtem was carefully to be pre- 


ſerved. | But it was not willing, at the 
ſame time, to make any conceſſion that 


might render the inhabitants any ways in- 
dependent and more maſters of themſelves 
than ſuited with the view of being wholly 


abſolute. In order, therefore, to compro- 
miſe matters, the great promiſes formerly 


made were renewed; and, in the mean 
while, to lull them into filence, by flat- 


tering their vanity, ſundry empty honours 


were conferred upon their chief magiſ- 


trates; the precedency was aſſigned to the 


Citizens, over thoſe of all other towns and 


corporations in Denmark; and ſwords of 


8 „N value 
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value were preſented to the officers of the 


burghers : other inconſiderable donations 


were made to ſuch as were thought worthy 


of ſome notice; and, by way of expreſſ- 
ing its gratitude to the inhabitants in ge- 


neral, the court ifſued an edit; wherein 
it deſcribed, in the moſt magnificent terms, 


their valour and public ſpiritedneſs during 
the late war, and during the ſiege of Co- 


penhagen in particular; ſpecifying their 


generolity in ſupplying the king with large 
ſums of money, for the exigencies of 
the realm; and their prudence in adopt- 
ing the moſt ſalutary ſchemes to reſcue it 
from diſtreſs. After ſundry enumerations 


in the like train, it concluded by lament= - 


ing with how much grief it felt its in- 


ability to reward ſo many brave men, in 
a manner ſuitable to their high deſerts; 


but that, as a token of the peculiar con- 
ſideration the crown held itſelf bound to 
ſhew them, and that nothing might be 
wanting on its part to promote merit and 
recompence illuſtrious examples, it was 
determined to ſignaliſe its reſpect for them 


in ſuch a method as ſhould render them 
con- 
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conſpicuous to all other claſſes of ſub, 
jects. That it was, therefore, the king's 
will and pleaſure every lawful burgher of 
Copenhagen ſhould henceforth be entitled 
to wear arms, in the ſame manner as any 
nobleman in the kingdom; and ſhould 


| have the right of appearing with them, i in 
all places, and upon all occaſions. 


Such were the meaſures the court had 
recourſe to, in order to deliver itſelf from 
the importunities of the people of Copen- 
hagen. Their vicinity made it neceſſary 
to ſtifle the clamours of ſuch a multitude ; 
and to win them by complaiſance, when 
more ſolid and ſubſtantial methods of ſooth- 


| ing them were wanting. Empty and de- 


lufive as theſe were, they ftill wrought 
the defired effect. The inhabitants of 
this metropolis have ever ſince prided 
themſelves in the ridiculous privilege of 
wearing ſwords; though, indeed, not 


only ſuch as are free of the city aſſume it, 


but numberleſs others of the meaneſt and 
en profeſſions. | 


As to the reſidue of the nation, it was 


obliged to feſt ſatisfied with general ac- 


knowled ge: 
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knowledgements of the ſatisfaction the 
court had received from its proceedings; 

and with the warmeſt, and moſt ample 
aſſurances of the pains that would be 
taken to render their condition as eaſy and 


comfortable as the ſituation of affairs would N 


admit. 

In this unexampled manner did a nation, 
hitherto renowned for a ſpirit of freedom, 
and” not leſs for courage and proweſs in 
arms, ſubmit, with the moſt abſurd devo- 


tion and zeal, to the treacherous guidance 
of men, who had the iniquitous addreſs to 


erſuade them, it was for their honour and 
intereſt to diveſt themſelves of their liber- 
ties, and ſacrifice them wholly, and with= 


out the leaſt reſerve, to the will and plea- 


ſure of a court. But, what is more aſto- 
niſhing, after this ſenſeleſs ſacrifice was 
made, and the fatal fruits of it began al- 


moſt inſtantly to appear, inſtead of expreſſ- 
ing a timely repentance of the diſhonour- 


able deed they had done ; and of betaking 


themſelves to thoſe remedies that were ſtill 
at hand, by forming reſolutions worthy of 


men who find themſelves grofly deceived, 
and 
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and poſſeſs the means of procuring them- 


ſclves juſtice ; while their arms were yet 
in their hands, and they muſt have clearly 
foreſeen the treatment that was preparing 
for them, they remained entirely inactive; 
as if things were carried on as of courſe 
they ought to be; and as if, in devolving 
the ſupreme power into the hands of the 
crown, they had alſo deprived themſelves 
of the very e of diſcerning 71 from 
wrong. 
Since the abalivien of the ancient con- 
ſtitution, and the introduction of deſpo- 


tiſm in Denmark, the minds, and the | 
tempers of the natives, have been gradu- 
ally declining from that loftineſs and gene- 


roſity which accom panied the better claſſes, 


and from that ſtoutneſs and courage 
which till then had characteriſed the 


common ſort. In former days, notwith- 


ſtanding the credit and influence of the 


nobles was very great, yet the neceſſity 


of keeping upon terms with men by whom 


they were ſurrounded on all ſides, oblig- 
ed them to behave with cautiouſneſs 


and diſcretion. Though they kept the 


3 
1 


country 
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country people much under, ſtill, as they 
dwelt perpetually amidſt them, and con- 
ſequently ſpent all their income among 

their tenants and dependants, the condi- 
tion of theſe, and of the inhabitants of the 
country towns, was highly benefited by 


the generous manner of living, with which 


the nobles counter-balanced the exerciſe 


of their authority. Beſides their domeſtic. 


munificence, the nobility had other me- 
thods of recommending themſelves to the 
attachment of their vaſſals. As, through 
their landed poſſeflions, they commanded 
in a manner the whole ſtaple riches of the 
kingdom, their voice and opinion, in all 
public deliberations, carried a weight with 
it, which all the other orders of the ſtate 
could not overpoiſe. They had there- 
fore the chief diſpoſal of the ways and 
means of impoſing the contributions and 
and taxes neceſſary for the ſupport of go- 
vernment. Hence, it may well be pre- 
ſumed, they would take all care to make 
theſe fit as eaſy on themſelves as they well 


could do, without raiſing too great 2 cla- 


mour. The conſequence of this partiality 
S  Þ_ 
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their vaſſals could not fail to experience; : 
in a very large meaſure z as they reaped 


proportionable advantages with their lords 


and maſters, from the lenity with which 
their eſtates were treated. Thus, in many 


reſpects, the nobles, though proud and 
haughty in their perſonal behaviour, acted, 
for their own ſakes, in the light of patrons 


and protectors. _ 
The reſult of this general e in 
the nobles was, that the farmers and cul- 


tivators of land, and the inhabitants of 


the villages and boroughs throughout the 
kingdom, lived in tolerable plenty. Tho 


few of them grew rich; yet few of them 


were indigent; and having 2 ſufficiency 
of the common neceſſaries and comforts 


of life, they were uſually a vigorous and 


hearty generation of men. Such is the 
picture drawn of the country people in 


Denmark, antecedent to thoſe times when 


the imprudent conduct of the nobility : 


gave birth to thoſe diſcontents and quar- 


rels that occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of 


abſolute monarchy. 


8 - Not 
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Notwithſtanding the great ſubordina- 


tion they were held in by the nobles, they 


ſtill were confidered as a claſs of men, 


not unworthy of forming a part of the 
ſtates. When theſe were convened, their 
deputies, elected by themſelves out of 


their own body, attended; and were cons 


| ſulted, equally with the repreſentatives of 
the other orders, on all matters of imports 
ance, They were excluded from no de- 
| bates whatever; and without their ſuf- 
frages no act was deemed valid. In ſhort, 
they participated in all the public rights 
of other individuals; and, though the 
laſt in rank of the different orders of the 
community, they always met with proper 
deference and conſideration; and often, 


indeed, ated a part in theſe aſſemblies 


neither wanting in ſenſe nor in ſpirit. 


It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, 


claiming ſo many honours and privileges, 
they ſhould invariably ſubmit to become 


mere drudges and inſtruments of their 


ſuperiors. Doubtleſs, the nobility, from 


the ſplendor and influence annexed to their 
birth and riches, were looked upon as the 


eh | | | prin- 
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principal movers and directors. But, as 


- 
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the clergy, and the burghers of the ci- 


ties and large corporations were alſo to 


be conſulted with, before any reſolution 
could be framed, and as they not ſeldom 
proved refractory and difficult to manage, 


It became neceſſary that the nobles, in or- 


| der to carry their own points, ſhould fe- 


cure an intereſt among the members of 


the country people; who were, by no 


means, to be overlooked on thoſe occa- 
fions, as their concurrence added great 


weight to the party they eſpouſed. 


From cauſes of this nature, though, 
while diſperſed in the country, and em- 
ployed in the various branches of a ruſtic 


laborious life, they might rather be under- 
valued, yet, when collected and brought 
to unite their ſtrength, under proper heads, 


this body of men appeared no longer in- 


5 ticularly . 


conſiderable. They frequently aſſerted 
the rights of their injured brethren, and 


procured them effectual relief; chiefly | 


when their aſſent to any meaſure was par- 


TE. 


— 
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All this inſpired them with a ſenſe of 
their importance; and helped to animate 
them in their own defence, when they 


met with ill-ufage, from the proſpect of 


obtaining redreſs at a proper ſeaſon. On the 


other hand, it ſet bounds to the incroach- ö 
ments of their ſuperiors; who, knowing 


they might have occaſion to call in their 
aid, ſome time or other, reſtrained their 
pride and overbearingneſs, and were com- 
pelled to treat them with humanity and 
moderation; leſt, by uſing them with too 
much ſeverity, they ſhould incur their 
averſion and reſentment, and drive them 
to dangerous extremities. 

From all theſe conſiderations, it follows, 
that the condition of the country people 


in Denmark, previous to this great revo- 
lution, was far removed from ſlavery. The 


nobility were, indeed, very powerful, and 
almoſt, but not intirely, maſters; and from 


the abſolute neceſſity they were under of 
keeping fair with the whole, durſt not 


too much moleſt any part, in particular, 


This connected the nation in ſuch a man- 


ner, that a ſpirit of reciprocal ſupport 
Vou. !. was 
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was viſible on all public emergencies ; 
and was the ſource, in fact, of the vi- 


gour and reſolution that ſo long preſided 


in the councils and government of Den: 


mark. 
To this ſpirit on onincipally to be 
aſcribed the ſteadineſs and alacrity with 


| which the Danes ſeconded their ſovereigns, 
in the long ſtruggle they maintained to 


make good their pretenſions.to the king- 
dom of Sweden. During this tedious and 
bloody quarrel, they manifeſted a patience 
and conſtancy that had near tired out the 


' Swedes. Had not ſuch a hero as Guſ- 


tavus Vaſa aroſe, for the preſervation of 


his country, things were brought to ſuch 


a criſis, by the valour, the policy, and the 


good fortune of Denmark, that, in ſpite 
of the hatred born by the Swediſh nation 
to the Danes; in ſpite even of the cou- 


rage diſplayed by the Swedes, in their 


numerous encounters with theſe unceaſing 


enemies, Sweden would, in all probabi- 
lity, have ſunk in the conteſt, and been, 
perhaps, to this . like Norway, an- 


nexed 


5 
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| nexed to Denmark, as A ſecondary king- 


dom. | . 


Even after the * of als: tertible . 
diſpute, Denmark ſtill continued to enjoy 


the ſuperiority. Though Sweden had re- 
covered its freedom, it ſtill looked on 


Denmark as a neighbour from whoſe 


power and pretenſions it had every thing 
to dread, Until the reign of Guſtavus 


Adolphus, the Swedes were always glad 


to live in amity with the Danes, and were 


in no humour to be the aggreſſors. That 
great king himſelf regarded them as a 


people with whom it behoved him to 
conduct himſelf with the utmoſt. circum- 
ſpection. In ſhort, at the time of this 


very revolution, they had juſtly acquired 


the higheſt reputation, through the brave 
and ſucceſsful reſiſtance they had made 
againſt one of the moſt intrepid and en- 


terpriſing captains of the age, at the 
head of as valiant, and as well diſciplined 


troops, as were known in Europe, com- 
manded by officers of the moſt eonſum- 
mate experience, and fluſhed with a ca- 
reer of victories that had rendered Sweden 
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the moſt formidable power of the North, 
and the terror of all its neighbours. With 


ſuch troops the Danes had to contend ; 


and they behaved like men worthy of diſ- 


puting with them the ru of military 
glory. 


As perſons who from a mediocrity of 
circumſtances are ſuddenly lifted up into 


great affluence, remain ſometimes amazed, 


as it were, at their good fortune, and 


puzzled in what manner to behave; Fre- 


derick, on finding himſelf exalted to a 


ſummit of power to which he had hi- 


therto been a ſtranger, became wavering 
and uncertain how he ſhould exerciſe it. 


In the mean time, however, no pre- 
cautions were omitted that human fore- 


ſight and penetration could deviſe in or- 


der to ſupport and confirm the ſyſtem 
lately introduced. The more completely 


to effect this purpoſe, all imaginable care 


was taken to render divine and inviolable 


the rights which Frederick had newly ac- 
quired ; or to ſpeak with more truth, 
forcibly extorted from the nobles, and ob- 
tained from the commons by the baſeſt 

| 5 de- 
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ceit. He had not been long ſeated on 
the throne of deſpotiſm, when, by the 


advice of thoſe who had been chiefly in- 
ſtrumental in promoting him, he ſet him- 


ſelf to ſecure the foundations of i it, in the 


moſt ſolemn and ſtriking manner. To 
attain this end, it was reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to chain down the minds of men; 
by perſuading them that religion itſelf 
was concerned in maintaining the autho- 
rity of the crown, and that it was incum- 
bent upon them to ſubmit to it from prin- 
ciples of conſcience. In conſequence of 
this determination, an ordinance was 
framed, which was uſhered into the world 


under the pompous title of the Royal Law 
of Denmark. The contents of it were 
entirely conformable to the deſign propoſed 
in publiſhing it. The late revolution was 
repreſented as the work of Heaven, that 


ought to be conſidered as acting therein 
through a particular regard for the glory 
and intereſt of the royal family. So re- 


ſolutely was Frederick's miniſtry bent on 


the ſtrengthening of their maſter's cauſe, 


through the immediate aſſiſtance and in- 
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terpoſition of the Deity, that the very 5 
mode of government introduced, was at- 


tributed to celeſtial inſpiration. It was 
aſſerted, in this celebrated royal law, that 
God had inclined the hearts of the king's 


council, and of the ſeveral ſtates of the 


kingdom, unanimouſly to part with all 
their rights and privileges; to diſcharge 


the king from his' coronation oath; to 


cancel all bonds and deeds ſigned by him 


for preſerving the liberties of the people ; 


and to declare him and his heirs for ever, 
entitled to an abſolute, deſpotic right to 


the kingdom of Denmark. Such are the | 


vety words contained in the text of this 
famous piece. After availing himſelf in 
this confident manner of the concurrence 


and will of Providence, in bringing about 


the late revolution, it was no wonder he 
ſhould uſe the ſame latitude of ſtyle in 
telling his ſubjects, that what rhey had 


done was not through conſtraint and 


force; but freely, and after mature deli- 
beration. © Theſe identical words make 


alſo part of that edit; the whole of 
an * a Yu of tyranny and 


deſ- 


OF DENMARK. 
deſpotiſm, that render it a complete ſpe- 


cimen how far they who are actuated 


by iniquitous ambition will tranſgreſs the 
| bounds of ſenſe, truth, and decency ; and 


how readily they can commit the moſt 


daring and profligate inſults on the feel- 
ings and the underſtandings of men. It 
| ſhews in no leſs palpable a manner, how 


low human nature can ſtoop; when it can 


be brought to bear ſuch treatment, with- 


out expreſſing any reſentment ; when 


the body of a nation, in its legal, col- 


lective capacity, could ſuffer the obtruſion 
of ſuch falſehoods, enforced. upon them 


in defiance of their own conviction. 

Io ſuch a pitch of debatement was the 
Daniſh nation reduced, that they bowed 
the neck to all this indignity with a pati- 
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ence and ſubmiſſion that were the more 


aſtoniſhing, as this law was promulgated 
Within five years after the revolution 
which it was intended to perfect and to 
ſanctify. In this early period of ſlavery, 


the minds of all claſſes were already ſo 


ſunk and depreſſed, as to admit, without 
any appearance of diſſatisfaction, the ters 
B b 4 rible 
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rible maxims infiſted upon in this arbi- 


trary edit ; which, excluſive of its eſta- 


bliſhing the rights and powers of the 
crown, on the moſt abſurd and groundleſs 


foundations, threatens, by a particular 


clauſe, the moſt ſevere: and cruel ven- 


geance to all who ſhall dare arraign its juſ- 


tice and expediency. Whoſoever, ſays 


that law, preſumes: to ſpeak, or to act, 
any thing which may be prejudicial to the 


king's abſolute power and authority, ſhall 
be proceeded againſt as a traitor to his 
crown and dignity, and be puniſhable as 
guilty of high treaſon. 5 

But not content with this unmerciful 
denunciation of wrath and chaſtiſement 


againſt all oppoſers, as if a paſſive ac- 


quieſcence was not the utmoſt that could 
be expected or deſired in the moſt unli- 
mited tyranny, it requires an active con- 
currence from all claſſes in its maintenance 
and defence. This requiſition is made ſo 
extenſive and univerſal, that it includes, 
by poſitive mention, the individuals of 
the royal family and their deſcendants, and 


even the 1 himſelf; who are ſo- 


lemnly 


OF DENMARK. 


lemnly commanded to bind themſelves 
with an oath never to be influenced, either 
through love or fear, through the hope 
of gain, or the apprehenſion of damage, 
to attempt any thing which may tend to 
diminiſh the power of the crown. In ſhort, 
this law is repreſented as a palladium, on 
which the grandeur and proſperity of Den- 
mark are wholly to depend; and which it 
is equally. the intereſt and the duty of all 
orders and all. ranks of men to facrifice 
their fortunes and their lives for the ſup- 
port and perpetuation of, to the lateſt poſ- 
terity. | 
From the humility and; implicit defer- 
ence with which this celebrated edict was 


received, the court was enabled to judge 


how great a progreſs the ſpirit of paſſive- 
neſs had made among the Danes, and how 
ſurpriſingly their character had been al- 


tered in a very ſhort ſpace. The promul- 
gation of this royal law gave, as it were, 


the finiſhing blow to the ideas and notions 
that had ſo long and ſo ſtrongly prevailed 
in that country. It ſhewed the temper of 


the abi to be 2 broken, and 


fit 
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fit for moulding into any form of ſlaviſh- 
neſs. This pliability was accordingly 
ſoon tried in every manner; and no people, 
perhaps, ever gave more glaring proofs of 


tameneſs and acquieſcence in ſervitude. 


As Frederick, however, was a prince of 
good judgment and diſcernment, he could 
not but perceive, that the revolution which 
had raiſed him ſo high, had ro other foun- 
dation than the inteſtine feuds between the 


nobility and the lower claſſes; and that, 
af theſe feuds ſhould happen to ſublide, and 


amity be reſtored among them, the eyes 
of both might be opened to his diſadvan- 
tage. In order, therefore, to procure fur- 
ther ſtability to the new: ſ1 yſtem, the court 
was careful to obviate too friendly a con- 


nexion between them. The method de- 


viſed to effect this, was to leave the nobi- 
lity in full poffefſion of the means to mo- 


leſt and tyrannize their vaſſals. There 


was, undoubtedly, another motive to in- 


duce the court to act in this manner, the 


danger that would infallibly accrue from 


too early an oppreſſion of the nobles. The 
former reaſon, however, ſeems to have 
Fl been 
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been the weightieſt; as, l to the 
true principles of all deſpotic adminiſtra- 
tions, the ſafety of the head depends upon 0 
the diſunion of the members: not in that 
diſunion which conſiſts in open enmity and 
hoſtile violence, but in that ſpirit of aver- 
ſion between individuals, which ariſes 
from a claſhing of private intereſts ; and 
ftom the ſecret grudges that muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſubſiſt whenever a portion of the peo- 
ple are conſtitutionally at variance with 
the other; which muſt ever be the caſe, 
when ſome claſſes are either authorized or 
connived at, in oppreſſing the other orders 
of the community. : 
| Conformably to this maxim, the nobles 
were permitted to rule uncontrouled in' 
| their patrimonies; while their tenants, in- 
ſtead of being accountable to their former 
maſters only, found themſelves ſubjected 
to the further taxations of the court; and 
were now reduced to a double vaſſalage. 
This melancholy ſituation ſoon taught 
them the difference between the govern- 
ment of one, and the government of many. 
In a very mort time, the face of things 
Dore” - 
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bore apparent marks of the unfortunate 


change their deluded repreſentatives had 


fo blindly applauded, and been ſo madly 


. inſtrumental in bringing about. 


The conſequence was that, inſtead of 


that ſubordination and obedience the 
country people had been formerly kept in, 


by the reſpect and attachment which here- 

ditary clients will naturally profeſs for pa- 
trons: who are able to protect, as well as 
to controul them, the nobles, having now 


loſt all power, but that of oppreſſing them, 
were looked upon henceforward, in no 
other light but that of tyrannical maſters, 


who revenged themſelves on their miſer- 
able dependants for the ſeverities and ill- 
uſage they themſelves were liable to. 


Hence an irreconcileable hatred aroſe 


between the nobles and their vaſſals; 
which was propagated by the acrimonious 


complaints of theſe latter among the other 


lower claſſes; and from thence aſcended 


to the middle ranks; who could not con- 
ceal their indignation at ſeeing the no- 
bility ſtill inveſted with a power, to de- 
prive them of which would have been the 


higheſt 


OF DENMARK. 
higheſt gratification to all who were not 
of their body. Thus murmurs and 2006 
louſies encreaſed daily. 


This ſpirit of diſcord ſhortly. diffuſed 


itſelf throughout all orders of men. Com- 


plaints and diſcontents from various cauſes 


became ſo univerſal that the court itſelf 


was not free from them; and through 
the apprehenſion of what might follow, 


the government became faint and languid 
in its operations. Inſtead of that fire and 
undauntedneſs which had fo lately ani- 
mated its councils, in the midſt of thoſe 
calamities and perils that had ſurrounded 
it, during the late war, it now adopted a 
pacific diſpoſition ; and grew fearful of 
looking abroad, from the conſciouſneſs 
of the untoward ituation of affairs at 


home. 
Certain it is, that FEW the undes 


neſs which prevailed i in Denmark, Frede - 


rick judged it expedient to abſtain from 
engaging in any diſpute with his neigh- 
bours. This it was, that chiefly induced 
him to wave the pretenſions of his crown 


to interfere i in 1 the affairs of Holſtein. His 


miniſtry, 
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5 miniſtry, who beheld, not without ſome 


degree of terror, the diſpleaſure of the 


people at the management of their con- 


cerns, very ſeriouſly bethought itſelf to 


create no cauſes of enmity and conten- 
tion with foreign powers. This deter- 
mination was foon diſcovered by theſe; 
and, in proportion as the Daniſh court ma- 


nifeſted a diſpiritedneſs in it's proceedings, 
its enemies naturally roſe in audacity. 
The duke of Holſtein, who had hitherto 


acknowledged a dependance on the crown 


of Denmark, taking advantage of the diſ- 
ſenſions between the King and his ſubjects, 


and of the want of firmneſs they occa- 


fioned, ventured to undertake the ſetting 
himſelf wholly free from this ſubjection. 


By improving the favourable opportuni- 


ties that time and circumſtances had thrown 


into his hands, he ſucceeded to the fulleſt 
of his warmeſt hopes; and, after a ſeries 


of bickerings and altercations with the 


whereby the independency of the dukes 


Daniſh court, wherein its conduct was at- 


tended with neither ſucceſs nor dignity, 


he found means to conclude a final treaty ; 


of 


OF DENMARK. 

of Holſtein was admitted, and confirmed 
in the cleareſt and moſt deciſive terms. 
So depreſſed, indeed, was the ſpirit of the 
Daniſh miniſtry, and ſo willing and de- 


firous were they to ſecure tranquillity, 


that Frederick, notwithſtanding the per- 
ſonal reſolution for which he had always 
been noted, quite forgot himſelf at this 


juncture; and partook ſo deeply of the pub- 


lic deſpondency, as to grant a ſolemn pa- 
tent to the duke of Holſtein; whereby he 
releaſed him totally from the claim, which 
the Daniſh monarchs had ſo long main- 
tained, of being the lords paramount of 
that country. 

The remainder of: his reign, though 
peaceful, was inglorious. He was now be- 
come the uncontrouled and abſolute diſpoſer 
of all things within his kingdom; yet his 
mind was ſo perplexed with the proſpect 


of the difficulties he would infallibly 


meet with in preſerving quiet among his 
own people, that he ſeems to have thence- 
forth been fully reſolved to confine his 
cares and ſolicitude, as far as was poſ- 
ſible, ſolely to his dominions. What un- 

51 doubtedly 
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REVOLUTIONS 
doubtedly contributed to this determina- 
nation, was the conſciouſneſs he juſtly en- 
tertained of the back wardneſs of his ſub- 
jets to ſupport him, in caſe of any diſ- 
agreeable emergency; and, probably, the 
fear of engaging them, through any ill 


ſucceſſes that might befall him, to attempt 


the annulling of what they had done. 

It ſhould, however, be acknowledged, 
that although this monarch arrived at ar- 
bitrary power by the very odious means 


of deceiving the lower orders of the realm, 


into a belief that it was neceſſary for the 


common good, to alter the conſtitution; 
yet, after they had placed him in the ſeat 


of abſolute royalty, he acted in ſuch 2 
manner as to efface, as far as practicable, 
the appearance of the deſpotiſm that had 


been eſtabliſhed. Thoſe meaſures excepted, | 


which were indiſpenſibly requiſite to con- 


firm and ſtrengthen ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 


he took none that betrayed the leaſt in- 


clination to rule otherwiſe than as a 
mild and good-natured maſter ; and ſhew- 


ed on all occaſions an unfeigned propenſity 


to promote the welfare of his ſubjects, 
1 e both 


OF DENMARK. 
both by encouraging whatever tended to 
their general utility, and by his private be- 
nignity and bountifulneſs to individuals. 
The principal object of his attention 


after the revolution, was to remedy the 


diſorder matters were in at home through 
the diſtractions and confuſion of the times. 
This he earneſtly and aſſiduouſly labogred 
to accompliſh; but that very revolution 
was the great obſtacle that ſtood in his 
way. The change of government, tho' 
to heavier perceptions it might not ap- 
pear in ſo unfavourable a light, was a 
weight that hung on all the endeavours 
that were made to reſtore things to their 
former footing of proſperity. 

The people of Denmark had laboured 
under many hardſhips during the reign of 
Chriſtian IV. In the beginning of the 
reign of Frederick, they ſtill had courage 


to concur with chearfulneſs in the enter- 


prizes which his warlike diſpoſition drew 
him into. When, through a ſeries of 
misfortunes, the affairs of the kingdom 
were in the moſt forlorn ſituation, they 


ſtood by him. In all theſe various trials 


Vor. I. 7” C% they 
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REVOLUTIONS 
they never deviated from the fidelity and 
attachment which are due from ſubjects 


to their prince, while they have reaſon to 


be convinced he is earnelt in feeking their 


advantage, or zealous in maintaining their 


honour. Inſpired by theſe principles, 
their valour and their loyalty kept equal 


| pact: they expoſed their perſons with 
alacrity ; and not only ſubmitted without 


reluctance, to the heavieſt charges, but 
whoever had it in his power, ſeemed 


proud to ſhew his warmth in the defence 
of the kingdom, by afliſting the govern- 


ment with his wealth. Thus immenſe 


| ſums had been raiſed out of private purſes, 


Chriſtian's long and expenſive wars had, 


in a great meaſure, been ſupported by ad- 


vances of this kind. Frederick had found 
the ſame willingneſs ; and owed the ſafety 
of his capital, not only tothe valour, but 


to the voluntary contributions of that part 
of his ſubjects who were in a a condition to 


afford them. 
The reaſon of this magnanimous be- 
haviour in the Danes was obvious. They 


knew they were contending for the glory 


> 4 and 
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and the proſperity of the kingdom ; and 
that government did nothing of impor- 
tance, without conſulting the ſenſe and 
| wiſhes of the nation. Whatever private in- 
dividuals lent to the public, was ſecured to 


them in the name, and by the authority of 


the ſtates. The good-faith with which for- 
mer loans had been diſcharged, 'was a na- 
tural encouragement- to renew them. In 


the reign of Chriſtian IV. though his 
wars and-enterprizes of all kinds were end. 


leſs, yet he found means, by his frugal 
management, to repay what he borrowed. 


Theſe were ſufficient motives to induce 
monied men to truſt adminiſtration with 


their property. But, fince the reign of | 


Frederick, things had not been conducted 


in the ſame manner. Much had been 
borrowed ; but the prodigious efforts this 


prince had been obliged to make againſt 
the late terrible attacks of "HOPE had 
not only put it out of his power to clear 
himſelf of former debts, but had forced 
him to contract others. It was a8 much 
to provide for the payment of theſe, as 
for the ſettlement of other matters, the 
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REVOLUTIONS 
ſtates had been called together, in that 


memorable convention which proved their 


laſt ; by their diveſting themſelves of all 
their liberties, and conferring the ſole 
right of governing upon the king. 

In conſequence of that fatal preſent, it 
now became his buſineſs to put a finiſhing 
hand to this intricate affair. The credi- 
tors of the kingdom were many. The firſt 
who were to be ſatisfied were the army: 
its arrears were very conſiderable; and, 
till they had received them, it could not 
be expected the ſoldiers would ſuffer them - 
ſelves to be diſbanded. In the mean time 


they were quartered upon the burghers, 


and the country people; who complained 


bitterly of their inſolence, and called 
| loudly for the ſpeedieſt meaſures to be 


taken in order to pay them off, and rid the | 
ſubje& of the expence and the trouble of 
maintaining them. This was one of the 


_ grievances that lay heavieſt on the com- 


mons; and the redreſs of which had been 


particularly inſiſted upon, and expreſly 
promiſed them. But, after the court had 


carried its point, it — to relax in the 


warmth 


OF DENMARK, 


| warmth of its aſſurances ; and this griev- 
| ance, which was the moſt intolerable: of 
any, it had the leaſt in its intentions to 
remove. It was too well acquainted with 
the utility of a numerous military liſt, 
readily to comply with the defice teſtified 


by the public for a total diſmiſſion of the 


army. Inftead of conſulting about the 
ſpeedieſt method of doing this, it was 
deeply buſied in contriving how to retain 
at leaſt the major part of it. Pretences for 
a while: were not wanting. The Swedes 
had not yet evacuated ſeveral places that 
were to be reſtored to Denmark, by the 
late treaty of peace; and during the un- 


certainty in w hat manner things might 


terminate, the court had certainly a right 
not to diſarm. This motive, however did 


not laſt long. The treaty being in a ſhort 


ſpace after executed, nothing remained 
to cover the deſigns of the court. In or- 
der therefore to calm the diſquietudes 
of the public, a conſiderable reduction was 
made in the troops, and no more kept up 
than what the miniſtry imagined the king- 
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found inſurmountable difficulties in it's 


REVOLUTIONS 


dom, in general, would ſuffer without 
murmuring. | 


The difficulties that; attended this re- 
duction, in the procuring of ſums ſuffici- 


ent to anſwer the legal demands of the 
army, ſhewed what little reſources would 


accrue to the government from the confi- 
dence of the ſubject; and made it evident 
that it had little to expect from them, in 
any way but that of impoſts and taxations. 
Hence, to pay off the debts which had 
been ſo long accumũlating, it became ne- 
ceſſary to retrench every ſuperfluity of ex- 
pence. Frederick chearfully ſet the ex- 
ample; and laboured, during the latter 
part of his reign, with a particular eat- 
neſtneſs. to eſtabliſh economy . in _ de- 
Denen of tbe; ate: if] noi) 

But the finances of Weumeck had els 
2 dreadfully ſhattered, in the laſt wars, 
and the public credit had ſuffered ſo much, 
through the late revolution, that, as the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the one depended on 
the reſtoration of the other, the court 


at- 


OF: DENMARK. 


attempts to bring matters into the order 
propoſed. Notwithſtanding the great of- 
fers made to ſuch as would aſſiſt it with 


loans, few durſt venture to place their 


money in ſecurities, that ſeemed ſo pre- 
carious as thoſe which the court afforded: 
they conſiſted chiefly in large extents of 
land; of which, when he had once taken 
poſſeſſion, the owner became a ſubject of 
the realm, and, conſequently, a depen- 
dent on the diſcretion of the court. This 
was no great inducement to ſuch keen- 
fighted people as. the generality of mer- 
chants are. It was, however, from theſe 
only the court could look for pecuniary 


ſupplies. But, after. many tedious nego- 


ciations with the merchants of Lubec, 
Hamburg, 
niſtry was obliged to ſit down with the 
mortification of having expoſed its wants; 


and of meeting with the moſt diſagreeable 


repulſes from 1 it had TIP to for 
aſſiſtance. 

Theſe diſgraceful Pantene foreibly 

- manifeſted in what light the diſcerning 

Part of the world looked on the late re- 

C 4 


and Holland, the Daniſh mi- 


volution | 
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diffuſive as to include all perſons with- 
out exception. This latter caſe is hardly 


REVOLUTIONS 
volution in Denmark. In the antecedent 
reign, the government could find ample 
reſources. in the riches of its own ſub- 


jects. Now, either ſuch as were able were 


unwilling to lend their money; or elſe 
the poverty of the realm was ſo great and 


eredible, when it is reflected that, during 
the altercations that preceded, and occa- 


ſioned the great change in the ſyſtem of 


government, the opulence of the nobles, 
and their ability to give effectual aid to 
the ſtate, by proportionable contributions 
on their part, was a thing fo notorious, 
that their refuſal excited an unanimous 
outcry againſt them; and was, in fact, the 
principal and materially efficient cauſe of 
the revolution itſelf. - 
But, beſides the nobility, there were 


conſiderable numbers of merchants in 
Denmark. Among theſe many were 


| known to carry on an extenſive trade, 


and to be men of property. Notwith- 5 
ſtanding the late eſtabliſſiment of arbitrary 


power, the conſequences of it had not 


yet 


OP DENMARK. 
yet declared themſelves in ſuch a manner 


as to raiſe much alarm. The court was 


too diſereet to throw off the maſk at once. 
Lenity was ſtill neceſlary to reconcile the 
public to the new forms of adminiſtration; 


393 


and nothing very material had yet been 


done. whereby the generality of people 


could diſcover the change of their con- 
dition. Hence, after the diſtreſſes and 
miſeries which had afflicted: the country, 
while: the wars continued, were tolerably 
got over, commerce and trade had partly 
revived; and, during the reſidue of Fre- 
deriek's reign, met indeed with no ill 

treatment from the miniſtry. But though 
the majority of the nation did not foreſee 


what was to be expected, the chief com- 
mercial individuals in Denmark were not 


leſs aware of it than thoſe abroad; and 
did not care, therefore, to run a riſk of 


their property any more than the others. 
Such were the immediate conſequences 


of this celebrated revolution. The lower 
| claſſes, who had promiſed themſelves fo 
much felicity from it, and who had, in 
N . exerted themſeloes ſo 
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vigorouſly to bring it about, ſoon per- 
ceived their condition was not mended; 


while men of penetration were ſenſible 


that; before a long time was elapſed, it 


would infallibly become much worſe. The 
middle ranks, who thought, by their co- 


inciding with the views of the crown, to 


ſecure its favour and predilection, found 


that henceforward, inſtead of being ca- 
reſſed as formerly, in order to ballance, 
by their intereſt, the too great influence 


of the nobility, they were to be treated 


with negle&. and ſlight, now they had 
given up the means of aſſerting their im- 


portance. Some there were who did not 


{cruple to predict, that the diſregard and 
coolneſs they already experienced, on ſun- 


dry occations, were but a prelude to the 


contempt and ill uſage which ere long 


would prove their fate. That this, in- 


deed, was no more than what neceſſarily 
attends all thoſe who are expoſed to the 
mercy of arbitrary maſters; as the arrogance 


inſeparable from the poſſeſſion of uncontroul- 


able authority naturally renders men careleſs 
how farthey makeit perceptible tothe infe- 
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rior parts of the community. That it 
was vain to flatter themſelves with the 


contrary, from | motives of juſtice and 


propriety: the ſubordinate ſituations in 
life, though decent and reſpectable in the 
eſtimation of men of ſenſe, being ſill of 
ſuch a nature, as not to ſet their ineum- 
bents in a point of view ſufficiently con- 
ſiderable to merit the notice of perſons 
: uſually elevated by their pride and haugh- 
tineſs much too oy for common s 
ings. 

This bn was fully verified in the 


ſucceeding reign. While Frederick lived, 


his moderation reſtrained: the court from 
extending its authority in too alarming a 
manner; and threw a ſort of veil over the 


ſituation the ſubjects were in. The king 


was ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of the 
| great power he had exalted himſelf to; 
and, leſt he ſhould hecome odiqus, endea- 
youred by gentleneſs and affability to ſoften 
the terror that naturally accompanies un- 
limited ſway in one perſon. This it was 


that ſo far endeared him to the Daniſh. 
ation, that he lived reſpected and be- 
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REVOLUTIONS 
loved, and died regretted. by the generality 
of his countrymen: among whom his 
memory remains in honour to this day; 
notwithſtanding he was the author, or at 
leaſt the abettor, of the greateſt misfortune 
that can befall a free people, the loſs of 
their liberty and utter reduction” to ſer- 
vitude; HP 

But, even in this! reſpect, he had the 
happineſs of compaſſing his deſign in a 
manner which greatly diminiſhed its 
guilt. Not a drop of blood was ſhed on 
this critical occaſion ; and what ſtill re- 
dounds more to his honour, he never pro- 


poſed to ſhed any; having made uſe of 


terrifying appearances with no other in- 


tent than to frighten opponents into his 


meaſures. Had they remained undaunted 
and inflexible, there was never a doubt 
entertained in Denmark, that he would 
have receded from his purpoſes, and that 
things would not have been carried t to _ 


| extremity they were. 


Another very extenuating circumſtance 
is that, by bringing about this great change, 
he quieted a fermentation in the kingdom 

which 


_OF DENMARK. 
which threatened to be productive of very 
terrible oonſequences. What Tacitus ſays 


ol Auguſtus, may, in ſome meaſure, be 
applied to Frederick; that by aſſuming the 


ſupreme power he put an end to diſcords 


of which all parties were tired. He had 


alſo another felicity in common with:that 
Roman emperor; his name, after his de- 
miſe, was often recalled with ſincere re- 
gret, and ſuperiour applauſe, when his 
merits were weighed againſt thoſe of his 
ſucceſſor. 


This ſucceſſor was his ſon Chriſtian V. 


a prince endowed with many virtues; but 
whoſe ambition overpowered all his good 
qualities. Though his education had been 
well ſuperintended, and he had improved 
it greatly by travelling into the principal 
countries in Europe, yet his aſpiring tem- 
per got the better of all inſtructions, and 
| hurried him into a ſeries of enterprizes 
that proved highly detrimental to the wel- 
fare of his people. 


At his acceſſion to the throne; the evils 
occalioned by the dreadful wars between 


Denmark and Sweden, in his father's time, 


1 were 
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were far from remedied. Many of the 
public debts were till unpaid. The trea- 
ſury was inadequate” to ſuch a taſk ; and 


the late revolution had cut off reſources 


from any other quarter, by deſtroying all 


confidence in the government. In ſuch 


a fituation, prudence ſhould have dictated 


pacific meaſures ; and have pointed out the 


. encouragement of trade, and of ſuch do- 


meſtic improvements as tended, without 
hazard, to retrieve the affaics of the king- 
dom. By purſuing ſuch a ſyſtem, during 


a courſe of years, Denmark might have 


re:overed from the low ſtate it was in; 


and Chriſtian, without waſting the blood 


of his people, would have become much 
more powerful than if he had ſucceeded 


in the many fruitleſs undertakings he was 


ſo long engaged i in. 
But the unbridled deſire of regaining 


from Sweden the former poſſeſſions of his 


crown, blinded him to all his real in- 
tereſts. He began his reign by ſhewing 
that war was to be the province he would 
moſt delight in. Fortification and mi- 


my diſcipline were the objects that 
* 


OF DENMARK. 
wholly engroſſed him. Theſe: undoubt- 


edly were objects highly becoming a 
prince; yet, as they ſuperſeded all other 
conſiderations, and diverted him from 


thoſe purſuits wherein his ſubjects were 
more immediately concerned, and which, 
therefore, it was incumbent on him 
to pay at leaſt an equal regard to, they 
became, in the end, a ſource of number- 
leſs calamities. 
In the midſt of theſe, however, it Aud 
be confeſſed he behaved with the moſt 
unſhaken fortitude. His courage, on all 
occaſions, was remarkably conſpicuous; 


and he wanted neither conduct in the con- 


certing, nor ſpirit i in the executing of his 
military operations. But, when this has 


been acknowledged, it ought, on the 


other hand, to be allowed, that theſe qua- 
lities proved of no other ſervice than to 
obtain him the reputation of a brave and 


warlike prince: a title of very little ſig- 
Hificancy i in the eye of reaſon, unleſs ac- 
quired through the neceſſity of ſelf-de- 
fence, or of aſſerting indubitable rights 


- Bat 


. 
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But neither of theſe was now the caſe. 


| Ck would gladly have remained in 


peace wich Denmark. As to the pro- 


vinces the latter had loſt, they had ever 
proved an inexhauſtible fund of contention 


between the two crowns: and the court 


of Denmark ought, by paſt events, to 


bave diſcovered that it would always be 
much eaſier for the Swedes to defend, 


than for the Danes to attack them. The 


ſcale of fortune had now, for many years, 


heen turned in favour of Sweden. This 
Denmark had experienced to its coſt ; and 
it would have been wiſe, after a repetition 
of ſeveral unſucceſsful trials, to have de- 


liſted from any more: eſpecially when it 
was conſidered that the laſt had neatly | 
wrought the very deſtruction of the Daniſh 


monarchy. 


Had the misfortunes occaſioned by the 


reſtleſſneſs of Chriſtian V. terminated 


merely in. the loſs of pawer and glory, 


tis loſs, though great, could have bees 


borne without deſponding ; as it might, in 
no o Jength of time, have been retrieved. 
But 


Oo FD EN MARK. 


But theſe evils penetrated much deeper. 
They affected the very vitals of a ſtato 
which is not ſupported on thoſe large ex- 
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tenſive foundations that enable the greater 


European powers to bear the ſhocks of 
adverſity without much danger or detriment. 
In Denmark the obpichenticn of utter ruin, 
and ther deſtruction of almoſt all bufineſs 
was the conſequence of theſe wars. The 


Danes were proſperous enough in the be- 


ginning, owing to the defect of good 
management in thoſe who were at the 
head of affairs, in Sweden, during the 
minority of Charles XI. and to the youth 
and inexperience of that prince at his firſt 
ſetting out. But, in a ſhort time, things 


were totally reverſed. Fraught with an 


uncommon genius for military affairs, the 
young Swediſh monarch ſoon reſtored the 
fortune of his country. In the ſpace of 
leſs than a year he won three conſiderable 


1654, 


battles, thoſe of Helmſtat and Lunden in 


1676, and that of Landſcroon in 1677 ; | 


and became, at laſt, ſo deciſively the ſu- 
periour in the field, that Chriſtian, with 
all his firmneſs and perſeverance, found 
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him an overmatch; and notwithſtanding 
ſome very ſignal victories at ſea, was, at 
length, obliged to have recourſe to a peace; 


leaving his rival in the quiet and ſecure 
poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces, to recover 


which ſo much treaſure had been ex- 
pended, and ſo much Daniſh blood ſpilt 
in vain. 5 | 
Henceforth it became a matter of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for Chriſtian to live in 
peace with Charles. The Daniſh mo- 


narch now clearly perceived that a good 


underſtanding with that formidable neigh- 


bour, was the only method whereby Den- 


mark could be extricated from the de- 
ſolate condition, into which the violence 

of his imprudent efforts, to carry on that 
ruinous war, had thrown it. The bur- 
dens of various kinds with which he had 


loaded his ſubjects, to maintain that fatal 


quarrel, were amazing; and entirely ſuit- 


able to the deſpotic ſyſtem of government 


which then began to ſhew itſelf in its ge- 
nuine colours. As money could not be 
procured by loans, or as the ſums obtained 
in this manner were inſufficient to ſecond 
5 „ the 
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the views of Chriſtian, whoſe lofty pro- 


jects required a much larger ſupport, he 


was conſtrained, in order to proceed in 
the execution of them, to have recourſe 
to all kinds of expedients; and to oppreſs 
the public by the moſt vexatious impo- 
ſitions that could harraſs and diſtreſs a 
people already impoveriſhed by their mul- 
tiplicity. „ FF 

Here it is that we ſee, in the i 
| point of view, the ill-timed obſtinacy of 
_ Chriſtian, the miſerable ſituation of Den- 
mark at that period, and the tyrannical 
adminiſtration under which it groaned. 
In the very ſecond year of the war he had 
declared againſt Sweden, his affairs were 
in ſo embarraſſed a ſituation, that he 
found the uſual revenues would never 


prove adequate to the deſigns he had ſo 


unadviſedly undertaken to proſecute. But; 
as his ambitious mind knew not how to 
recede, he reſolved, at all hazards, to try 
the extent of the power he was inveſted 
with; and how far the Danes were now 
reconciled to the arbitrary form of govern- 
ment they had impoſed upon themſelves. 
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In conſequence of this determination, he 
began by adding to many other grievous 
impoſitions, a very ſevere poll-tax on his 
ſubjects; which was collected with the 
utmoſt rigour, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ranks, This, though a heavy 
charge, was not without precedents in 
Denmark, even in its better days. But 


that which followed was of a nature to 


make all men ſenfible of the forlorn and 
pitiable condition they were reduced to; 


and how little account the court made of 


their ſatisfaction or diſcontent. An ordi- 
nance was iſſued by the council of ſtate; 
forbidding individuals exerciſing any trade, 


to employ above one ſingle journeyman, 
beſide an apprentice. A regulation of this 


kind, tending ſo directly to the ruin of all 


buſineſs for the ſake of inereaſing the 
army, could not fail to ſtrike an univerſal 
damp on all commerce and induſtry. 


Complaints, full of humility, were laid 


before the throne. But all reſpect for the 
dignity of the public was now vaniſhed. 
The miniſtry gave no heed to remon- 


| firances that came from people whom they 


- ; were 
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were able to ſet at defiance. The edict 
remained in full force; and the Daniſh 


nation had now ample leiſure to ruminate 
on the fituation to Which A had brought 


themſelves. 

After the termination of the war wich 
Sweden, Chriſtian had a fair opportunity 
of directing his chief attention and care 

to the domeſtic welfare of his ſubjects : 
but he could not overcome his propenſity 
to military enterprizes. He renewed the 


pretenſions of his predeceſſors upon Ham- 


burgh. This excited, of courſe, the Jea- 
louſy and reſentment of the neighbouring 


German princes ; who immediately united 


to fruſtrate his deſign. He was, in con- 
ſequence, obliged to deſiſt; after loſing a 
great number of men in a variety of at- 
tempts; and expending much larger ſums 
than he was able, after a en nego- 


ciation, to obtain from the regency of that 
city, by way of ipdemnification for the da- 


mages he had ſuſtained in {upporting his 
claims, 
Neither was he, in the end, more ſuc- 


ceſsful in his altercation with the houſe 
D d 3 of 
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of Holſtein. When he firſt engaged in 
the diſpute with Sweden, he began by 


feizing, in a very ungenerous manner, 


tne duke's perſon. He forced him to de- 


liver his ſtrong places into his hands; and | 


treated his dominions with great ſeverity ; 
oppreſſing them with unuſual taxes, and 
keeping no meaſures with that unfortu- 


nate prince. This laid the foundation of 


that irreconcileable enmity which ever 


after ſubſiſted between the families of 
Denmark and of Holſtein. Though ſome- 


times ſuſpended, it was never eradicated ; 


and often produced very fatal conſequences ö 


to both parties. In the mean time Chriſ- 


tian, notwithſtanding the advantages he 
had gained at the beginning of the quar- 


rel, was at length compelled, through the 
interpoſition of England, Sweden, and 


Brandenburgh, to reſtore all he had taken, 
and long with-held N to honour and 


equity. 
The part acted in this affair by Wil- | 


liam III. whom the revolution had lately 
| ſeated on the Britiſh throne, was ſo diſ- 


* to Chriſtian, that he became 
hence- 
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henceforth inclinable to favour the views 
and intereſts of France. That equally 
ambitious and political power had already 
purchaſed his good will by a conſiderable 
ſubſidy; and it did not omit, on this oc- 
caſion, to ingratiate itſelf ſtill farther, by 
repreſenting the behaviour of the Britiſh 
miniſtry in a preſumptuous, hoſtile light. 


Nor was it wanting in raiſing appre- 


henſions in the court of Denmark, leſt 


the ſuperiority Great Britain had acquired 


at ſea might, in conjunction with the na- 
val force of Holland, endanger the free- 
dom of trade and navigation in the North. 
Infinuations of this ſort, together with 
ſeaſonable remittances, had their effects 


in a needy and exhauſted monarchy. Nei- 


ther ſhould it be forgotten that the dexte- 
rity of the private penſioners and emiſſaries 


of France was ſignally ſerviceable to its 


cauſe in this conjuncture: they conveyed 
their ſentiments and maxims, in matters 
relating to government, in a manner that 
rendered them ſo acceptable to thoſe at 
the helm, that from applauding and adopt- 
ing the conduct of France, in the internal 
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direction of affairs, theſe were imper- 
ceptibly led to permit the influence of that 


crown to gain ground in the councils of 
Denmark, with reference to its ien 


concerns. 


While Chrilice.- was conſuming the 
ſtrength of his kingdom abroad, in the un- 
profitable undertakings he had ſo much 
at heart, things at home underwent ſo 
fatal a miſmanagement, that no part of 
Chriſtendom was more unfortunate. 
Trade :had been continually obſtructed 


through the number of ſeamen that 


were preſt from the ſervice of the mer- 
chants, to mann the royal fleets; and 


the quantity of commercial ſhipping 
was daily decreaſing. In the interior 
parts of the realm, the hard uſage of the 
peaſants and country people, and the ſe- 


vere exactions on the poſſeſſors of eſtates, 
occaſioned a general diſpiritedneſs and de- 


ſpondency ; and was attended with a woe— 


ful negle& and ſtagnation in the culture 


and improvement of the land 


Such were the conſequences of the am- 


bition of Chriſtian; and yet he was ſar 


from 
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from being à prince of an unfeeling and 


mercileſs diſpoſition. On the contrary, 


he was poſſeſſed of great humanity, and 
remarkably affable and kind in his temper 
and behaviour. The calamities and diſ- 

treſſes, the public was afflicted with under 
his adminiſtration, ought therefore to be 
chiefly aicribed to the unlimited power he 


was, unhappily for his people, inveſted 


with. His inclinations were mild; but 
his ſituation required peculiar abilities to 
moderate the exceſs of authority annexed 
to it. The examples ſet before him by 


the other abſolute princes of Europe, in 


his time, were too contagious to be re- 
ſiſted; and he was hurried into an imi- 
tation of them, through thoſe falſe notions 
of perſonal glory that uſually ſurround, a 
deſpotic throne. 

Such a ſummit of elevation, ſeldom fails, 
of itſelf, to raiſe a monarch above the 
conſideration of what he owes to his ſub- 


jects: but it was the additional misfortune 


of Chriſtian, to be aſſailed on every fide 
by the baſeſt flattery that ever was em- 
ployed to corrupt the heart and pervert 
: 1 
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the underſtanding of a king. He was in- 


vironed with courtiers, who, before the 
downfall of that liberty they well remem- 
bered, enjoyed and exerciſed the utmoſt 


freedom in their words and deportment. 
In order to efface all ſuſpicion of their re- 


taining any attachment to their ancient 


prerogatives, they ſtudied, by the moſt 


abject complaiſance, to convince Chriſtian | 


of an unreſerved devotion to his intereſt 
and ſervice : they vied with each other in 
extolling his meaſures and defigns: and 
had he not been endowed with an excel- 


lent nature, he muſt infallibly have been 
led into much more fatal errors than thoſe 


of which he was guilty. 5 
When perſons of the higheſt . make 
themſelves ſo little in the eye of a ſove- 


reign, well he may, at the immenſe diſ- 


tance at which their adulation removes 


him from the lower ſpheres of the com- 
munity, be hardly able to difcern any 
thing but himſelf and his own particular 
concerns. Hence the diminiſhed light 
in which all other objects appear to him, 
and the ſmall value he entertains for things 


of ; 
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of which he cannot perceive the worth : 
and hence, with the beſt intentions, the 
unreluctance with which he ſacrifices 
what he ſhould principally cheriſh to the 
moſt unimportant and, often through ig- 


norance, to the moſt iniquitous motives. 


Reflections of this ſort naturally ariſe 
on reviewing the reign of ſuch a prince 
as Chriſtian ; in whoſe time the deſpotic 
government introduced into Denmark, 
ſeems to have wrought all thoſe direful 
effects which are ſo uſually and fo juſtly 
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attributed to it. The court now fully ex- 


erted the power it had poſſeſſed before, 
without daring to carry it to any length; 
and the people of Denmark were com- 
pletely brought to ſubmit without mur- 


muring. And, unhappily for him, it was 


in his time, and greatly through his miſ- 
management, the kingdom of Denmark 
was reduced to a mediocrity of condition 
that decreaſed much of its influence ; and 
_ conſequently of the reſpe& with which it 
had formerly been treated. 

From this ra, principally, we are to 
date the change in the minds of that peo- 
225 
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ple, which has ſo much transformed them 
trom what they were in preceding times. 
The univerſal oppteſſion, which then be- 
gan to prevail, in a very few years quite 

broke their ſpirits ; and at the cloſe of this 


monarch's reign, his ſubjects were become 


as perfectly reconciled with ſlavery, as if 


no other ſyſtem of government had ever 
been known in that country. 

Forty years had near elapſed fince the 
revolution that had deſtroyed the former 


conſtitution. During this ſpace the court 


made a gradual progreſs in aſſerting, ex- 
tending, and confirming the claims to 
which it was entitled, by the donation 
of the ſtates at the time of that great 
event. Theſe claims were carried on and 


maintained with ſo much policy and diſ- 


cretion, that, as they came on but ſingly, 
and in a filent courſe of ſucceſſion, the 
weight of them was not felt as it would 


indubitably have been, had they mani- 


feſted themſelves all at once. Thus, the 
minds of the ſubjects were not too much 
alarmed, and readily ſubmitted to things 
in detail, of which the collected mals 

5 would 
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borne by a people long uſed to another 


treatment; and who were, therefore, to 
be familiarized -by degrees to what they 


would, in all probability, have revolted 


againſt, had it made too W an im- 


preſſion at firſt. 

But, at the concluſion of the laſt cen- 
tury, the Danes were ſettled into a ſtate 
of perfect reſignation and tranquility at 


their condition. The continual hurry and 
agitation in which Chriſtian's wars had 


kept them, during A great part of his 


_ reign, had inured them to a fort of mili- 
tary dependence on the court; which it 


knew perfectly well how to improve. But 
beſide this advantage, and many others 
_ eaſy enough to conceive, the miniſtry had, 
by this time, brought to its ultimate per- 
fection the grand and capital inſtrument 


of all deſpotic power. It had found 


means, under various pretences, to aug- 


ment the army to a proportion large enough 


to intimidate, and keep all other claſſes 
of the community in the profoundeſt awe. 
The many quarrels in which Chriſtian's 
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would have appeared too enotmous to be 
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ambition engaged him, were a ſafficient 
. reaſon to raiſe troops; and the neceſſity of 
retaining them afterwards on foot, was 
pleaded from the formidable appearance 
the Swediſh monarchy was making, thro' 
the indefatigable induſtry and vigilance of 
its ſovereign. The forces kept in pay by 
other neighbours, were inſtanced, together 
with the large ſtanding armies which it 
was become faſhionable to maintain, 
throughout all Europe, after the example 
of Lewis XIV. king of France; a prince 
whoſe deſigns were juſtly ſuſpected by all 
his neighbours to be very far from peace- 
able, and whole reſtleſs politics obliged 
them to be continually on their guard. 
All theſe motives and pretences very op- 
portunely concurred with the views of 
the Daniſh court; and ſeemed amply to 
authorize it in the maintenance of a nu- : 
merous army. The accounts of that time 
make it amount to forty thouſand men: 


an immenſe body, when the ſmallneſs of 


the kingdom of Denmark is taken into 
conſideration; and above all, when the 
ſcantineſs of the means the crown then 
| had 
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theſe were objections of no weight with 
a miniſtry that was determined to ſtrain 


every ſine w of the ſtate to maintain them; 
and was equally reſolved to negle& all 


other purſuits, and indeed to ſacrifice them, 
for this great object, which was the baſis 
on which the whole edifice of government 
was to reſt. 


In conſequence of this fatal determi- 


nation, ways and means were deviſed en- 


tirely ſuitable to the genius of the ex- 


tremeſt deſpotiſm. Excluſive of the heavy 
taxations of all kinds already laid upon 
the realm, every city, town, and village 
was .compelled to furniſh further contri- 


butions towards the ſubſiſtence of the ſol- 
diery. They were quartered throughout 
the whole kingdom, not only on the lower 
| ſort of people, but even on thoſe of the 

more decent profeſſions; who, beſide the 
trouble of houſing and finding them in 


many neceſſaries, were ſubjected to the 
natural inſolence that accompanies men 
who know themſelves to be unwelcome, 


but are cunſcious that no diſſatis faction 


dare 
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dare be ſhewn them; and from thence aſ- 
ſume an imperiouſneſs in their behaviour 
that renders them intolerable. But, what- 
ever diſcontent ſuch a method of proceed- 
ing might occaſion in the public, things 
were now brought to ſuch a paſs, that it 
was borne with that humility which 
is found the only way to avoid further ill 
uſage in a government conſtructed on prin- 

ciples of tyranny. 
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